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MILWAUKEE 
FEATURES 


High Speeds 
Push Button Control 


»« - supported by the combined 
resources and facilities of two 


Roller Bearing Through- * © 
— great plants and organizations 
All Adjustments Made 
on Outside ie great plants,comprising steel, grey-ironand brass foundries, struc- 


tural, forge, heat-treating and machine shops, metallurgical labora- 
tories, manned by experienced engineers and skilled mechanics produce 
Milwaukee Hoists ... The combination of such resources and facilities 
..- Harnischfeger Corporation and Milwaukee Crane ... makes it possible 
to offer unmatched values in electric hoists: very high speed operation; 
low maintenance through simple construction and the use of high grade 
materials throughout; accessibility that is unusual in hoists of such com- 
pact design; all adjustments made externally without any disassembling; 
single or variable speed control; oil bath lubrication for gears and brakes. 


Double Drive Hoist 
Gearing 


All Loads Carried by 


Steel Members 


Forged Heat-Treated 
Gears and Pinions 


Forged Steel Trolley 
Wheels 


Milwaukee Hoists warrant the attention of every plant man and executive concerned 
with the handling of materials; your request will bring complete information. 


Ball Bearing Motors 
Especially designed for 
Hoist Service 


MILWAUKEE ELECTRIC CRANE & HOIST CORPORATION 
Division of Harnischfeger Corporation 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





Limit Switch Safest Type 
Known to Engineers 











LOW HEADROOM CRANES=3 to 30 TONS 
STANDARD CRANES TO 50 TONS 
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150,000 Tons of Protection 
In Steel 


Loaded with steel and allied products of every kind, ten 
Ryerson plants stand ready to meet both your emergency and 
regular production requirements. Their huge stocks—more 
than 150,000 tons always on hand—-make it unnecessary to 
maintain excessive inventories with consequent depreciation 
and waste. Capital is kept free for the operation and expan- 
sion of business. The diversity of stocks provides an unusual 
opportunity for those following a current buying program. It 
is easy to concentrate purchases with very definite savings in 


time and money. 


The Ryerson Journal is the key to these stocks of steel. Let 
it be your buying guide. If you do not have the current copy, 


write and we will mail it at once. 


Bars Turned Ground and 
Structurals Polished Shafting 
Rails Strip Steel 

Plates Rivets and Bolts 
Sheets, Blk. & Galv. Boiler Tubes 
Sheets, Full Finished and Fittings 
Refined Iron Welding Rod 

Screw Stock Forging Bars 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC., Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 


RYERS 





VT. 2 ea - 2 & 
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Babbitt Metal 
Allegheny Metal 
Alloy Steel 

Tool Steel 

Concrete Reinforcing 
Firmtread Plates 
Small Tools 
Machinery, etc. 


Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
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| Burning the 
| Covered Wagon 


Order No. 17626—Burn from " 
Armco Iron plate the covered wagon 
and oxen shown above. Used tor 

a weather vane. Improved, auto- 
| matic equipment makes quick, 

clean cuts on the most intricate 

designs. Especially adapted to the 
| rapid production of duplicate 
| pieces. Cuts any thickness up to 
| 15 inches. Bulletin T. P. 12 shows 
many examples and explains the 
process Shall we send it? 


They Asked 


A large manufacturer asked if 
we would help sell 3! ,000 Ibs. of alloy 
steel (2 different sizes and kinds 
made obsolete by a change in the 
design of their product. While 
they did not buy it from ware- 
house, we are glad to help them 
sell it through the classified columns 

| of ng use Customers buying 
from Ryerson, ordering steel as 
needed, do not get caught with 
large obsolete stocks 











Casting Risers 


AnIllinois manufacturer saw a fric- 
tionsawcutting structurals. He won- 
dered why it could not beused for cut- 
ting large risers off castings they were 
making. He wrote to us and a 
special arrangement of the saw was 
developed to handle the job. Now 
they cut their risers in a fraction 
of the time formerly required 


A Strong Statement 


We have an alloy steel that is of- 
ten cheaper to use than ordinary 
mild steel. This is due to its extra- 
ordinary free machining qualities 
which cut shop costs encugh to 
more than make up for the frac- 
tional increase in material cost. 
It’s Rycase. Many are using it to 
advantage. Shall we send descrip- 
tive literature? Ask for Bulletin 
pie Jee 











Remarkable Welding 


The skill of an expert welder 
coupled with a hobby for genet me 
artistic and useful articles produc 
the lamp, vase and ash tray shown 
above. Built completely of weldite 
rod deposited bead on bead by a@ 
free-hand method of arc wold. 
The Wilson Welder was used. e 
sell them; also Weldite Rod. 
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This Week 
in Steel 


HEN the founding fathers established 

congress they reasoned, with uncanny 

prescience, that every other year was as 

often as the country could stand up 
under a flood of legislation, and hence they or- 
dained a biennial session to convene in Decem- 
ber and adjourn in March in order to restrict its 
deliberations to government appropriation bills. 
But the present congress, indifferent to this limi- 
tation, sputters away on almost every topic save 
supply measures, and there appears to be more 
government in business today than at any time 
since the postwar adjustment. Consider only a 
few of the matters congress is now pursuing: A 
house subcommittee recommends, among other 
punitive measures against Russia, that its ship- 
ments of manganese to the United States be em- 
bargoed (Page 18), a senate subcommittee is 
weighing amendments to the Sherman act; a 
rider on the war department appropriation bill 
limits purchases of raw material to domestic 
products; a senate committee is considering a 
complete bar to all immigration for two years, 
while a house committee would reduce it to 10 
per cent; the senate is firm for a $25,000,000 
loan for the purchase of human foodstuffs, a step 
which some appraise as an approach to a “‘dole.’ 
And it is pursuing all these matters up a blind 
alley, unless the President weakens in his de- 
termination that congress go home March 4 and 


stay home. 


Contend Economic Weather Is Predictable 


While members of congress continue to paint 
the employment situation in drab colors and the 
last word on unemployment insurance this ses- 
sion has not been spoken, the President’s emer- 
gency employment committee refrains from rec- 
ommending legislation. Rather, in a _ report 
(Page 17), it urges that labor be given a chance 
through more extensive maintenance and repair, 
new construction, production for stock, develop- 
ment of new customers.... Much the same pro- 
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gram with local variations is proposed by the 
New England Council (Page 17). Says the 
President’s committee, significantly: ‘Economic 
weather is predictable, but not with any high 
degree of accuracy as to the timing.” . . . . Mass 
production of public opinion rather than mass 
production of machines, may account for wide- 
spread belief in technological unemployment, as 
one of the serious and inevitable evils of the 
machine age. Statistics covering more than 30 
years indicate that the mechanization of indust- 
ry has created new jobs faster than it has dis- 
lodged men from old ones (Page 44). 


Though Slowly, Business Makes Progress 


Business, meanwhile, is immune to the con- 
fusion of words as Washington maintains its 
balance and proceeds to make progress, slowly. 





Photo 


Newsreel 


International 


In this span of 3500 feet, uniting New York and 
Jersey and now officially designated the George 
Washington Memorial bridge, the variation was less 
than 14-inch when the last girders were joined. 








In steel, another mild rise in production is reg- 
istered (Page 61), the sum of a slight, general 
improvement in specifying. Remembering 
that the seasonal expectations of last fall were 
short-lived, the more conservative sector of the 
business community is eagerly watching the 
various tidings of betterment, but is keeping 
sentiment well in check (Page 27). 


Look Abroad, and Feel Better 


Discouragingly slow as the recovery here 
seems to be, there is some solace in a com- 
parison with the European market situation. 
The hitherto-comfortable position of the French 
is deteriorating; the remainder of Europe is 
not improving. British steelmakers, follow- 
ing the lead of pig iron producers, propose to 
rebate $1.21 per ton to exclusive users of their 
products (Page 85). In the shipping sit- 
uation there is also considerable comfort. Ship- 
yards on the Atlantic have not been so busy 
since the war, and liners under contract or cer- 
tain under mail subsidies or government loans 
require 400,000 tons of steel over the next two 
years (Page 15). In the automotive indus- 
try moderate gains are evident, but with gen- 
uine consumer enthusiasm not yet uncovered 
(Page 24). Ford has reduced dealer discounts 
along with retail prices. Dark coiors are again 
the rage in automobile finishes, for one reason 
because they afford a better contrast with the 
new bright steel. Ford adds 1300 acres to 
his upper lake iron ore lands, becoming a part- 
ner of the Steel corporation in one mine (Page 
74). 


Remember the Alamo—and Rusk 


No matter that the United States has, giving 
effect to present construction, about 67,000,000 
tons of steel capacity and is only producing at 
an annual rate of 41,000,000 tons, the urge to 
build, to produce, is irrepressible. Fort Worth, 
Tex., is visualizing itself as the seat of a great 
southwestern steel industry (Page 25). Texas, 
it will be recalled, once indulged itself in the 
luxury of a state-owned blast furnace at Rusk, 
which proved a luxury indeed to taxpayers. 

At Newcastle, Del., the one-time plant of 
the Penn Seaboard Steel Corp. is to be converted 
into a cast iron pipe foundry, with an annual 
capacity of 150,000 tons, by a company in which 
there is a strong French interest (Page 74). 
This will cost Chelsea, Mass., a pipe foundry 
projected for there. Bethlehem is moving 
some of its plate mills from Coatesville to Spar- 
rows Point (Page 16). 


Safety Begins With the Steel 


Steel used in various products of industry is 
full of romance that starts in the laboratory. 
Little thought is given to the chemist and metal- 
lurgist in their endeavor to lessen the dangers 
of modern mechanized life. Yet upon their 
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skill in manipulating the test tube, microscope 
and X-ray machine depends safety of travel on 
land and sea and in the air (Page 38). 
Bonds for furnace refractories, especially for 
the so-called super-refractories, have been the 
object of considerable research the past year, 
with one result that zircon is now bonded suc- 
cessfully, producing a refractory applicable in 
acid melting work (Page 47). In addition, 
electrically-fused magnesia has been found su- 
perior to calcined magnesia from the spalling 
standpoint, at least for small installations.... 
Means for obtaining the efficiency of lubricants 
and bearing metals under various conditions of 
load, speed, temperature, etc., long have been 
a problem for the industrial engineer. A ma- 
chine for determining accurate information and 
suitable for industrial, power and other plants 
now has been devised (Page 48). 


Massachusetts— With or Without Windows 


Owners of the windowless Simonds Steel In- 
dustries plant, whose cornerstone was laid a 
few weeks ago, can afford to throw stones, but 
the Worcester Pressed Steel Co. cannot. In 
contrast to the total absence of window glass 
in the Fitchburg plant, the one at Worcester 
has 35,000 panes, these windows with struc- 
tural steel studded with large rivets and paint- 
ed a brilliant aluminum bronze comprising the 
entire exterior (Page 35). The battle of win- 
dows is on. One guess as to which style of 
architecture the manufacturers of window shade 
rollers prefer! It is estimated that the shade 
roller industry, producing about 50,000,000 
units annually, consumes about 7000 tons of 
steel. Springs, ratchets and pawls, and mis- 
cellaneous stampings account for a large part 
of the 7000 tons, but many rollers also have 
steel barrels (Page 42). Shade rollers for au- 
tomobiles consume 450 tons annually. 


If Baldwin Only Had Steel Common 


With that doggedness so characteristic of the 
British, Stanley Baldwin, steelmaster and for- 
mer prime minister, has been faithful to the 
metallurgical tradition of his family even in 
the face of a falling market. Had Mr. Bald- 
win jettisoned his iron and steel holdings in 
1923, he would be richer today by the differ- 
ence between $14.60 a share then and 40 cents 
now. <A person having a $14.60 stake in 
United States steel common in 1923 would have 
$24.41 today, not counting regular dividends 
(Page 16). While Mr. Baldwin is con- 
cerned over the disappearance of his wealth, 
Bethlehem Steel executives are troubled by 
their accumulations, for an action to force the 
return of some $36,000,000 paid them in bon- 
uses confronts them (Page 16). Formal 
decision to appeal the Jenkins decision in the 
Bethlehem-Sheet & Tube merger case has not 
yet been announced (Page 16). 
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six Class A Hog Island type ships. 
Placing the estimate of shipbuild- 
ing work definitely in sight on a 
basis of great accuracy, excluding 
those projects for which most mate- 
rial and equipment have been bought, 
the accompanying table represents 
ships for which none or only a por- 
tion have been covered. The new 
work is divided into four classes: 
First, ships under contract on ac- 
count of mail awards as of Jan. 5, 
1931; second, assured future con- 
tracts based on mail awards to date, 
as of Jan. 5, 1931; third, probable 
8 oy Py ry e 8 future contracts based on require- 
ip ul Ing ctivity i ments of mail awards to date as of 
Jan. 5, 1931; fourth, recent ship- 





building contracts placed independ- 
ently of mail award requirements, 


se 400,000 Tons of Steel rrr isev 


Mail Calls for Ships 


TEEL requirements for Ameri- sance of American shipping. This is ' 
; 3 shat ‘ Among assured future contracts 
ean shipbuilding now under clear; we cannot go back to a condi- ‘ 
7 : ; ‘ based on mail awards already made 
contract or likely to come out tion of helplessness on the seas. We : , : 
‘ . . : are the following: 
immediately will total almost must build up and protect our for- : ; 
. i Export Steamship Corp., 2. ships, 
400,000 tons, spread over the next eign markets by sending our own 16.000 tons 
), ». 
two years, according to indications in goods in our own ships. American-South African Line, 1 ship, 
the present renewed activity in ship- In addition to the ships mentioned 8272 tons. 
building. in the accompanying table a large Grace Steamship Co., 2 ships, 19,000 
Listing &7 steel, powered vessels, volume of work is going on. The tons, bids called for 
: . ‘ P : . P ‘ Atli * & Carribe: Ste Javiga- 
estimated to cost a total of $300,- Baltimore Mail Steamship Co. op- a “ ; ee; " wl “? Naviga 
=a a , ion o. (Re ane), 1 ship, 8000 
000,000, under contract or definitely erated by the Roosevelt Line, is hav- éaicie =a —— 
foreshadowed by mail contracts al- ing rebuilding and refitting done on Dollar Steamship Lines, 2 ships, 23,- 
ready let, Marine Review, Cleveland, five ships at a cost of $7,000,000 and 000 tons. 
by its editor, A. H. Jansson, calls at the American Scantie Line, on the States Steamship Co., 3 ships, 30,000 
tention to the present activity of basis of mail contracts awarded, is tons, bids called for. 
American shipbuilding. These ships planning elaborate reconditioning of Colombian Steamship Co., 83. ships, 


range from the PRESIDENT Hoover, 
shown above, which was launched 
Dec. 9, and the new United States 
liners over 700 feet in length, to a 


ee en ee ee eee Ships Now Under Contract and Building 








500, 
Gross Tonnage Runs High Contracts Based on Mail Awards 
In the table of ships now under , : _ Gross 
a eearentin ca Owner suilder Number Tonnags 
contract a total tonnage of 335,700 2 : ‘ : : . . fe 
< : s fae Ce kxxport Steamship Co. New York Shipbuilding Co. 2 17.400 
is presented. Inasmuch as approxi- United States Lines New York Shipbuilding Co. 2 60,000 
mately 40 per cent of the gross ton- Dollar Steamship Lines Newport News Shipbuilding & 
nage is represented by the steel in Dry Dock Co. 2 416.000 
a : ‘Tnited Mail Steamship Co. N ‘t News Shi g 
the hull, about 134,000 tons will be United M ail - amship oo a ats <a ag Ship maning 6 dk 99 & 

‘ 4 i (United Fruit Co.) Dry Dock Co. 3 22,500 
required for this purpose. In the Oceanic Steamship Co. sethlehem Shipbuilding Corp 2 35,000 
ships listed as probable future con- United Mail Steamship Co Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp 3 22,500 
tracts a total of 415,000 tons gross Panama Mail Steamship Co. Federal Shipbuilding & Dry 

; ‘ : , a é Dock Co. { 38,000 
tonnage is presented, yielding re 
quirements of 166,000 tons on the 18 241,400 
same basis. Machinery and other Contracts Not Based on Mail Awards 
equipment for this total gross ton bia) hipbuilai 

Bo alll Cas . — Oceanic Steamship Line Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp. l 17,500 
nage is es ated ¢ 5,000 tons, giv- - : . cosy er 
» pclae gpa sb . — P, & O. Steamship Co. Newport News Shipbuilding & 
ing a total of 375,350 tons of steel Dry Dock Co. 1 5,000 
and iron in hull and equipment. In Motor Tankship Corp. Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 5 45,000 
asmuch as the gross tonnage of 18 United States Navy Newport News Shipbuilding & 
vessels is k ‘ this total is Dry Dock Co. I 13,800 

esi hee not Known, ls ng an Standard Oil Co. New York Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 2 13,000 
short of the real steel needs for the Prof. EK. R. Johnson Bath Iron Works 1 
present program. Charles H. Thorne sath Iron Works | siabados : 
ieee. eee , Coast Guard Service United Dry Docks Inc. | rT Tre 

Every shipyard, on the Atlantic City of New York United Dry Docks Ince. “a ee 
Coast at least,’ says Mr. Jansson, “‘is Atlantic Refining Co. Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co 1 
busier than at any time since the Gulf Refining Co. Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp. 2 

ce a otis ? Vesta Coal Co. Howard Shipyards 1 

war e are > Stk aS = ‘1.2 F : . 1 
ar. Once again the : nited tates Young Bros. Ltd. Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp. 
has embarked on a shipbuilding pro- City of Boston George Lawley & Sons Corp. ’ 
gram destined to place us in the City of New York Todd Shipyards Corp. l 
Coast Guard Service Bath Iron Works Corp. i 


first rank of maritime nations. Who 
can tell? Maybe the period we are 28 14,300 
now going through will be noted in 
history as the epoch of the renais- 
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15,000 tons. 

Tnited Fruit Co., 2 ships, 14,000 tons. 

United States Lines, 2 ships, 100,000 
tons. 

Oceanic & Oriental Navigation Co., 4 
ships, 32,000 tons. 

Tampa Interocean Steamship Co., 
ships, 10,000 tons. 

Eastern Steamship Co., 3 ships, 15,000 
tons. 
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Bethlehem Moves Part of 
Coatesville Plate Mill 


Philadelphia—Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., has decided definitely 
to discontinue its plate mills at 
Coatesville, Pa., which specialized in 
high grade steel. Machinery which 
can be used to advantage will be re- 
moved to other plants. One of the 
three blast furnaces of the company 
at Coatesville will be dismantled, the 
other two will be kept in shape for 
renewal of operations when condi- 
tions warrant. 

Quincy Bent, vice president of 
Bethlehem, explained the move by 
stating that with the Bethlehem mills 


in Coatesville there was an over Ca- 
pacity of plate mills there in propor- 
tion to the district’s consumption of 
plates. The Bethlehem company is ex- 
pected to concentrate on its Spar- 
rows Point, Md., plant for the mak- 
ing of plates. 

Operations will continue at the 
Bethlehem tube plant at Coatesville. 
The Coatesville plant of Bethlehem 
has an annual capacity of 216,000 
tons of sheared plates, 15,000 tons of 
flanged and dished plates, 523,200 
tons of pig iron and 336,000 tons of 
ingots. 


Retains Jobbing Mills 


Chicago—Existing sheet capacity of 
the Inland Steel Co., at Indiana Har- 
bor, Ind., and Milwaukee, will not be 
displaced by the new continuous mill 
to be supplied by the Mesta Machine 
Co., Pittsburgh. Whether additional 
blast furnace and open hearth fur- 
nace capacity will be added has not 
been determined. 

The expansion program will give 
Inland new production in strip steel. 


Chicago Machinery Dealers Deny 
Appraisal Plan Is Unfair to Trade 


ASHINGTON — Answer has 

been filed with the _ fed- 

eral trade commission by 
the Machine Tool Distributors, Chi- 
cago, to the complaint issued by the 
commission Dec. 11, 1930. 

The association denies that its 
board of directors has any “author- 
ity or power over the members.” 
The respondent also denies ‘‘that it 
employs a clerk at its headquarters, 
but says that it has no headquar- 
ters.”’ 

The answer states further “that 
the central office is no more than 
an information bureau and recording 
agency, that it exerts no control 
whatsoever over the members or any 
of them, dictates no policies, makes 
no recommendations or suggestions, 
and has no power or authority than 
to receive and disseminate informa- 
tion within the limitations as here- 
inabove and hereinafter stated.’’ 

It is stated further that the ‘‘cen- 
tral office is but a convenient name 
to describe the place where the rec- 
ords of appraisal of bids and their 
withdrawals are from time to time 
kept and maintained.” 

The answer states also that ‘“‘this 
plan (Chicago Appraisal Plan) in 
no way affects the individual mem- 
bers in the sale of their new machin- 
ery and that there is no limitation, 
by agreement or otherwise, upon the 
members or any of them in regard 
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to the kind of machinery to be sold, 
the territory of their operations, 
price maintenance, service and main- 
tenance features, boycotting or black 
listing of customers or dealers, bo- 
nuses, refraining from competition 
or other like practices. 

Respondent, further answering, 
“denies that any or all of the acts 
and things by it done have been or 
are to the injury or prejudice of 
the public and/or of the competitors 
of this respondent or of its mem- 
bers who make use of the ‘Chicago 
Appraisal Plan,’ and denies that any 
of its acts and doings constitutes un- 
fair competition in commerce. 

‘‘Wherefore, respondent, reserv- 
ing all rights of appeal to any order 
of said Commission, prays that the 
complaint herein against this re- 
spondent, its directors, and each of 
them, its executive committee, be 
dismissed.”’ 

In addition to the formal answer 
of the association separate answers 
have also been filed with the com- 
mission by the board of directors 
and executive committee of the as- 
sociation and by individual com- 
panies who are members of the as- 
sociation. All of these answers are 
very similar in nature to that filed 
by the association, which initiated 
the action and asked the trade com- 
mission to examine its procedure for 
legality. 


Schwab Defends Bonus 
System of Bethlehem 


EVELOPMENTS in the past week 
D growing out of the attempted 
merger of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., with the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. included: 


Filing of suit in chancery court 
at Newark, N. J., by a small group 
of minority stockholders against 
Bethlehem and 13 officers and direc- 
tors demanding restitution of $36,- 
498,668 paid as bonuses to Presi- 
dent Grace and others in the cor- 
poration. The stockholders claimed 
they did not know of the bonus pay- 
ments until last summer from tes- 
timony in the Bethlehem-Sheet & 
Tube merger case hearing. 

A vigorous defense of the bonus 
system by Charles M. Schwab, Beth- 
lehem chairman, who takes full re- 
sponsibility for it. 

Extension of contract under which 
Bethlehem and Sheet & Tube were 
to be merged, to Jan. 27. This date 
marks expiration of time when ap- 
peal may be taken from decision by 
Judge Jenkins, enjoining the mer- 
ger. 

Statement by a representative of 
Sheet & Tube late Tuesday, Jan. 
20, that no decision had been made 
to appeal the case. 


Following the suit in chancery for 
return of the bonus money, Vice 
Chancellor Backes issued an order re- 
quiring Bethlehem and its officers to 
show cause Jan. 27 why they should 
not give an accounting. Request for 
an injunction to restrain the corpo- 
ration from making further bonus 
payments was refused. 

“Responsibility for the Bethlehem 
profit-sharing plan is entirely mine,” 
declared Mr. Schwab. “As well 
known, the system has been approved 
by our stockholders and with their 
consent its operation has been dele- 
gated to me. I have never personally 
participated in the distribution so 
that I might be entirely free from all 
possible prejudice in fixing the rela- 
tive participations of the men who 
were compensated. 

“IT shall continue to exercise my 
best judgment so long as our stock- 
holders and directors shall continue 
the power in me. The Bethlehem 
profit-sharing system has resulted to 
its great advantage, and I shall de- 
fend it with my stockholders who may 
question its propriety.” 


Baldwin, Holding Steel 


Stocks, Loses Fortune 


Stanley Baldwin, former prime min- 
ister of England, disclosed recently 
that the depreciation of his holdings 
in the iron and steel industry of Great 
Britain has been so great that some 


»9 


of his holdings, worth in 1923 about 
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$14.60 per share, were now valued at 
40 cents. 

“T nailed my flag to the mast of 
British industry,” he said, explaining 
that members of the Baldwin family 
had been engaged in the iron and 
steel business since the reign of 
Charles II. 


(Editor’s Note: Had Mr. Baldwin in 
1923 exchanged his English shares for 
common stock of the United States Steel 
Corp., even at the year’s high, for every 
$14.60 then he would have today $24.41, 
excluding regular dividends.) 


Says Economic Weather 
Can Be Predicted 


Washington — “Our economic 
knowledge is such that no one can 
yet prophesy with accuracy just 
when a boom is going to break or 
just when a slump is going to end,” 
Edward E. Hunt, secretary of the 
President’s emergency employment 
committee, said in a recent state- 
ment. ‘“‘The economic weather is 
predictable,’”’ he said, ‘‘but not with 
any high degree of accuracy as to 
the timing. 

“T know of no way in which to 
increase our knowledge and hence 
our influence over economic condi- 
tions except by hard, continuous 
study of probable causes and effects 
and continuous attempts at control.’’ 


Farrell Deplores Talk 
of Possible Wage Cuts 


James A. Farrell, president, 
United States Steel Corp., in address- 
ing the National Canners’ associa- 
tion at Chicago, Jan. 19, declared 
“the low point of the business de- 
pression was passed thirty days 
ago.”’ 

Taking issue with financial men 
who urge wage cuts, Mr. Farrell as- 
serted that general reduction in 
wages would set back impending 
recovery in this country by at least 
two years. Relief given to the un- 
employed and general adherence to 
fair wages undoubtedly have 
hastened impending recovery, Mr. 
Farrell added, and went on to ex- 
press his belief that buyers and 
manufacturers must be persuaded 
that their prime interest lies not in 
frugal inventories and _hand-to- 
mouth purchases. The tariff should 
be no bar to returning business, Mr. 
Farrell believes. 


Fence Standard Continued 


Washington—tThe simplified prac- 
tice recommendation on woven wire 
fencing and fence packages has been 
reaffirmed without change for one 
year. The average degree of ad- 
herence to the recommendation is 
approximately 98 per cent. 
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enew Equipment To Aid 


abor, Hoover Board Urges 


SOUND source of unemploy- 

ment relief is to be found in 

activities associated with re- 

pairs, renewals of machinery 
and maintenance, according to a sur- 
vey prepared by executive of certain 
large industrial companies at the re- 
quest of President Hoover’s emerg- 
ency committee. About one-third 
of the companies having an unem- 
ployment problem are _ reported to 
have proceeded with work of this na- 
ture which otherwise would have 
been postponed. 

The committee also has had pre- 
pared an “‘Outline of Industrial Poli- 
cies and Practices in Time of Re- 
duced Operations and Employment.”’ 
The outline is said to be based upon 
many reports coming to the com- 
mittee from progressive companies. 

Under ‘‘Methods of Spreading 
Employment’? the committee sug- 
gests: Reduced weekly schedule, re- 
duced daily schedule, shorter shifts 
in continuous operation, alternating 
shifts or “staggering,” and rotation 
of days off. 

These methods are suggested for 
increasing work available: More ex- 
tensive maintenance and repair, ac- 
celerated replacement of machinery, 
construction, production for stock, 
development of new products and 
new customers. 

Analysis of payroll and a survey 
of personnel are advised as a basis 
for lay-off procedure. This should 
disclose the persons willing to go on 
furlough without pay; duplication of 
wage earners in the same family unit 
in the company’s employ; need for 





earnings as indicated by the num- 
ber of dependents and home respon- 
sibilities: adequacy or inadequacy of 
part-time earnings, and persons to 
whom assurance can be given as to 
the security of their employment. 

Permanent policies for stabiliza- 
tion of earnings and employment are 
discussed in the committee’s report, 
including: Forecasting and planning, 
broader training of new employes, 
standardization of products, guaran- 
teed employment, unemployment in- 
surance and an elastic workday or 
week. 


New England Council 


Gives Employment Formula 


Reduction of unemployment has 
two phases, the immediate which 
calls for action to avoid and alleviate 
distress, and the long-time, requiring 
adoption and development of policies 
making for steady operations, the 
New England ecouncil’s industrial 
committee reports. This group of 
manufacturers, with headquarters at 
Boston, has outlined a _ program. 
Overhauling machinery and equip- 
ment and modernizing plants are in 
the list of immediate measures. 

Long-time measures are: Plan and 
budget sales, production and profit; 
establish adequate standards of qual- 
ity, value, and especially perform- 
ance, with suitable rewards for at- 
tainment and maintenance; merchan- 
dise aggressively; adopt or extend 
research; and improve employe 
morale. 





STEEL BEST FOR LOW BUILDINGS, TOO! 
Skyscrapers have no exclusive call on steel for even the one-story gas and 


service station is best built of this enduring metal. 


The Columbian Steel Tank 


Co., Kansas City, Mo., built this superstation for the Baker Oil Co., at Little 


Rock, Ark. The building is 28 x 80 
fluted Doric steel columns. 


feet. The flat panel effect is relieved by 





Value of Nation’s lron Ore Output The Business Week 
Shrinks $51,260,000 in 1930 in Washington 


OURTEEN recommendations have 
been proposed by the Fish commit- 


RON ore shipped by producers in in 1929. This increase probably is tee, which has been investigating com- 
the United States in 1930 had a due to a shight improvement in the munistic activities in the United 
total value of $145,888,000 at the percentage of iron as market prices States. One proposal is that congress 
mines, $51,260,640 less than _ the were unchanged. immediately consider a complete em- 
ore shipped in 1929. Total shipments The average value of the ore pro- bargo on imports of Russian man- 
in 1930 were 55,094,000 gross tons, duced in the southeastern states last ganese ore. 
compared with 75,602,734 tons in 1929. year was $1.94 per gross ton, 78 cents a 4 
The decrease in tonnage was 27 per less than that in the Lake Superior Panama canal office states tolls 
cent, and in total value 26 per cent. district. The average value at mines through the canal for 1930 totaled 
About 84 per cent of the ore in 1930 in the northeastern states was $3.61. $26,106,900. Only 5875 commercial 
came from the Lake Superior dis- Most of the northeastern ore is mag ships went through the canal in 1930, 
fewest since 1926. 


= rr) — 
| se ] 


Senate confirmed Edgar F. Bros- 
° ° sard and Lincoln Dixon as members 
Shipments and Mine Values for Two Years Compared of the tariff commission, completing 


the confirmation of the entire new 








1929 - 1930 








District Gross tons Value Gross tons Value board. * 
Lake Superior: iq Ag. 44 
Michigan 16,838,568 $47,597,976 — 11,262,000 $32,248,000 An amendment has been placed in 
Minnesota $6,470,243 121,776,312 34,000,000 90,598,000 ts ar 3 $ Pie : 
iaiiaveuaiin 1789-721 1'848°978 1149000 3180-000 the war department appropriation bill 
in the house providing that raw mate- 
65,998,532 174,223,266 $6,411,000 126,026,000 rials used in supplies purchased by 
Southeastern states: the armv ust riginate . 
Alabama 6,637,299 12,575,113 5,607,000 10,586,000 h ; 7 mus originat in the 
Georgia 59,316 175,145 53,000 149,000 United States. 
Missouri 171,456 661,055 27,000 $82,000 C] ] 
North Carolina mee tle Me sseseens President Hoover’s emergency em- 
Tennessee 101,796 234,827 28,000 5,000 
estar oe rr 36 N00 57000 ployment committee announces that 
7 within the past 100 days public con- 
7,000,674 13,753,182 5,851,000 11,349,000 struction totaling $700,000,000 has 
Northeastern states . coi on ies inal lina otting .ciekes 
oy daemon 985.115 1.157.848 387.000 1,686,000 been financed, including cities, states, 
New York 875 3,941,985 752,000 3,647,000 and townships. 
Pennsylvania 1,151,130 2,382,839 894,000 2,012,000 ] 
. - ac j : sen: > oe] 4 
2,311,809 7,482,672 2,033,000 7,345,000 Resolution ot Senator Reed, — of 
Western states 1,191,719 1,689,520 799,000 1,168,000 Pennsylvania, providing tor a_two- 
Grand total 75,602,734 $197,148,640 55,094,000 $145,888,000 year prohibition of immigration has 
Note—Total shipments for 1930 estimated by bureau of mines been placed in the hands of a sub- 
= committee of the senate committee on 
immigration. There is a general ap- 
proval of the plan in congress. 
trict. The value of the 46,411,000 tons netite and is concentrated at the Ly oi 
of lake ore, excluding 801,000 tons mines, accounting for the fact the Senators King, Robinson and 
containing 5 per cent or more of man value was 89 cents a ton higher than Hastings comprise a subcommittee of 
ganese, was $126,026,000, a reduction that in the Lake Superior district. the senate judiciary committee to 
» ©1090 107 OFF Fr ‘ ms : ° : ; co c earings on changes i e 
of $48,197,266 from 1929. The foregoing figures and those in he t hearings " h pen ‘ ae th 
-~_ . . . . sherman antitrust law. wo Dills in 
The average value of the Lake Su- the accompanying table are from a : 
s ; : i peel the senate and one in the house 
perior ore at the mines in 1930 was current report by the bureau of mines. 
a rays é wi ; would amend the law. 
$2.72 per gross ton, 4 cents more than Shipments for 1930 are estimated. Cras Segal 


Department of labor states that in 
December there was a “below. av- 
i erage” employment trend. The de- 

‘ partment calls attention to the build- 
ing funds, both public and _ private, 
which are now available, and_ indi- 
cates that this will help. 


och 


Attend Regional Meeting 





Birmingham, Ala. Some 260 

: , foundrymen were registered at the 

MODERN DRAGON’S SKELETON IS OF STEEL Southern Regional conference of the 

This steel frame for a locomotive was cast by the General Steel Castings American Foundrvmen’s association 
Corp., Commonwealth division, Granite City, lil. Jt has provision for six sets at Hotel Tutwiler, Jan. 20-21. Many 
of drivers and three cylinders, is over 60 feet long and weighs 82,000 pounds represented northern foundry inter- 


finished. More than 130,000 pounds of steel was poured to obtain the rough 
casting. This frame affords a unit on which to hang the boiler, firebox and 
wheels and then we’re off. First glance at the picture calls up visions of Chinese 
dragons. 


ests. A lively interest was shown in 
the papers presented, and discussion 
of foundry problems. 
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Overhead Crane Business 


Shows Effect of Depression 


EFLECTING generally depressed 
industrial conditions, bookings 
of overhead electric crane equip- 
ment dropped sharply in 1939, 
both in units and dollar value, ac- 
cording to the Electric Overhead 
Crane institute, New York. New or- 
ders totaled 791 units with a ¢Ca- 
pacity of 13,0454, tons, valued at 
$7,070,239.81. This compares with 
1689 units booked in 1929, which 
were valued at $14,618,319.45, and 
represents a reduction of more than 
one half both in orders and value. 

A better showing is made in ship- 
ments, due to the fact that backlogs 
with builders at the start of 1930 
were large. During the period under 
review 1020 units were shipped, 
valued at $10,079,843.14, compared 
with 1929 shipments of 1565 units 
valued at $12,290,629.05. While new 
orders increased slightly in Decem- 
ber, 1930, the value of such orders 
was below those placed in November, 
and backlogs of unfilled orders on 


Jan. 1, 1931, were far below those of 
one year ago. The accompanying 
table gives comparative figures on 


orders and shipments, as well as dol 
lar values, for 1929 and 1930. 


Sell Most Springs Direct 


Manufacturers of steel springs sell 

cent or $30,311,000 
their product direct to 
consumers, according to 
manufac- 
com- 


65.7 per 
worth of 
industrial 
the 1929 census of 
turers by the department of 
merce. Sales to wholesalers totaled 
$14,386,000, or 31.2 per cent of the 
total. Total spring sales were $46,- 
171,000. Of the remainder 2.4 per 
cent, or $1,134,000 to retailers and 
0.7 per cent to manufacturers’ whole 
sale branches. The census finds 94 
establishments engaged primarily in 
the manufacture of steel springs. 


Machine Tool Orders 


Improve in December 
Machine tool orders’ index rose 
from November’s low of 60.4 to 65.2 
for December, not so much for the 
larger companies in the “A” group 
as for the “B” and “C” companies. In- 
dex of orders for 1930 is 127.8, com- 
pared with 281 for 1929 and 236.6 for 
1928. Shipments increased in Decem- 
ber over November. For the year, 
index of shipments is 152.6, com- 
pared to 284.6 for 1929. As 1931 be- 
gan, index of unfilled orders was 203, 
down 64 per cent from a year ago, ac- 
cording to the National Machine Tool 
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Builders’ association, 
whose compilation for 
orders follows: 


Cincinnati, 
three-month 


*Index *Index *Index 

1929 A B Cc Total 
Dec. ... 224.0 212.7 258.3 222.1 
1930 

Jan. 173.8 171.9 226.8 175.4 
Feb. ... 1763 169.1 213.6 172.6 
March 172.8 184.0 219.7 He i ge 
April .. 167.6 197.7 214.4 176.8 
May .... 155.2 191.2 195.3 165.1 
June ... 137.6 171.6 169.4 146.7 
July .... 106.6 146.5 146.9 117.3 
Aug. 100.8 137.0 138.0 110.2 
Sept. .. 103.5 139.0 156.0 113.6 
Oct. ... 104.4 135.0 151.0 113.38 
ee asses 89.0 106.3 143.5 95.5 
Dec. .. 65.2 90.9 113.8 73.1 


*Note—Index A, base over $50,000; 
Index B, base $10,000 to $50,000; 
Index C, base less than $10,000. 
Base: average shipments for years 
1922-23-24. Totals: The total of all 
reports is not an average of A, B 
and C, but the sum of each item in 
percentage of the total base. 


Sheet Sales Increased; 
Output Lower in December 


Daily average sheet sales by inde 
pendent mills in December increased 
75 per cent from November; produc- 
tion decreased 5 per cent, and ship- 
ments dropped 11 per cent. Total 
sales for December were 233,289 
tons, production 145,125 
shipments 144,040 tons. 

The National Association of Flat 
Rolled Steel Manufacturers, Cleve 
land, reports unfilled tonnage as of 
Jan. 1 was 378,601 
mate finished stock on hand awaiting 
shipment, 100,961 tons; and approxi 
mate in stock unsold, 83,629 tons. 

Total sheet capacity in the United 
States for December was 


tons, and 


tons; 


approx] 


approxi- 


mately 539,800 tons, and the capaci- 
ty on which the foregoing figures are 
based is 364,950 tons. 


Foundry Equipment Decline 
Halted at Year's End 


December index of foundry equip- 
ment orders snapped back from the 
low of November and stood at 59.8, 
according to 19 reports made to the 


Foundry Equipment Manufacturers’ 
asssociation: 
1927 1928 1929 1930 
Jan. 180.4 132.7 180.5 160.1 
Feb. 198.0 123.6 197.0 196.4 
Mar. 131.1 138.6 209.4 164.1 
Apr. 136.0. 107:7 173.8 122.8 
May 134.8 335.6 177.7 92.7 
June 138.4. 1493 177.3 103.1 
July 89.9 94.8 219.8 90.6 
Aug. 106.4 278.0 229.5 85.2 
Sept. 80.4 170.0 216.3 91.0 
Oct. 98.0 185.0 245.3 50.0 
Nov. 95.8 197.8 128.6 45.3 
Dec. 106.8 166.5 208.0 59.8 
3ase: Average monthly shipments 


for 1922-23-24 taken as 190. 


Locomotives Up for Month 


December shipments of railroad lo- 


comotives from the principal manu- 
facturing plants totaled 49 locomo- 


tives, compared with 43 in November 
and 67 in December, 1929, accord- 
ing to the department of commerce 
Total shipments for 1930 were 763; 
for 1929, 846; and for 1928, 489. Fol- 
lowing are monthly reports: 


Shipments Unfilled Orders 
1929 Domestic Foreign Domestic Foreign 
Dec. 63 4 483 7 
(Year) 742 104 
1930 
Jan. 48 577 10 
Feb. 64 3 525 8 
March 66 2 529 6 
April 94 3 461 3 
May 56 2 410 9 
June 80 1 335 8 
July 55 1 284 7 
Aug. 73 4 229 5 
Sept. 65 169 
Oct 50 127 5 
Nov. 3 88 5 
Dec 14 5 104 
(Year) 739 24 








Overhead Crane Business Statistics 


New Orders 


Shipments 


1930 1929 1930 1929 
Units Value Units Value Units Value Units Value 
Jan. 56 $405,707.36 173 $1,383,257.70 104 $977,078.89 107 $851,514.34 
Feb. 91 832,357.45 149 1,172,850.60 95 773,068.05 97 585,986.10 
March 108 850,658.50 199 1,918,720.40 107 1,058,761.76 113 772,609.10 
April 83 882,358.81 149 1,193,647.85 106 825,326.50 107 748,367.40 
May 72 595,855.00 181 1,456,541.80 100 879,442.31 134 1,122,014.90 
June 71 740,866.70 152 1,189,046.86 92 956,366.85 150 1,091,228.20 
July 70 601,333.00 126 1,156,843.45 90) 1,005,446.35 145 1,146,264.00 
Aug. 54 522,011.00 124 1,164,989.95 80 728,923.00 140 1,059,946.66 
Sept. 52 614,070.00 89 700,972.50 69 941,570.00 141 1,048,054.10 
Oct. 15 352,680.75 13 1,142,216.00 66 676,649.00 152 1,322,118.30 
Nov. 1 370,443.25 132 1,404,994.45 60 586,503.75 131 1,162,204.50 
Dec. 18 301,899.00 81 734,237.89 51 670,706.68 148 1,380,321.45 
Total *791 7,070,239.81 1689 14,618,319.45 1020 10,079,843.14 1565 12,290,629.05 


*Tonnage capacity 13,045%4. 











Industrial Men in the Day's News 


Don L. Brown, New President, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co. 


ROM an apprenticeship in a steel 

mail box riveting shop he has risen 
to be head of world’s largest exclusive 
airplane engine plant. 


IS airplane motor experience for the 

French government fitted him ad- 
mirably for his wartime effort for the 
United States, in charge of assembly for 
the Wright-Martin Co. 








OLLOWING a rapid rise in engine production, Don 

L. Brown as noted in Steet of Oct. 23, 1930, was 

elected president of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co., 

Hartford, Conn., in charge of the plant said to be 
the world’s largest devoted exclusively to airplane en- 
gine manufacture. 

Born in Berlin, Wis., in 1890, his business experience 
since has been almost entirely in the industrial produc- 
tion field. After completing high school in his home 
town he entered as an apprentice in the small shop of 
Peck Hamre Mfg. Co., Berlin, making riveted steel mail 
boxes. Thus he started his association with steel prod- 
ucts which, with few interruptions, has since continued. 

A year later he went to Chicago, where he made a con- 
nection with Illinois Steel Co., South Chicago. He 
worked for three years in various divisions of the open- 
hearth department and attended night school at the 
school of commerce, Northwestern university. He left 
Chicago to become affiliated with the production and 
planning department of Simplex Automobile Co., New 
Brunswick, N. J., then engaged in building Hispano 
Suiza airplane motors for the French government for 
use in World war planes. Mr. Brown advanced steadily 


FTER automobile and steam engine 
work, he returned to aircraft with 


F.B. Rentschler, whom he now succeeds. 


in the motor division, and in 1917 when the company 
was reorganized as the Wright-Martin Co. he had charge 
of the assembling department. 

Soon after this the company absorbed the General Ve- 
hicle Co., Long Island City, N. Y., and at the close of 
the war, Mr. Brown accompanied W. P. Anderson to 
Olds Motor Works, Lansing, Mich., as production man- 
ager. He left to become production manager for Hous- 
ton-Stanwood & Gamble Co., Covington, Ky., manufac- 
turer of steam engines. In 1921, however, he returned 
to the aircraft engine field with F. B. Rentschler, at that 
time president and general manager of Wright Aeronau- 
tical Corp. Mr. Brown was placed in charge of pro- 
duction and later became assistant factory manager. He 
resigned in 1925 to go with Mr. Rentschler and to aid 
in developing Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co., Hartford. 
Since then, in addition to his work in engine production, 
he supervised the design and construction of the com- 
pany’s new plant in East Hartford. 

He is an ardent airplane enthusiast and recently had 
a breakfast engagement in Cleveland, flew to Hartford 
for luncheon, and played golf there that afternoon. His 
chief hobby, next to flying, is horseback riding. 








H. WAITE, identified with STEEL of Jan. 8, 


American Steel & Wire Co., 


for about 20 years, has been of Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., has headquar- 
at Kansas City, Mo., to succeed ters in the Grant building, Pitts- 
He is a director of Mackin- 


appointed manager of sales 
the late Maj. J. M. Holloway. burgh. 
Mr. Waite spent 18 years’ for 
the company at Denver, rising to be 
assistant manager of sales in that 
territory. Two years ago he was 
transferred to Kansas City as a mem- 
ber of the sales organization. 

oo 2 


Herbert A. May, who as noted in 


Foundry Corp., 


Malcolm 


20 


has been appointed 
assistant to F. A. Merrick, president 


tosh-Hemphill Co., 
Pittsburgh Aviation 
Industries Corp., 
bank, all of Pittsburgh; Union Drawn 
Steel Co., and Farmers National bank, 
Beaver Falls. Pa., and Davidson Ore 
Mining Co., Buffalo. 

Carrington, 


director of finished stocks, Westing- 
house company, East Pittsburgh, 
Co:, since 1926, has been appointed as- 
sistant to the vice president. He will 
have general supervision of shipping 
stocks, order procedure and office man- 
agement. 

Thomas S. Perkins, formerly man 
ager of supply engineering and con- 
sulting engineer, was made general 
manager of distribution engineering. 
Other appointments follow: 

R. W. E. Owens, manager of in- 
dustrial motor engineering, is made 


Pittsburgh Steel 


Forbes National 


formerly 
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general manager of industrial en- 
gineering. 

W. M. McConahey is appointed con- 
sulting engineer at Sharon, Pa. H. V. 
Putnam succeeds Mr. McConahey as 
manager of the trasnformer engin- 
eering department. 

M. S. Hancock is appointed assist- 
ant manager of the industrial motor 
engineering department and R. E. 
Marbury is made assistant manager 
of the supply engineering depart- 
ment. 

A. S. Duncan is appointed man- 
ager of shipping stocks and H. C. 
McElhone is assigned to duties in 
connection with the analytical re- 
views of office operations. 


Ls te 


Cc. H. Brunke has been appointed 
Toronto, Ont., manager for United 
States Steel Products Co., New 
York, in succession to F. C. Brunke, 
resigned. 

co ws iy 

Russell St. John has been elected 
president of the Canadian Equipment 
Co., Montreal, Que., to succeed the 
lato Burton Wyman St. John, whose 
death was reported in Stren. of Dec. 
25, 1930. 

os oF 

Roy I. Morrison, general sales man- 
ager of Buffalo Tank Corp., Buffalo, 
has been elected a vice president and 
a director, to succeed Sylvester A. Col- 
lins, resigned. All other officers were 
re-elected. 

a fF 

John Stevenson has been appointed 
general superintendent of the Brooks 
works of American Locomotive Co., 
Dunkirk, N. Y., to succeed Charles A. 
Schrader, resigned. Mr. Stevenson 
formerly was with American Car & 
Foundry Co., New York. 

OO O 

W. J. Crowe, rolling mill engineer, 
and Louis A. Deesz, fuel and gas en- 
gineer, have become affiliated with 
Freyn Engineering Co., Chicago, and 
will be located near Moscow, Russia, 
in connection with that interest’s steel 
mill project in Kuznetsk, Siberia. 


a & i 

J. L. Sussman, head of Pipe & 
Tube Products Corp., New York, has 
returned from several weeks trip to 
England, Germany, Belgium and the 
Netherlands, visiting leading steel 
works. He spent much time at the 
plants of Tubes Ltd., England, where 
he studied a new process of electric 
welding of hot rolled strip. 

Ey id 2 

John F. Galvin, president of Metal 
Stamping Co., Long Island City, N. Y., 
has been re-elected chairman of the 
Port of New York Authority, of which 
he has been commissioner since 1923. 
This body has charge of large engi- 
neering projects in New York city and 
northern New Jersey, including Hud- 
son river bridge at Fort Lee and Bay- 
onne-Staten Island bridge. Other 
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plans under way call for the expendi- 
ture of several million dollars. 
ai 
C. H. Keeney, identified with found- 
ry equipment manufacture for about 
25 years, has been appointed sales 
manager for Northern Blower Co., 
Cleveland, manufacturer of sand blast 
rooms, core Ovens, air separators, ex- 
haust systems, ete. 
O OO 
Norman C. Cooper, mill manager of 
the Container Corp. of America, Ko- 
komo, Ind., succeeded Arthur C. 
Moore on Jan. 15 as superintendent 
of the Circleville, O., plant. Mr. 





R. R. Wason 


Who, as noted in STEEL of Jan. 15, 

was elected president of Manning, 

Maxwell & Moore Inc., New York, in 

succession to C. A. Moore, now board 
chairman 


Moore had been in that position for 
about four years. 
O OO 
John H. McCormick has resigned 
as president of Lycoming Mfg. Co., 
Williamsport, Pa., castings, motors, 
ete. He has been with the company 
since 1908, serving as_ president 
since 1926. He has devoted much 
time to the development of §8-in- 
line automobile motors. 
i 
F. L. Morse has been elected presi- 
dent of Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y., 
a division of Borg-Warner Corp., Chi- 
cago. F. C. Thompson has been elect 
ed first vice president and general 
manager, and D. B. Perry, second vice 
president and secretary. C. J. Kener- 
son is treasurer. 
ts te 
T. T. Craine, of Steubenville, O., has 
been appointed general manager of 
sheet mills of the Weirton Steel Co., 
Weirton, W. Va., and Steubenville, to 
succeed Russell Horne, who resigned 


LJ 


to assume similar duties at Canton, 


O., for Republic Steel Corp., Youngs- 
town, O. 
i ft) Oo 
Samuel Wyres, identified with 
Brainard Steel Corp., Warren, O., for 
some time, has been promoted to be 
general plant superintendent. 
O O QO 
Paul W. Stewart has been added to 
the staff of A. O. Smith Corp., Mil- 
waukee, to organize and direct a de- 
partment of economic research. Mr. 
Stewart, a graduate of the University 
of Pittsburgh, school of business ad- 
ministration, has for seven years 
been engaged in economic and market 
research in the department of com- 
merce, Washington. 
is ce. es 
Ben R. Mayne, former general 
manager of Saginaw Malleable Iron 
division of General Motors Corp., 
Saginaw, Mich., has been elected a 
vice president of the American Mal- 
leables Co., a division of the Ameri- 
can Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., New 
York. He will continue to live in 
Saginaw and will maintain offices 
in Detroit and Owosso, Mich., de- 
voting his time principally to the 
malleable iron foundry at Owosso. 
Mr. Mayne has been identified with 
the Saginaw Malleable company 
since it was organized 13 years ago. 
He became general manager in 1927. 


O O OU 

C. B. Murphy has been appointed 
manager of stationary diesel engine 
sales for Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chi- 
cago. Most of Mr. Murphy’s experi- 
ence since graduating from Purdue 
university in 1911 has been in the 
Fairbanks-Morse organization. In 
1913 he was general line salesman in 
Florida west coast territory but since 
the introduction of the company’s 
diesel engine in 1915 he has devoted 
his time to that product exclusive- 
ly, with time out in 1918-19 for war 
service. He was transferred in 1924 
to the company’s executive offices as 
assistant to the manager of the diesel 
engine division, and in 1929 was 
transferred to Washington as special 
representative of that division. 


Cees £3 

Burt B. Brewster, for 14 years in- 
termountain manager of Sullivan Ma- 
chinery Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
has been appointed manager of II- 
linois, Indiana and Kentucky terri- 
tories with headquarters at St. Louis 
and Mt. Vernon, Ill. He has been 
with the company for 20 years. He 
was graduated from the Michigan 
college of mines in 1911 and started 
to work for the Sullivan company at 
St. Louis in 1912. He remained 
there for more than two years, be- 
ing transferred to Juneau, Alaska, in 
1914. In 1916 he was made man- 
ager of Utah, Idaho, Nevada and 
western Wyoming, with headquarters 
at Salt Lake City, where he now is 
succeeded by O. S. Neslage, former- 
ly manager at Mexico City. 








OLLINSHEAD N. TAYLOR, 

51, former president of the 

N. & G. Taylor Co., Phila- 

delphia, with tin plate mills 
at Cumberland, Md., now associated 
with Corrigan, McKinney Steel Co., 
Cleveland, died suddenly in Phila- 
delphia, Jan. 15. Born in Phila- 
delphia in 1879, he was educated 
at Germantown academy and the 
University of Pennsylvania. After 
graduation in 1901 he became affili- 
ated with the Taylor company, of 
which his father was head, whom 
he later succeeded. He later was 
succeeded in the presidency by Wil- 
liam McLean but remained identi- 
fied with the company. For two 
years Mr. Taylor was chairman of 
the committee on simplification of 


terne plate of the department of 
commerce. He served for 12 years 
as president of the Drop Forge Sup- 
ply association. He was president 


of Taylor-Offut Coal Co. and direc- 
tor of Copper Plate Sheet & Tube 
Co. He also had been vice presi- 
dent and director of Philadelphia’s 
chamber of commerce, serving on 
many of its committees, including 
aviation, joint executive committee 
on harbor improvements, public 
utilities, industrial, finance and exec- 
utive. He was a member of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, 
American Iron and Steel institute, 
Franklin institute and many other 
clubs and societies. 
can ka F4 

Edgar Benham, 55, vice president 
of Mosler Lock Co., Covington, Ky., 
died recently. 


i] ry rm 


Hugh Johnston, 55, president of Do- 
minion Steel Equipment Ltd., Toron- 
to, Ont., died recently. 

Rudolph R. Bauerle, 91, formerly 
with Bauerle & Morris Inc., Philadel- 
phia, machinery, died Jan. 9. 
ret ea 


Arthur W. Boyd, 62, traffic man- 
ager, Union Drawn Steel Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa., died Jan. 19, at his 
Beaver, Pa., home. 

= - a | 

Leo Hoefinghoff, 69, for 40 years 
with the foundry firm of Hoefinghoff 
& Laue Co., Cincinnati, died recent- 
ly. He retired several years ago. 

OO OU 

George J. Potts, 40, president of 
C. & G. Potts Co., Indianapolis, op- 
erator of a foundry, died Jan. 9. The 
firm was founded by his father and 
he had been president six years. 

OO O 

Richard W. Donigan, 76, president 
of Todd-Donigan Iron Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., until his retirement about 
a year ago, died in that city. He 
first was employed by American 


99 


a) 


bituaries 


Rolling Mill Co. and later by Belk- 
nap Hardware & Mfg. Co., but be- 
came identified with the Todd-Doni- 
gan Iron Co. at its organization in 


1881, being its president for 20 
years. 
ER She we 
W. R. R. La Vielle, 54, chairman, 


Neill-La Vielle Supply Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., jobber of mill supplies, 
machine shop and conveyor equip- 
ment, died Jan. 4. 
boo 

Charles A. Draper, who retired a 
year ago after 49 years service as 
purchasing agent for New York, On 





Hollinshead N. 


Taylor 


tario & Western railroad, died Jan. 
6 at Stamford, Conn. 

Harry Lee Van Zile, 66, president 
of Van Zile Ventilating Co., New 
York, died Jan. 7. He was a na- 
tive of Troy, N. Y., and a graduate 
of Rensselaer Polytechnic institute. 

Pelle Anderson, engineer in charge 
of the steam engine department of 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
died Jan. 10. Born in Sweden he 
came to America in 1892, and had 
been associated with Allis-Chalmers 


company for 27 years. 
De 2 


Harry A. Hammond, 59, for many 
years New York representative of 
General Cable Corp., New York, died 
Jan. 1. He was connected with Rome 
Wire Co., Rome, N. Y., before it be- 
came a division of the General Cable 
Corp. 
cae 
Flintermann, 
Corp., 


54, presi- 
Detroit, 


Cari H. iL: 
dent of Wilcox-Rich 


subsidiary of Eaton Axle & Spring 
Co., Cleveland, died in Jackson, Mich., 
Jan. 18. He was chairman of the 
pressed steel division of the war in- 
dustries board during the World war. 
Le Je ee 
Willard Armstrong, secretary, Mt. 
Vernon Bridge Co., Mt. Vernon, O., 
died recently. 
is ty) 
Huenefeld, 92, president 
of the Huenefeld Co., Cincinnati, 
manufacturer of sheet metal prod- 
ucts, died there last week. 
O O O 

Clifford Hubbell, 63, vice president 
of Seneca Iron & Steel Co., Buffalo, 
died Jan. 17. Mr. Hubbell formerly 
was president of several of Buffalo’s 
largest banks but in recent years had 
devoted his entire time to the Seneca 
corporation’s Blasdell works 


ro ro ra 
| | 


Ernst H. 


T. Broom Belfield, 82, who most of 
his life was identified with H. Belfield 


& Co., Philadelphia, iron and _ brass 
founders, but who retired in 1908, 
died Jan. 5. He was director of the 


Franklin institute and many _ philan- 
thropic organizations. 

Wilbur S. Sample, 58, designer in 
structural steel for many years, died 
recently in Pasadena, Calif. He for- 
merly was with Thompson-Starret 
Co. Inc., in Chicago, and represented 
the George A. Fuller Co. in Canada 
and in the Orient. 

Orton Lee Prime, president of 
Prime Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, railroad 
supplies, died Jan. 14 at Rochester, 


Minn. He was born in Milwaukee 
in 1875 and established the railroad 
supply plant in 1906. For many 


years was also associated with Prime 
Steel Co., operating a steel foundry, 
since discontinued. 


+ ro rm 


Roy J. Peterson, 45, assistant 
superintendent of the foundry at the 
Farmall works, of International 
Harvester Co., Rock Island, Ill., died 
Jan. 13. He was born at Moline, 
Ill., in 1885. He had been with the 
International company for the last 
five years, having been located at 
Rock Island for three years. 
OO O 


William C. Farnum, 82, who for 


about 25 years was superintendent of 
Miltmore Elastic Steel Car Wheel 
Co., Arlington, Vt., but latterly op: 
erated an experimental shop at Ilion, 
N. Y., died Jan. 5. at Marlboro, 
Mass. At one time he was with 
Walter A. Wood Mowing & Machine 
Co., Hoosick, Falls, N. Y., inventing 
and designing machinery. He also 
was with Canadian Pacific railroad 
at Montreal, Que., designing railway 
appliances. 
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Here and There 


in Industry 


INK-BELT CO., Chicago, has ap- 
pointed McFarland Tractor & 
Equipment Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
its agent for the sale of cranes, 
shovels, drag lines and other Link- 
Belt company equipment for the ter- 
ritories of Atchison and Doniphan 
counties in Kansas, and 17 counties 
in northwestern Missouri, tributary to 
St. Joseph. Kirk McFarland is presi- 
dent of the McFarland Tractor & 
Equipment Co. and he is assisted by 
A. W. Hall and Ed. H. Wolter. This 
company is active in the highway and 
construction industry. 
Link-Belt Ltd., Toronto, 
and Vancouver, FE. C. Burton 
president, announces the appointment 
of sales representatives in western 


Montreal 
vice 


Canada. In Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan the Link-Belt company will be 
represented by Manitoba Bridge & 
Iron Works, Ltd., Winnipeg, which 
has sales offices in Calgary and Re 
gina, and operates foundries, struc- 
tural and machine shops and rolling 
mills. Riverside Iron Works Ltd., 


Calgary, will represent Link-Belt com- 
pany in southern Alberta. This com- 
pany operates gray iron and _ steel 
foundries and structural and machine 
shops and has been active in general 
industrial lines and in the coal and 
oil fields. 
a on oe 
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Nu-Way Machine & Die Works, St. 


Louis, has moved from 2353 Chestnut 


235 Piggott 


street to 1235 
St. Louis, Il. 


rm cy ro 


had 


avenue, East 


Highway Trailer Co., Edgerton, 


Wis., has purchased the Martin 
Trailer Co., Springfield, Mass. The 


Martin company has been operating 
under a receiver for some time. 
Ey) Eb 
Globe Steel Abrasive Co, Mans- 
field, O., recently put into operation 
an addition doubiing capacity. The 
installation was designed by the 
Globe Steel Co. 
is 32 i 
John L. Wolfrom has opened offices 
in the Loew's State Theater building 
in Syracuse, N. Y., and is organizing 
the Wolfrom Canning Machinery Co. 
to deal in canning machinery. 
Ly iF kd 
American Steel Band Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, manufacturer of asphalt coat- 
ed corrugated sheeting has opened a 
new branch office at 3719 Marmon avy- 
enuc, Baltimore. 


ood 





Pittsburgh Steel Products Co. has 
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moved its Tulsa, Okla., sales office 
from the Atlas Life building to 1405 
Philtower building. S. E. Elder is 
district manager. 
os f° Go 
Welders Supply Co., Tulsa, Okla., 
has taken over the Mid-Continent 
sales representation for Stoody Prod- 
ucts Co., Whittier, Calif., following 
the closing of the latter’s Tulsa office. 
my fa et 
Starkweather & Broadhurst Inc., 79 
Milk street, Boston, has been ap- 
pointed sales representative in New 
England for boilers and turbines built 
by the Murray Iron Works Co., Bur 
lington, Iowa. 
ce ta Ea 
Alco Valve Co., St. Louis, has 
moved from 5811 Manchester avenue 
to 2628 Big Bend boulevard, where it 
recently completed a plant containing 
square feet of space. John L. 
Schrode is president. 


mF ro r 
a 
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Niles Steel Products Co., Niles, O., 
has ordered equipment for its 
tainer division which enables the com- 
pany to manufacture a complete line 
of metal containers up to 60 gallons 
in capacity. 


con- 


rm oo ry 
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Aluminum Co. of America, Pitts 
burgh, has opened a southwestern dis 
trict sales office at 1615 Allen build- 
ing, Dallas, Tex., in charge of Ed 
ward B. Wilber, formerly of the Tulsa 
office, which 


has been closed 


pee pee Th cai 
North East Appliance Corp. and 
Delco-Light Co., both units of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., Detroit, have been 
consolidated and will be known as 
the Delco Appliance Corp. a 
Halbleib is president. 
O Ol 
Climax Locomotive Works Plant at 
Corry, Pa., has been bought by Mur- 
ray R. Olds, who plans to resume op 
erations, producing a metal specialty, 
although no official announcement has 
been made. The plant has been idle 
for some time. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mtg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., has taken an 
order from the Pacific Gas & Hlectric 
Co., San Francisco, for equipment 
costing about $250,000. It includes 
four 25,000-kilovolt-ampere self-cooled 
air-blast transformers. 

nado 

William Kennedy & Sons Ltd., steel 
and iron founders, Owen Sound, Ont., 
will shortly establish a branch plant 


at North Bay for the manufacture of 
steel grinding balls for the mining in- 


dustry. Old steel rails will be used. 
EP Ea ae 
E. D. Giberson & Co. has estab- 


lished general offices at the company’s 
warehouse, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., but will continue to maintain 
its sales headquarters at 40 Rector 
street, New York, where E. D. 
son, president, will continue to be lo- 
eated. 


Giber- 


5 toe 

Southwark Foundry & Machine Co., 
Philadelphia, has become affiliated 
with the Baldwin-Southwark Corp. as 
the Baldwin Foundry & Machine Co. 
division, and its operations have been 
transferred to a new plant at Eddy- 
stone, Pa. The manufac- 
hydraulic machinery, 
testing equipment and 
machinery. 


company 
tures power 


tools, special 


O O O 

Hayton Pump & Blower Co., 
ton, Wis., has been 
Black-Clawson Co., Hamilton, O., and 
the Appleton works will be trans- 
ferred to Hamilton within 60 days, it 
s announced. The 
was established about 10 years ago to 
manufacture centrifugal pumps, paper 


Apple- 
acquired by the 


Hayton company 


mill equipment and similar devices. 
M. D. Smiley is president 
O 
Wean Engineering Co. In War- 
ren, O., has been licensed under a 


group of patents covering continuous 
pack and pair heating furnaces of the 
radiant gap type, mechanical feeding 
and catching equipment for two-high 
sheet and tin mills and Geeseman hot 
mill 
patent combining the use of the con- 
tinuous furnace’ with 
tables on a two-high mill. 
od of producing sheets is termed the 


polishers, as well as under the 


mechanical 
This meth 


combination system. 


Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp., 
New York, William H. Baker presi- 


dent, ship salvor, marine and gen- 
eral contractor, is inaugurating a 


continent-wide construction service 
prepared to handle projects of mag- 
nitude anywhere in the western hem- 
isphere. This 
sible by formation of two subsidiar- 
ies, the Merritt-Chapman & Williams 
Corp., affiliated with W. Horace Wil- 
liams Co., New Orleans, and Merritt- 
Chapman & Whitney Corp., affiliat- 
ed with the Whitney Brothers Corp., 
Duluth and Detroit. Both these com- 
panies are long established and of 
experience in marine and construc- 
tion work. William H. Baker is 
chairman of the board of both com- 
panies, which will operate as wholly 


service is made pos- 


self-contained units under direction 
of present officers of the New Or- 
leans and Duluth companies. No 


financing is to be done at present in 
the consolidation of the companies’ 
interests. 
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IRRORS of MOTORDOM 


DETROIT 

UTOMOBILE production has 

expanded each week since 

the turn of the year. One 

by one, important producers’ 

plants have come back into activity, 

the movement being concluded by 

the resumption of Ford last week in 
all departments. 

But the course of auto output has 
yet to develop a trend; the full ef- 
fect of the shows is not yet felt. The 
moderate upswings in output since 
the first of the year have not been 
met by a commensurately rising 
curve in consumption. A genuine re- 
tail market has not been opened up. 

Production, with but one or two 
exceptions, is largely for replenishing 
lowered dealer stocks. It will prob- 
ably be February before the real re- 
ceptiveness of the consuming public 
is felt. 

In the meantime, General Motors’ 
Chevrolet, Oakland, Pontiac, Buick, 
and more recently Ford’s Model A, 
come off assembly lines in good num- 
ber. Chevrolet’s sales supremacy 
thus far in 1931 seems unquestioned. 

Reversing a thought current some 
months ago, there is a growing be- 
lief that the auto industry will prove 
the cause, rather than the effect. 
that will lead business back to 
healthier levels. Reduced prices and 
attractiveness of new models are ap- 
praised as an irresistible lure. 

First-quarter auto output how- 
ever, will be under the correspond- 
ing period of 1930. 


Same Model A—Yet 


After suspending steel releases 
shortly after the first of the year, 
Ford resumed in full Jan. 12 and 
has begun to re-release material, 
though nothing much in quantity. 
Model A comes off the line the first 
three days of the week, with no 
major changes from the car pro- 
duced up to the Dec. 18 shutdown. 

For February, Ford has 12 work- 


ing days lined up and 75,000 cars 
tentatively scheduled. 

The steelworks and finishing mills, 
while scheduled to reopen with the 
rest of manufacturing activities Jan. 
12, still are closed. 

Outside body, windshield and 
wheel makers, to mention a few of 
Ford’s representative parts’ sup- 
pliers, are not getting good releases 
on their products, which points to 
large quantities of finished stocks at 
the Ford plant, for the 4-cylinder A 
is being produced at rates varying 
from 5500 to 7000 daily. 


Chevrolet Output Moving 


Steel releases from Chevrolet are 
good and fresh ordering is increased. 
Dealer stocks of cars are not bulging. 

Though Chevrolet was producing in 
the closing months of 1930 substan- 
tially as many cars as today, only 19,- 
000 cars were in dealers hands at the 
turn of the year. 

Current output is close to 3000 
daily, 5 days a week. January pro 
duction, revised, will be close to 71,- 
000 units. February tentatively is 
scheduled at slightly in excess of 
January, or almost 72,000 units. 


® 


Hudson-Essex has practically 
stocked its dealers with the new 
1931 line, and with retail sales yet 
to develop strongly, has curtailed 
production. This is the first in- 
stance of a reduction in operations 
following introduction of new mod- 
els. Hudson-Essex has scheduled 3000 
to 4000 models this month. 

In the Chrysler lines a slight im- 
provement is noted in 
steel. Production is at 100 units 
daily, 5 days, and is stimulated by 
the sales reception at the recent New 
York show given to its higher-priced 
eights. 

DeSoto, with refinements made in 
the new model, operates 5 days, but 


releases of 


irregular daily basis. 
5 days, but with 


Prob- 


on a_ highly 
Dodge is also at 
the best day rate 300 daily. 
ably one-sixth of this is trucks. 
Hupp has resumed at both its 
Cleveland and Detroit plants. 


S 


Buick is working 5 days weekly 
at 500 units a day. Of especial sig- 
nificance at this time is the fact that 
Buick will not announce new models 
in July, as has been its custom for 
some years past. Rather, it will be 
next January before changes are con- 
sidered and the 1932 Buick is in- 
troduced. 

Cadillac-LaSalle runs 5 days, 110 
units a day. Of this output approxi- 
mately 65 per cent is Cadillac. The 
entire division operates at 60 per 
cent of capacity. 

Oakland-Pontiac makes 400 units a 
day, 5 days, of which Pontiac ac 
counts for slightly over half. Pon- 
tiac alone has increased orders from 
Fisher for coupe bodies, for one 
model, 100 per cent in the current 
week. 

Oldsmobile is at 100 units, 6 full 
days, with an eight still a possibility. 
The Viking, out of production, is be- 
ing offered by dealers at half price, 
but discontinuance of the line is of- 
ficially lacking. 

Willys does 300 units daily, 5 days, 
but will make 8000 to 10,000 ears 
this month. 

Auburn is at 50, 5 days, and Pack- 
ard at 80, 5 days 


Ford Reduces Discounts 


Ford has made some readjustment 
in dealers’ discounts while shaving $5 
to $45 off the base price of his current 
models. For some dealers, discounts 
will be smaller. 

The reduction in retail prices of 
Model A Fords will be less, as a rule, 
than the reduction announced by 
Chevrolet when it brought out its 1931 
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models late last year, and thus the 
gap caused by the action of Chevrolet 
has not been entirely closed. 
'Seanning Ford history, it is note- 
worthy that most downward revisions 
of price have been made prior to a 
change in models, in order to move 
the old cars, or at a time when a slug- 
gish retail market could be stimu- 
lated. 

The rumor of the Ford eight is 
now in the state of being generally 
accepted, and attention centers on 
speculation of just when Ford will 
produce it on a large scale. Perhaps 
the best sign that the eight is to 
come is the absolute secrecy main- 
tained at the engineering department 
and that, of the entire Ford organ- 
ization, only three men can now sign 
passes to that division. 

An X-type eight, reported favorite 
of Henry Ford personally, is being 
tested now in the far southwest. 
Whatever tool work in the form of 
die, jigs, fixtures, ete., manufacture 
is to be done for the manufacturing 
setup has not been received at the 
regular sources for that kind of pro- 
duction. 

Ford may place this work upstate 
or in an adjacent district, two sites 
being specifically named, in order 
that secrecy be preserved. 


General Motors Fortified 


General Motors finds itself in a 
strong position, characterized by 
some as the best competitive situa- 
tion it has enjoyed in all its history. 

Chevrolet's bold front in beating 
the gun last October with 1931 cars 
has entrenched itself firmly and 
earned its supremacy, at present, in 
both sales and output in the low price 
field. 

Oakland-Pontiac new models were 
received well at their recent incep- 
tion, and production schedules are 
being boosted. 

Buick is back at work. Cadillae- 
LaSalle is at 60 per cent of capacity. 
Oldsmobile works at a good clip on 
its new six. 

For all divisions, General Motors 
feels thoroughly satisfied, closely 
watches automobile registration fig- 
ures and produces on that basis. 
This is much in contrast to a year 
back, when its finished ear stocks 
reached heights touched by none of 
the divisions as 1931 begins. Effort 
has been concentrated on better sell- 
ing models and in the past year two 
slow selling General Motors prod- 
ucts have been dropped. 


@ 


At least two new 16-cylinder mod- 
els are coming this year to aug- 
ment the Cadillac and Marmon lines 
already announced. One of these 
may be Auburn. There is some spec- 
ulation that Packard will change to 
this type motor. 
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It is almost ten years since the 
Packard ‘‘twin-six‘‘ was discontinued 
and motor modes and construction 
have changed in that time. Packard’s 
engineers have about determined on 
some revision. 


@ 


Economy among the motor manu- 
facturers has assumed a new form. 
Standard blues and blacks in auto- 
mobile paint jobs are largely a re- 
flection of the tendency to cut on 
costs and special jobs wherever pos- 
sible. 

High efficiency is creeping into the 
production lines. While not involv- 
ing a sacrifice to quality, mass pro- 
duction of standard colors is neces- 
sarily cheaper. 

Trend to darker colors, too, may 
go hand in hand with the growing 
use of corrosion-resistant steel and 
chrome plating. Bright, silvery tones 
are best offset and made more ef- 
fective against a dark body  back- 
ground, 


® 


Free wheeling will have wider ap- 
plication before 1931 ends. This de- 
vice, embracing fundamentally little 
more than an over-running clutch re- 
quires only slightly more steel than 
the orthodox gear shift and clutch. 

Borg-Warner and Studebaker have 
pooled patents on this device and 
are understood to be making effort 
to offer its use to other motor car 
makers at a nominal sum in an ef- 
fort to make the feature universal. 

In competition is synchro-mesh 
transmission, also striving for gen- 
eral application. When Cadillac-La- 
Salle first developed the feature it is 
understood the cost ran to $50 and 
more per model, but that now the 
cost is an approximate one-tenth that 
figure and hopes are that before 
long it will find use on the lower 
price cars. 

Another important producer will 
adopt synchro-mesh soon. 


Great Lakes Adds Furnace 


Great Lakes Steel Corp., after pour- 
ing continuously since last Aug. 23 
from two of its new battery of six 
open hearths, is making bottom now 
on a third and fourth and at the same 
time takes off one of those which has 
been in active service for the past five 
months. .... If all manner of steel 
company merger rumors locally were 
accepted, talk would have it that 
Bethlehem was buying out every pos- 
sible steel producer except the United 
States Steel Corp. A new use for 
wire may be found if newly devised 
windshields with heated wire through 
the glass are adopted. Warmth keeps 
rain and snow from freezing on the 
glass’s surface. Budd Wheel will 
make a welded corrosion-resistant ar- 


tillery-type wheel, which has_ short 
spokes and a large hub, for the Pierce 
Arrow models. 


Financial News of 
Steel Industry 


ETHLEHEM Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
B Pa., holds annual directors meet- 
ing Jan. 29 at which time annual 
statement for 1930 is disclosed. 

OOO 

Michigan Steel Corp., Detroit, 
stockholders approved dissolution of 
the company on Jan. 15. 

2 oe 

American Machine & Foundry Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has declared regular 
quarterly of 35 cents a share, pay- 
able Feb. 2 to record Jan. 22. 

OO O 

National Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
earned net profit of $7,353,579 for 
nine months ended Sept. 30, after all 
charges. 

Ls f2 Go 

James B. Clow & Sons Ince., Chi 
cago, has called entire maturities of 
first and collateral trust A 5% per 
cent bonds due 1932, for redemption 
Feb. 1 at 100%. 

OO O 

Woodward Iron Co., Woodward, 
Ala., will receive until Jan. 29 tend- 
ers of sufficient bonds to absorb 
money now available in the sinking 
fund account from holders of first 
and consolidated mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds of the company. 

O oO O 

Oliver Farm Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, stockholders have approved 
plan for reclassification of convert- 
ible, preferred and common stock into 
one class of new common stock. Plan, 
upon completion, will make Oliver 
company have outstanding 200,000 
shares of $6 prior preferred stock and 
622,976 shares of common. 


Fort Worth Sees Steel 
Plant as Possibility 


Directors of the chamber of com- 
merece of Fort Worth, Tex., are con- 
sidering plans for financing a steel 
plant, estimated to cost $3,000,000, 
which St. Louis and New York in 
terests are reported to be planning 
for Fort Worth. 

It is reported that Harry Scullin, 
St. Louis, president of the Scullin 
Steel Co., will be president. The in 
vestment house of G. H. Walker & 
Co., St. Louis, and the engineering 
firm of MeGrossin-Knapp, of New 
York, are reported to be interested in 
the proposal. 
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Building Lead in Steel Use 
Rewards 10-Year Growth 


NTHRONEMENT of the building industry 
as the principal consumer of finished rolled 
steel in 1930 came as something of a sur- 
prise to many who had believed that the 

rivalry for leadership was confined to the rail- 
roads and the automobile industry. However 
the record of the 10 years for which STEEL’s 
figures of steel distribution are available shows 
that the building industry really merited a 
higher rating than that of a dark horse in the 
1930 race. In fact, its showing for the decade 
is better than that of the automobile industry. 
The percentages of the total tonnage of fin- 
ished rolled steel consumed are as follows: 


Automobile 
Industry 


Building 


Railroads Industry 


1921 (1)17.18 (2)14.23 (3) 9.82 
1922 (1) 24.96 (2)11.83 (3) 8.93 
1923 (1)31.02 (2)13.53 (3)10.59 
1924 (1) 27.54 (2)14.44 (3)11.37 
1925 (1)22.26 (2)15.26 (3)14.60 
1926 (1)22.81 (3)13.10 (2)15.09 
1927 (1) 20.37 (2)14.89 (3)13.34 
1928 (2)17.02 (3)15.22 (1)17.76 
1929 (1)18.44 (3)14.70 (2)17.57 
1930 (2)16.95 (1)17.80 (3)14.10 
Figures in parentheses indicate rank of Consuming groups 


According to this tabulation the railroads 
lead with eight first and two second rankings: 
the building industry follows with one first, six 
second and three third places; and the autoimo- 
bile industry is last with one first, two second 
and seven third ratings to its credit. Taking 
the decade as a whole the railroads lead by a 
large margin, buildings are a poor second and 
automobiles a good third. 


Auto and Building Industries 
Whittle Down Railroad Supremacy 


However the railroads’ lead has narrowed 
gradually throughout the 10-year period. The 
trend of railroad consumption has been down- 
ward, while that of the automobile and building 
industries has been upward. At the present 
time, it appears likely that these tendencies 
will continue, and therefore the question as to 
whether automobiles or buildings will gain as- 
cendency as the premier consumer becomes per- 
tinent. 

Past records show that in a good automobile 
year, the tonnage of steel taken by the motor 
car industry is sufficient to place that consumer 
in first or second place. The volume of steel 
per car each type has been mounting, but this 


has been offset by the increasing proportion of 
small cars to large cars. 

On the other hand, the building industry now 
furnishes evidence that more steel will be re- 
quired in the future than in the past. The vol- 
ume of building construction in 1930 was not 
impressive. The average monthly building 
awards in eastern states in 1930 as compiled by 
the F. W. Dodge Corp. were only 61 per cent of 
the monthly average for the previous five years. 
But in spite of this comparatively low volume, 
the consumption of steel was higher propor- 
tionately than in previous years. 

The finished rolled steel products which figure 
most prominently in building construction are 
structural shapes, plates, sheets, concrete bars, 
bars and small shapes, wire products and pipe 
and tubing—-named in order of the tonnage 
consumed. Present tendencies in architecture 
and in methods of construction favor the more 
extensive use of practically every one of these 
forms of steel. 


Many Structural Outlets for Steel 
Have Barely Been Scratched 


For instance, the consumption of structural 
shapes is being increased by virtue of the pres- 
ent vogue for monumental towers, such as the 
Chrysler and Empire State buildings, and also 
by the growing favor with which steel frame 
houses are being received by the public. The 
tall buildings have been proved sound in an 
economic sense and are so thoroughly emble- 
matic of modern American architecture that 
they are an established institution. As_ for 
steel frame houses, it may be safely said the 
field has scarcely been scratched. Thus far 
steel frames have been developed largely only 
for residences costing $12,000 or more. 

The battledeck floor construction, in which 
steel plates are welded to the frame for floors, 
is comparatively new, yet from Oct. 1, 1929, to 
Oct. 1, 1930, more than 30,000 tons of plates 
were utilized for this purpose. 

Air conditioning is demanded in many build- 
ings of modern construction. This provides a 
new consuming field for sheets. Steel frames 
for windows are gaining favor. One manufac- 
turer of steel sash for office buildings used 28,- 
000 tons of steel for this purpose alone last 
year. 

These and many other developments in build- 
ing construction show the possibilities for in- 
creased steel consumption and indicate that in 
the present decade the building industry will 
be a strong contender for first place among cus- 
tomers of the steel industry. 
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Business Moving Upward, Is 
Proceeding Cautiously 


NDUSTRIAL activity continues its upward 

swing from the low point of the holiday sea- 
son. The sound of the accelerated machinery of 
production is music to the ears of business, but 
sentiment this time will not be swept off its 
feet by encouraging news as it was early last 
fall. 

In many respects the present situation is not 
unlike that of September, 1930. The period of 
holiday inactivity, extending from mid-Decem- 
ber into the first week of January, was a brief 
counterpart of the mid-summer lull in July and 


August. In August, business men said, ‘‘Wait 
until September or October, when seasonal de- 
mand will stimulate industrial production.” In 


the latter part of December they said, ‘‘Wait 
until January and February, when demand will 
cause an upturn in activity.” 

But while September did witness a moderate 
expansion, it was short-lived. After a few 
weeks of gradual recovery, the tide turned sud- 
denly and almost overnight the slender gains 
had been wiped out and another period of dras- 
tic recession was upon us. 


Wait for Signs That Expansion 
Exceeds Seasonal Trend 


Remembering that painful experience, busi- 
ness men now are watching the present mild 
improvement more critically. Expansion must 
g0 beyond the limits of normal seasonal gains 
before they will become excited. In fact, com- 
plete confidence will not be restored until it 
is definitely established that real demand has 
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appeared in good volume and that prices have 
been stabilized. 

Thus far in January the record of these two 
factors, while encouraging, is not convincing. 
Manufacturers are testing their markets. The 
automobile industry is watching the shows with 
critical eyes, hoping to gauge the public’s reac- 
tion to the improvements in motor cars and to 
prices, which afford more per dollar than was 
ever offered by the automobile industry. Au- 
tomobile production last week was more than 
twice that of the preceding week, due to the 
resumption of the Ford operations, and to 
marked gains in several units of General Mo- 
tors and to lesser increases in the schedules of 
almost all of the manufacturers. 


Outlook for Activity in Building and 
Transportation Still Uncertain 


At the moment the building situation is not 
encouraging. The expected revival in residen- 
tial construction has not yet appeared and the 
volume of industrial and public work is not im- 
pressive. Authorities in the building field seem 
to be agreed that construction during the first 
half of 1931 will not equal that of the first six 
months of 1930. In the meantime, however, 
the weekly awards of structural shapes con- 
stitute one of the most active oulets for finished 
steel, indicating that even at low ebb, engi- 
neering construction affords a steady tonnage 
for the mills. 

Recent purchases by the railroads account for 
the bulk of current rail requirements. Orders 
for steel for cars and locomotives in 1931 are 
not likely to show marked increases over nor- 
mal, although they may exceed the low voli- 
ume of 1930. Motive power and rolling stock 
on the leading railroads are in good condition 
and volume of freight and earnings do not pre- 














sent a strong urge for much additional equip- 


ment at present. 
The oil and gas industry continues in the 
market for pipe and other products but the 


long-time trend of this consumption is some- 
what clouded by the present struggle for ad- 
justment of petroleum output and by the politi- 
cal turmoil which surrounds the activity of pub- 
lic utilities. 


Commodity Prices Still Tend Downward, 
But STEEL’S Composite Is Up 


Uncertainty as to the future activity of these 
four important branches of industry makes it 
impossible to predict the extent of their con- 
tributions to general business recovery in the 
next few months. Thus far requirements of 
these and other consumers have been respon- 
sible for increasing the rate of steel ingot pro- 
duction to within a few points of 50 per cent. 
The rate has been below 50 per cent since the 
week of Oct. 19, when it was 52 per cent. 

Commodity prices continue to puzzle busi- 
ness. The chart at the beginning of this dis- 
cussion shows how sharply prices dropped dur- 
ing the closing months of 1930. Many of the 
wholesale price barometers have dropped sev- 
eral points in each of the first two weeks of 
January. One exception to the general de- 
cline is STEEL’S composite of steel and iron prices 
which last week stood at $31.73 after remain- 
ing at $31.66 for several weeks. The gain of 7 
cents is the first upward turn in the composite 
since last June, when for one week a slight in- 


ruptions, since May 22, 1929, when a peak of 
$37.13 was registered. 

It is still too early to say that the present de- 
cline of iron and steel prices is at its end. At 
this writing it seems likely that STEEL’s com- 
posite for Jan. 21 will remain at $31.73 or per- 


haps register a further slight gain. But 
whether the long downward trend has been 


halted definitely or whether the present upturn 
is merely a temporary interruption cannot be 
determined until finished steel prices are tested 
more thoroughly. 

Security prices have improved somewhat in 
the past few weeks, but the movement still is ir- 
regular and trading on the New York stock ex- 
change has been at a moderate rate. 

Money rates continue easy, with acceptances 
slightly lower than at the turn of the year. 


Composite of lron and Steel Prices 
Turns Upward 
STEEL’S composite of 14 iron and steel prices, 


after remaining at $31.66 for three weeks, 
turned upward and on Jan. 14 stood at $31.78. 


This is the first gain since June 4, 1930. A year 
ago the composite stood at $35.60. The gain 


was due to the fact that reinforcing bars were 
advanced $1 and bars and plates approached a 
single asking price of 1.65c, Pittsburgh. Prices 
have declined steadily since May 20, 1929, and 
the period of decline—now of 20 months’ dura- 





crease was recorded. Prices have declined tion—is unusually long. The price slump of 
steadily, with only a few inconsequential inter- 1921 and 1922 continued for only 17 months. 
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RAILROAD CAR ORDERS 


Record of Railroac 
ri 


CAR AWARDS 
1 Freight Car Buyin 








1930 1929 
December 2,729 9,710 
November 2,621 6,361 
October 1,116 19,506 
September 576 1,517 
August Lhe 2,854 
July 1,389 341 
June G98 5,886 
May 1,392 7,062 








December Freight Car Orders 


Make Slight Gain 


With a slight gain over the November figures, 
December orders of domestic freight cars were 
responsible for lifting the aggregate for 1930 to 
a total just above that of 1928, although it is 
iess than half that of 1929. Two thousand, sev- 
en hundred and twenty-nine cars were ordered 
in December, as compared with the revised to- 
tal of 2621 cars for November. In the year 1930 
45,146 cars were awarded. Purchases in 1929 
were 106,105 cars, in 1928 were 44,763, and in 
1927 were 63,295. February, usually a good 
month, was also the best for 1930, with 17,027 
cars being placed. The comparatively poor show- 














Stocks of Refined Copper Break After 
15-Month Steady Climb 


Continuation of the decrease in production 
combined with a slight increase in shipments 
in December brought an end to the steady in- 
crease in stocks of refined copper Although 
stocks of 367,175 tons were but little under the 
369,832 tons of the preceding month, the de- 
cline was the first since October, 1929, at the 
end of which time there were 88,401 tons on 
hand. Rising above production for the first 
time since the same month, shipments in De- 
cember gained 1279 tons and reached 109,023 
tons. Production in December amounted to 


106,366 tons as compared with 112,646 tons in 


ing of 1930 was marked by an accentuation of November. A total of 1,459,370 tons were pro- 
the midyear slack period. duced and 1,263,515 tons were shipped in 1930. 
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STEEL SOON BEARS RIPE PROFITS 


THe “cloud-touchers” are steel! Every 
one knows that now. Knows, too, that 
the higher spires and more daring spans 
to come must be steel. Of greater signifi- 
cance is a growing recognition of this 
fact: The humble building at a_ sky- 
scraper’s base, or the modest bridge 
astride a rural stream, is ready sooner, 
serves better and lasts longer when this 
matchless metal is used. 

For steel brings the same speed and 
economy in construction, the same pre- 
determined strength and security to 
homes, schools, and small as well as 
large apartment and mercantile houses, 
factories and bridges. It comes to a 
building site ready to go into place. 
Heat or cold, rain or snow cannot affect 
it. It is permanent, fire-resistive, cannot 
shrink. It may be quickly erected wher- 
ever and whenever men can work. 

Before building anything, find out 
what steel can do for you. The Institute 
serves as a clearing house for technical 
and economic information on steel con- 
struction, and offers full and free co-oper- 
ation in the use of such data to architects, 














engineers and all others interested. 





The co-operative non-profit service organization of the 
structural steel industry of North America. Through its 
extensive test and research program, the Institute aims 
to establish the full facts regarding steel in relation to 
every type of construction. The Institute’s many pub- 
lications, covering every phase of steel construction, are 
available on request. Please address all inquiries to 200 
Madison Avenue, New York City.—In Canada, to 71 

Bank of Hamilton Bldg., Toronto, Ontario. District offices 


in New York, Worcester, Philadelphia, Birmingham, “MUNICIPAL CENTER FOR CITY OF MEDIUM SIZE.”” AN ENLARGEMENT OF THIS 
Cleveland, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Topeka, DESIGN BY HUGH FERRISS, ON SPECIAL STOCK FOR FRAMING, WILL BE MAILED 
Dallas, San Francisco and Toronto. WITHOUT CHARGE TO ANY ARCHITECT, ENGINEER OR BUSINESS EXECUTIVE. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
STEEL INSURES STRENGTH AND SECURITY 
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Building Construction Slumps in December 


as Residential Awards Dwindle 


December construction awards in 37 eastern 
states, as reported by the F. W. Dodge Corp., 
dropped again, and amounted to only 29,054,600 
square feet. Of this amount residential construc- 
tion accounted for 14,704,900 square feet and 
industrial construction for 2,162,800 square feet. 
In the previous month the ratio had been 18,- 
844,200 to 2,141,900. In December, 1929, 
awards totaled 44,010,000 square feet, after a 
sharp drop from 65,610,000 in October of that 
year. Until December, the lowest month for 
1930 had been January, with 32,920,000 square 
feet of building awards. During the middle part 
of the year residential building bolstered the 
totals, but fell off rapidly in the final quarter. 


May | June July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec, | 
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December Output of Steel Sheets Down, 
But Sales Gain Appreciably 


Both output and stocks of steel sheets de- 
creased in December, according to. statistics 
compiled by the National Association of Flat 
Rolled Steel Manufacturers, and at the same 
time shipments dropped. Production, which in 
November had been at the lowest rate for sev- 
eral years at 43.6 per cent of capacity, fell in 
December to 39.8 per cent. Stocks in Decem- 
ber were 50.6 per cent of capacity, after turn- 
ing upward in November to 54.1 per cent. De- 
cember shipments fell to 39.5 per cent and or- 
ders rose to 103.8 per cent, a substantial gain. 
The principal movement took place in sales, 
which jumped from 39.8 per cent in the pre- 
vious month to 63.9 per cent in December. 
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Steel buildings save 

money, erection time, 

upkeep—and provide 
more usable space. 


ave 


with Pressed 


HE advent of the pressed steel en- 

gineer has meant the innovation of 
new manufacturing methods, big reduc- 
tions in material, production and handling 
costs — stronger, lighter, better looking 
products for many companies. 


His duties are to study your products, 
discover if they need and lend themselves 
to redesign and, if so, make recommen- 
dations that will enable you to enjoy the 
savings and profits made possible by 
adopting pressed steel. 


Pressed steel is cutting production and 
shipping costs for your competitors — 
or will in the near future. Study your 
own products. Call in the pressed steel 
engineer and ask him — “Can this be 
made of pressed steel?”” Though not an 
accountant, he can often turn red figures 
into black. 


Flat Rolled Steel and Powerful Presses 
.... have saved many concerns 
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We shall be glad to put you in touch 
with men who can give you an accurate 
estimate of the advantages which you 
can obtain with pressed steel. If it won't 
pay you to change they will tell you so 
frankly. 


And while you are thinking of steel — 
consider the many advantages of steel 
buildings — saving time, money and sup- 
plying more usable space — steel office 
furniture — saving depreciation and fire 
loss —steel partitions (toilet and office) 
which permit speedy erection, easy 
removal, and provide durability and a 
decided saving in upkeep. For informa- 
tion just write Trade Research Division, 
National Association of Flat Rolled Steel 
Manufacturers, Terminal Tower Building, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Dec. 13 922,861 


Freight Car Loadings Increase, 
But Rise Is Moderate 


Not only did loadings of revenue freight meet 
with more than a seasonal reduction during the 
holiday week at the end of 1930, but they also 
failed to make more than an ordinary recovery 
at the beginning of 1931. For the week ended 
Jan. 3 a total of 615,382 cars were loaded, the 
gain being 76,963 over the previous week. How- 
ever, the loadings were 160,363 cars or 20.6 be- 
low those of the corresponding week of 1930, 
and 183,300 or 22.9 per cent below the figures 
for the corresponding week of 1929. Reductions 
were not confined to certain districts, but were 
distributed throughout the country, and were 
felt in the handling of each of the various types 
of commodities. 





December Machine Tool Orders Improve, 
Moving Average Again Drops 


Machine tool orders in December 
decline, but the three months’ moving average 
compiled by the National Machine Tool Build- 
ers’ association slid further downward to 73.1, 
again the lowest point in more than six years. 
The index for the entire year of 1930 is placed 
at 127.8, as compared with 281 in 1929 and 
236.6 in 1928. Shipments in 1930 ran ahead 
of orders throughout the year, but the shipment 
index was only 152.6 compared with 284.6 in 
1929. Unfilled orders were heavy at the be- 
ginning of 1930, but at the end were down 64 
per cent. January orders must increase about 
30 per cent over December in order to turn the 
three months’ moving average upward. 
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ESPLENDENT in aluminum-bronze paint and 
penetrated throughout by sunlight, the new 
office building and museum of the Worcester 
Pressed Steel Co., entirely of steel and glass, sug- 


gests some futuristic architectural conception come 
to life. The view above shows the rear facade 
and one end of the structure, the covered portion 
in the upper right being one end of the armory 
and museum, glass having been replaced by steel 
plates to concentrate light on the large rose win- 
dow, seen near the top of the enclosure. 
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Highly decorative entrance to the building with marquee of steel and wrought iron and numerous 
other intricate designs in wrought iron and art-forged steel. A strikingly rugged effect is obtained 
by the use of rivets with extra-large heads 


BY WILLIAM F. HOLLAND 


Worcester Correspondent, STEEL 


WO hundred and fifty tons of steel, 35,000 

panes of glass, and an idea are the in- 

gredients which John W. Higgins, presi- 
dent of the Worcester Pressed Steel Co., 
Worcester, Mass., combined to build a monu- 
ment to his enterprise and a tribute to his 
industry, at the same time revealing uses for 
steel in what may prove to be a new era in 
building construction. 

Today the Worcester Pressed Steel Co. is 
occupying its new office building—a building 
of steel and glass—a workshop and a mu- 
seum in which is told from its earliest days 
the progress of steel from the first crude tools 
of early man down to the completed chassis of 
the modern automobile, 90 per cent of which 
is pressed metal. 

According to its engineers, the steel and 
glass structure possesses advantages of equal 
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| Office Building of Steel and Glass 


building costs, beauty of architecture, in- 
creased lighting facilities and durability equal 
to any utilitarian demand. The building is 
the first of its kind in the United States, al- 
though similar units are under construction in 
New York and Chicago. 

Several years ago Mr. Higgins, vexed by 
losses and delays incident to dropped and lost 
tools in poorly-lighted plant buildings, cast 
about to find a type of building providing a 
maximum of daylight for the interior. One 
suspects, however, that further he sought to 
build a structure of advanced design which in 
addition to its value as a place in which to 
work might be at the same time a steel build- 
ing for a steel man, a monument to the indus- 
try to which he has given his life, and to which 
his own products might contribute. 

The new building of the Worcester Pressed 
Steel Co. answers all the requisites. Rising 
four stories high on a commanding knoll in 
front of the present shops its aluminum-bronze 
painted columns are magnets of attention and 
its warmth to the eye belies the often ex- 
pressed fear that a building of steel and glass 








Continuous sash sections accentuate the 
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sweep of the 85-foot vertical steel col- 


umns. The crowning frieze of steel plates, each having the rose-window pat- 


tern in perforated metal, 


would present a drab appearance 

The structure compr.ses 
each 100 feet long, meeting in an 
obtuse angie to conform to. street 
lines. Vertical struetural columns, 
85 feet in height, which are the sup 
building, 


two wings 


porting members of the 
present a striking appearance to the 
exterior, the columns being studded 
with rivets with extra-large heads. 
Intricate Designs in Metal 


These vertical columns are 12 


inch H-sections with a 13-inch plate 


attached to the outside. Between 
the columns are continuous sash sec 
tions secured by bolts on a channel 
section. A_ frieze of steel plates 
crowns the exterior, the plates be 
ing ornamented by intricate pat 
terns in perforated metal and a flat 
metal crown mold in which the 
bands of cornice castings, empha 
sized by wrought iron scrolls at 
each joint of support, serve to ex 
emplify the various methods of join- 
ing and working metals by rolling, 
casting, welding, stamping, punch 
ing, forming and forging. 

The entrance, set in a recess at 
the confluence of the wings, car- 
ries out the steel idea with a mar- 
quee of steel and decorative wrought 
iron. Doors are of plate glass set 
in corrosion-resisting steel frames 
and covered with a protective grill 
work of forged and polished steel. 
An inner vestibule door is of forged 
bronze and octagonal 
reception lobby has a_ battledeck 
steel floor with tile covering. An 
accompanying illustration shows 
how this floor of %4-inch steel plate 
is mounted on 3-inch I-beams, the 
resultant effect being simple, clean 
cut and of unusually high strength. 

The first two floors are devoted to 


glass. The 
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lends a distinctive touch 


offices and reception rooms. The 
third floor and mezzanine is known 
as the John Woodman Higgins ar- 
mory. Mr. Higgins for years has 
pursued actively the hobby of col- 
lecting examples of pressed metal 
iis collection of armor is consid 
ered without peer in any city among 
private collectors. He has  «assem- 
bled for exhibition examples” of 
pressed metal covering a period ot! 
many centuries, including primitive 
metal tools, ornate hammered suits 
of mail for Knights and their horses, 
numerous present day products of 
the Worcester Pressed Steel Co. and 
others. 

A summary of the outstanding 
features of this armory might be 
appropriate. The third floor occu 








pies two full stories of the build- 
ing, permitting mezzanine galleries 
and high vaulted naves, each of 
the two wings presenting the ap- 
pearance of a Gothic nave, 35 feet 
high to the groins. Along the side 
of each wing is a gallery or aisle 
and beneath each gallery is another 
aisle. The two naves are joined by 
a high octagonal vestibule. At the 
extreme end of each wing is a rose 
window, fashioned in typical four- 
teenth century style of deep-colored 
leaded glass. 


Interior Effects Harmonize 


Woodwork, including large heavy 
doors, although used sparingly is of 
striking appearance, all of old Eng- 
lish gnarled oak with semipolished 
hand-forged hardware and _ trim- 
mings in the Gothic motif. Walls 
and vaulted ceilings are of stone, 
tinted to harmonize with the medie- 
val atmosphere. The east wing is 
devoted to medieval arteraft and 
contains pieces of the stone age, 
bronze age and iron age. Chiefly, 
however, the collection consists of 
products of smiths in the days when 
fighting in armor was the vogue, 
A succession of figures in full ar- 
mor, mounted on armor-clad horses, 
visualizes advances made in_ the 
smith’s art and the successive con- 
tributions of the Gothic, Maximilian 
and Renaissance eras. 

Simplicity of design and construc- 
tion is the keynote of the building. 
Floors are laid on cross beams sup- 
ported by shelf angles. The roof is 
trussed and held in place by a steel 
plate whieh also supports the orna- 
mental figures The problem of ex 
pansion was considered by Harty & 
Rrown, Boston, the engineers, when 
the building was in process of plan- 


IEW taken beneath the battle 
deck floor of the reception lob 
by showing construction details 
In the circle is shown the detail 
of a joint between floor beams and 
the vertical wall column, support 
being by means of riveted” shelt 
angles 
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ning; their decision was that the 
expansion and contraction on each 
sash section would be so small as 
to be negligible and construction 
went ahead without any particular 
allowances for expansion, except 
that each wing has some few ex- 
pansion plates. This feature of 
steel and glass construction will be 
understood better after the building 
has weathered a year in the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold in New 
England. 

The primary objection that a 
building with so much glass sur- 
face could not be heated save at 
prohibitive expense in ordinary cold 
weather and not at all probably in 
the sharpest winter, was 
disproved with the erection of the 
experimental single-story garage, 
also of steel and glass. Tests by 
heating engineers proved that a 
building of steel and glass could be 
heated satisfactorily as inexpensive- 
ly as could a poorly-built wooden 
mill building and at slightly greater 
well-constructed brick 


days of 


cost than a 
building. 
Nor is the cost of construction 
above the price of brick construc- 
tion. Practically, according to Mr. 
Higgins, they are the same. The 
new building of the Worcester 
Pressed Steel Co. cost approximate- 
ly $300,000, one-third of which was 
for steel. Furthermore, 
glass construction effectively solves 
the question of adequate daylight for 
the interior. No dark corners are 
to be found in this building of steel 
with adequate daylight 
admitted through 35,000 window 
panes and distributed evenly on 
floors, desk tops and benches. 


steel and 


and glass, 


Use of Electric Welding 


for Pipe Lines Increases 


The greatest advance in the use of 
electric welded field joints for pipe 
line construction took place during 
the last five months otf 1930 according 
to Welding Engineering Co., Bartles- 
ville, Okla., which completed the weld- 
ing of 452 miles of large diameter gas 
pipe from July 24 to the end of the 
year. In this mileage there were 
over 40,000 welds. Most of the pipe 
was 20 to 24-inch, but to date no 
welds have been reported cracked or 
broken, either during construction 01 
While in use. The increased use ot 
this method of fabrication has been 
attributed to the use of heavily coated 
rods and the development of the 
shielded are. 

The lines welded by the company 
are as follows: Cities Service Gas 
Co. line from Dilworth, Okla., to Well- 
ington, Kan., 32 miles, 20-inch, solid 
welded; Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line 
Co. lateral lines in the Texas pan- 
handle, 24 miles of 18 and 20-inch, 
welded and coupled; Continental Con- 
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The single-story garage in the left foreground is of steel and glass and was 


built before the main building in the 


background was erected, tests on tlhe 


garage confirming the adaptability of this type of construction 


struction Corp., 306 miles in Texas, 
Oklahoma, Kansas and Iowa, 24-inch, 
welded and coupled; and United Gas 
Co., 90 miles between Refugic and 
Kenedy, and Converse and San Mar- 
cus, Texas, 12, 16 and 18-inch, welded 
and coupled. In addition to the above 
mileage completed in 1930, the com- 
pany has uncompleted contracts for 
electric welding totaling 547 miles. 


Cost of Gas Pipe Lines Is 
Surveyed in Booklet 


All major factors that affect the to- 
tal cost of gas pipe lines have been 
carefully studied and charted by the 
A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, which 
presents the results of the study in 
an elaborate bulletin. The method 
used to determine the minimum cost 
of the pipe lines has been built up 
with care. All formulas are devel- 
oped, and are reproduced in chart 
form in order that 
have a convenient 
problems. 

Included in the bulletin, designated 
as No. 510, is a comprehensive relation 
of the methods of pipe line welding 
employed by the Smith company, and 
a description of a number of actual 
situations encountered in the field 
and methods used to overcome them. 
A supplement presents engineering 
data on pipe manufactured by the 
company in both chart and_ table 
form. 


designers might 
solution to their 


Industrial Sash Provides 


Efficient Protection 


Attacking the problem of securing 
maximum lighting with a minimum 
loss of heat, an improved industrial 


sash _ has 


a felt weather strip on all four sides 


been introduced which has 
been made weather-tight by means of 


of the ventilator. This sash, manu- 
factured by Campbell Industrial Win- 
dow Co. Ine., New York, is said te be 
the first and only improvement made 
in 20 years in the construction of in- 
dustrial sash. Always popular, be 
cause of the window area provided, 
the former sash design has been crit- 
icized because of the leakage of wind, 
rain and snow, and the creation of a 
heating problem. The new design is 
said te successfully overcome these 
difficulties 

The weather-stripping is built into 
the sash at the factory as it is the 
only way it can be adjusted properly, 
and permanently held in place. The 
felt weatherstrip is held in a metal 
container that is spot-welded to the 
sash or frame as the case may be 
with the felt forming the _ inside 
weathering contact. The felt is placed 
on the inside to allow any condense 
tion that may form to pass through 
the outside contact of metal to metai 


Plan Foundry Conferences 


A series of conferences in the im- 
portant industrial 
southern and southwestern territory 
planned by the Gray Iron 


centers of the 


is being 
institute to inform gray iron found- 
ry executives of the activities un 
derway in the various departments 
of the institute. The 
which in every case will start with 


meetings, 


a luncheon at noon, are scheduled as 
follows: Feb. 6, Statler hotel, St. 
Louis; Feb. 10, Muehlebach hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Feb. 13, Huckins 
hotel, Oklahoma City; Keb. 16, 
Adolphus hotel, Dallas, Tex.; Feb. 
18, Rice hotel, Houston, Tex.; Feb 
20, St. Charles hotel, New Orleans; 


Feb. 27, Tutwiler hotel, Birming 
ham, Ala March 2, Ansley hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga.; March 4, Read house, 


Chattanooga, Tenn.; March 6, Brown 


hotel, Louisville, Ky 








Because It's Tested, 


Millions Travel Safely 


BY H. F. MOORE 


University of Illinois 


RDINARILY we think of the 

days of prophets and sooth- 

sayers as past, but this is not 

so. True, styles in prophets 
have changed greatly since the days 
of the Witch of Endor and the Del- 
phie Oracle. Phrophets of olden time, 
in performing their official duties, 
mumbled incantations, brewed magic 
messes, and made wise cracks about 
the arrangement and the significance 
of the intestines of freshly slain 
fowls. Prophets of today make pre- 
dictions with the aid of the test tube, 
the microscope, the slide rule, and the 
testing machine. 

A large group of modern prophets 
makes a business of predicting how 
steel, brass, aluminum, _ concrete, 
brick, wood, and rubber may be made 
to serve satisfactorily as materials 
for buildings, locomotives, automo- 
biles, airplanes, sewers and bridges. 
As in the ancient world there were 
schools and fraternities of prophets, 
so in the modern world the prophets 
gather together into associations and 
societies, and the American prophets 
of the strength and durability of ma- 
terials are gathered into the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials. 


Many Materials Available 


In the Outline of History, H. G. 
Wells recognizes one fact which most 
of the older historians have failed to 
see, namely that one important ele- 
ment in our modern civilized life is 
the fact that today we have available 
many materials whose strength can 
be predicted and controlled. Builders 
of the ancient world had to take ma- 
terials as they found them in nature. 
Even the makers of the famous Da- 
mascus and Toledo blades were large- 
ly dependent on the occurrence in na- 
ture of fortunate combinations of in- 
gredients in the ores near at hand. 
They used many a weird rule of 
thumb in tempering their steel, and 
kept no record of their failures. 

When we think of the marvels of 
modern applied science we naturally 
think of dramatic marvels, the giant 
locomotive, the light but powerful air- 
plane engine, the 125,000-horsepower 
dynamo, the sky scraper; but not one 
of these would have been possible un- 
less there had been developed strong, 
durable, workable materials out of 
which to build them. We all cross 
bridges, walk under trolley wires, 
ride in automobiles, and our person- 
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al safety is dependent a score of times 
a day on the strength of the mate- 
rial. 

Not only are we all vitally con- 
cerned with our physical safety, we 
are also greatly concerned with the 
cost of living, the cost of clothing, 
household goods, farm implements, 
with the amount of the taxes we must 
pay to keep up sewer systems, pave- 
ments, water works. Now a large fac- 
tor in determining these costs is the 
wisdom used in selecting suitable ma- 
terials, materials whose money cost, 
strength, and durability are well bal- 
anced. 

What kinds of tests do these mod- 
ern prophets of structural stability 
use in their ritual of prediction? 
Many kinds. Watch the operation of 
a big concrete mixer on a job of road 
building. Every once in a while a 
young chap comes along, takes a buck- 
et or two of concrete from the sticky 
stream pouring out from the mixer, 
and pours this sample of concrete 
into molds in which the concrete 
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HE prophet speaks! Not the 

soothsayer of the past, but 
the modern prophet who makes 
use of twentieth century 
knowledge to determine the 
strength of materials used in the 
products of industry. Through 
the medium of the radio, fireside 
gatherings throughout the coun- 
try recently were told of the 
romance of engineering materials 
by one of the leaders of this 
school of modern prophets. The 
speaker at this interesting broad- 
cast was H. F. Moore, research 
professor of engineering ma- 
terials, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Ill., and past president of 
the American Society for Testing 
Materials. 





hardens into cylinders about the size 
and shape of a large baking powder 
tin. Then, after perhaps a week, 
these hardened cylinders are tested 
to destruction, that is squeezed to bits 
in a huge press which is fitted with 
heavy platform scales to weigh the 
pressure applied. If the sample cyl- 
inders do not withstand a sufficiently 
high pressure the concrete job is con- 
demned, and it must be torn up. 

Sometimes material can be tested 
without destroying a sample of it. 
If you get a chance to examine the 
crankshaft of an automobile engine 
you will find somewhere on it what 
looks like a little dimple. That dim- 
ple is the test mark resulting from 
pressing a %-inch steel ball against 
the shaft with a pressure of 6600 
pounds. The harder and stronger the 
steel, the smaller the dimple. If in 
the factory a shaft comes to the in- 
spector in which the test dimple is 
too large, that shaft goes back to be 
tempered over again. 


Chemist Aids Quality 


Of course, the chemist with his test 
tubes and balances and ability to tell 
what ingredients are present in any 
material, and how much of each, is 
one of the fraternity of materials 
prophets. If the chemist did not in- 
form the rail mill when there is too 
much phosphorus in the steel they 
are rolling we would have many more 
railway accidents than we do, and if 
the chemist did not keep the rubber 
manufacturer posted on how much 
sulphur there is in the rubber we 
would have much more tire trouble 
on our week-end trips. 

Prophets who use the microscope 
show just how metals are made up of 
little crystalline grains, and the new- 
est of the schools of materials test- 
ers make the X-ray show up hidden 
flaws inside various materials. They 
also show the pattern arrangement of 
the very molecules in a solid, particles 
s0 small that it takes about 300 of 
them end to end to be visible to the 
most powerful microscope. 

The development of the science of 
testing materials is a comparatively 
recent thing. Perhaps the first 
systematic testing of materials was 
done some two and a half centuries 
ago in connection with insuring a 
standard quality of coinage. That 
gigantic figure in the scientific world, 
Sir Isaac Newton, did not think it 
beneath his dignity to spend many of 
the best years of his life developing 
standards for metals and processes in 
the British mint. However, the idea 
of systematically testing the common 
materials of every-day use is quite 
recent. The troubles of the early 
railroads with axles and rails was a 
great factor in encouraging such 
testing. The Prussian state railways 
back about 1850, and our own rail- 
ways in “the gay 90’s”’ began to de- 
mand materials whose strength and 
ductility were not merely glibly 
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PICKLING ---- 
at Y3 tHE COST 


You, too, will find 
this to be true when the 
modern method — the 
MESTA Patented 
Pickling Machine — is 
used and old fashioned 


methods are discarded. 


Not only does the 
MESTA Patented 
Pickling Machine re- 
duce Acid costs 1/2, 
Labor costs 1/3, Time 
required 1/3, but also 
a much more thoroughly 
and uniformly pickled 
product is the result. 
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Investigate for yourself this modern method of 


pickling. This machine will pay for itself quickly in 


savings effected. 


MESTA MACHINE COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A. 











promised by the maker or by his 
salesman but were shown to exist by 
actual tests. 

Speaking of buying materials on 
the reputation of the maker without 
further testing, I remember in my 
boyhood days the quality of steel in 
our jack knife blades was judged by 
the reputation of the maker’s name. 
Back in New Hampshire the boy 
whose knife blade bore the name 
Jonathan Crooks was sure he had a 
superior article. Actually it was not 
at all difficult to stamp the name 
Jonathan Crooks on an inferior blade, 
and blades so stamped were sold. 

Fifty years ago there were few 
standard tests or specifications for 
any of the ordinary materials in use; 
today there are some 10,000 well 
recognized standards for materials. 
We may decry over standardization, 
but certainly we should have to do 
without many modern conveniences if 
standardized, predictable, materials 
ceased to be produced. 


Tests Show Quality 


It is obvious that before any test, 
whether of strength, wear or color, 
ean be accepted as a standard test 
for a material it must be shown that 
the test really shows the presence or 
the absence of the desired service 
qualities in the material. Some spec- 
tacular tests really tell little about 
these qualities. There used to be 
a superstition that if an elephant 
would set foot on a bridge the bridge 
was safe. The huge animal was 
credited with a mysterious and in- 
fallible sense of safety. As a matter 
of fact the slow steady tread of an 
elephant would not be nearly so like- 
ly to cause the bridge to fail as 
would the banging of a heavy motor 
truck, and no one ascribes any in- 
fallible sense of safety to either the 
truck or its driver. 

But tests which are made with 
scientific apparatus and which seem 
scientific may be as lacking in reli- 
ability as the elephant test. For ex- 
ample, the resistance of a metal to 
corrosion is sometimes prophesied 
from the results of a test in which it 
is dipped in strong acid for a few 
moments. The amount of metal dis- 
solved in the acid is taken as a meas- 
ure of its corrodibility. As a matter 
of fact a low loss of weight in this 
test is no proof whatever that the 
metal will resist ordinary rusting in 
air and smoke and rain. 

Sometimes material is tested by 
being subjected to two or three times 
the load it will have to stand in serv- 
ice and if it withstands this test load 
without fracture it is judged fit for 
use. This sort of overload testing is 
rather dangerous. It cannot be safe- 
ly assumed that because a heavy 
overload is safely carried once an 
ordinary load can be carried thou- 
sands or millions of times. That one 
heavy overload may have started tiny 
cracks in the material and under 
thousands of repetitions those cracks 
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may spread, like the crack in a glass 
show case until a shaft or a beam 
suddenly snaps in two without warn- 
ing. Most of the failures of materials 
in airplanes and high-speed machin- 
ery are of this class. Fatigue of 
metals is the name given to the de 
structive action of these cracks. 
Material Should Be Tested 

Railway inspectors remove axles 
from locomotives and from elevated 
and subway cars after a certain dist- 
ance has been run and examine them 
minutely for evidences of the begin- 
nings of such cracks, and if the 
smallest crack is detected the axle 
goes to the scrap heap. 

Before putting much confidence in 
the statement that a material has 
been tested it is well to find out 
whether it has been tested by stand- 
ard methods, methods recognized by 
some of the scientific bureaus of the 
government or by some technical so- 
ciety. It has come to be recognized 
that in devising tests and standards 
for materials it is vitally important 
that the interests of both manufactur- 
er and consumer be considered. If the 
consumer alone is allowed to write 
specifications for a material he is like- 
ly to set up a number of fussy require- 
ments which do not add much to the 
reliability of the material, but which 
do add greatly to the cost. On the 
other hand, if the manufacturer 
alone is allowed to write specifica- 
tions he will almost certainly see to 
it that the materials shall be easy 
and profitable to produce. These 
statements are no reflection on the 
morals of either consumer or _ pro- 
ducer: they simply recognize the fact 
that every man naturally over em- 
phasizes his own viewpoint. 

In the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials the standards for mate- 
rials and methods of test are pre- 
pared by some 50 committees, com- 
mittees for steel and iron, for other 
metals, for concrete, brick, textiles, 
timber, rubber, ete. Rules of the so- 
ciety require that on each commit- 
tee there must be 
both of the manufacturer and the 


representatives 
consumer. Rarely does the society 
accept the recommendations for a 
new standard unless there has been 
practical unanimity between manu- 
facturers and consumers. That is, 
a proposed test or specification does 
not :get recognition until a repre- 
sentative group of manufacturers 
and consumers has talked it over and 
decided that it is reasonable, safe 
and useful. 


Tensile Testing Intriguing 


Most of the actual testing of mate- 
rials is not at all romantic to watch. 
However the test of a material for 
strength is an interesting sight to 
watch. A piece of steel, aluminum, or 
copper is fastened in a powerful ma- 
chine and is pulled. It stretches, 
necks down like a piece of molasses 
candy, and finally breaks in two with 


a loud bang. A block of concrete is 
compressed and finally splits into 
fragments. <A timber beam is bent 
into a flat bow and finally cracks. 
However, to the materials testing 
prophet the romance of his work lies 
mainly in what that work means to 
the millions of men and women who 
are daily users of materials. He visu- 
alizes the aviator successfully hand- 
ling his plane in the air, trusting con- 
fidently that the tested material in 
his wings, his engine, and his propel- 
ler will withstand the severe strains 
of flying; and in spite of the newness 
of the art of building airplanes this 
confidence is rarely misplaced. The 
materials tester visualizes men and 
women everywhere protected to an 
almost unbelievable extent against 
accidents in the home, on the street, 
in cars and automobiles by the use of 
safe, tested materials. He visualizes 
the farmer, the housewife, the tax 
payer given full value for the mil- 
lions of dollars expended for the ma- 
terials used in building roads, sewers, 
water pipes, buildings, clothes, rail- 
way cars, autos and airplanes. He re- 
joices that he has a part in increas- 
ing the safety and comfort and les- 
sening the dangers of our modern 
mechanized life, and that he is giv- 
ing folks more leisure and less anxi- 
ety so that they will have more 
energy available for developing the 
beautiful and the good in their lives, 
if they will only do so. 


Wisconsin School Plans 
Fifth Foundry Conference 


Round table discussions and lee 
tures will be closely correlated in the 
meetings of the fifth annual foundry 
conference to be held at University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., Feb. 3-5 


Lectures, members ot 
the department ot 
planned to provide the background in 
gray iron, malleable iron and_= east 
steel and will add to this the impor 
tant developments of the past few 
following these 


presented by 
metallurgy, are 


years. Immediately 


lectures, round table discussions are 
to be held, thus utilizing the lecture 
material around 


as the basis and 


which te center the discussion and 
at the same time providing an oppor 
tunity in the groups for the presenta 
tion of individual problems. 

During the time of the conference, 
the metallurgical laboratory and the 
testing laboratory of the university 
will be open and demonstrations and 
tests will be carried out for those de- 
siring te witness them. The testing 
of molding sands and core. binders, 
the calibration, standardization and 
pyrometers, metallog- 
photography, 


checking of 
raphy, metallographic 
and the testing of tensile, transverse 
and impact specimens of iron and 
steel will be among the demonstra- 


tions. 
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‘Molly’ does not hang in a pink en- 
velope beneath the shelter of an L stair- 
case ... Thoroughbred as it may be, its 
recognition is most perceptible when 


allied with copper—for copper-moly 
forms the guts of Birdsboro 30, and the 
odds are based on its ability, when 
used in a dredge cutter, to outrun two 
to three carbon jobs. 


A 7000 lb. cutter is pictured above be- 
ing groomed for the gravel track in a 
marine entry. Its tough and enduring 
frame will float many an added thou- 
sand ton to the fill-in. 


If it’s cast of steel and must be alloy 
stake your bets with Birdsboro. 


RIRDSBOR 


7 STEEL FOUNDRY AND MACHINE COMPAN 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 
BIRDSBORO. PENNSYLVANIA 
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A steel barrel window shade roller, and a few of the steel parts used in manu- 
facturing and hanging rollers 


Large Uses of Steel 


in Small Ways 


183rd Article ° 


SSPITE radical changes in the 

style of house furnishings, the 

familiar spring shade roller 

has remained practically un- 
changed in design and has experi- 
enced a gradually increasing demand 
for a long period of years. The an- 
nual production of wooden barrel 
shade rollers is about 50,000,000, ac- 
cording to the estimate of leading 
manufacturers. 

A typical shade roller consists of 
a hollow wooden cylinder with a 
coiled steel spring extending from end 
to end through its center. The spring 
is attached solidly by means of a steel 
stamping to one end of the roll. 
The other end of the spring is 
attached to a ratchet and pawl device 
which prevents the spring unwinding 
after it has been wound up by lower- 
ing the curtain. 


Large Sizes Use Steel 


Although the great majority of 
shade rollers are of this wooden con- 
struction some steel rollers are used 
for the large sizes of curtains. These 
are usually made of cold rolled sheet 
steel tin plated. The sheet is rolled 
over circular end stampings and weld- 
ed to form the cylinder. 

The regular demand for shade roll- 
ers is supplied in 15 different sizes. 
The weight of the spring in these dif- 
ferent rollers varies from 7 pounds to 
100 pounds per gross and the weight 
of the average size spring is estimated 
at 15 to 20 pounds per gross. 

In the majority of rollers’ the 
spring is made of a special mangan- 
ese steel wire. The carbon content is 
moderate in the steel because the 
spring must be somewhat soft. On 
the basis of 50,000,000 shade rollers a 
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year the annual steel requirements 
for springs figures about 2700 tons. In 
addition to this another 2500 tons of 
steel is used in the end pieces, most 


of which are stampings. 
Weight Estimates Vary 

It is difficult to estimate the weight 
of steel in the all-metal rollers. One 
authority has placed the number of 
shades made of metal at 4 per cent 
of the total and of this number he es- 
timates 1 per cent to be of brass or 
nonferrous metal. This would leave 3 
per cent or 1,500,000 rollers made of 
steel. The average weight of a steel 
roller is estimated at two pounds 
which gives a total weight of 1500 
tons not including the springs which 
have been previously considered. 

Totaling all of this it seems clear 
that the roller shade industry ac- 
counts for more than 7000 tons of the 
country’s annual steel production and 
yet this figure, large as it seems, does 
not include the brackets used _ for 
holding shades which are omitted 
here because they more properly be- 
long in the classification of curtain 
rods and brackets. The leading man 
ufacturers estimate that from 7 to 10 
per cent of the shade roller produc- 
tion in this country is exported. 

While not ordinarily included under 
the classification of window shade 
rollers, the rollers used in enclosed 
automobiles are of similar construc- 
tion. Most of the automobile shade 
rollers are made of small tubes of tin 
plate, joined by forming and pressing, 
without welding. The total produc- 
tion of automobile shade rollers in 
this country is approximately 150,000 
to 175,000 per month, and judging 
from average weights about 450 tons 


of steel is consumed annually in their 
manufacture. 


Conference To Review All 


Methods Used in Welding 


Demonstrations of the latest 
equipment, materials and methods 
used in the various welding proc- 
esses and problems of welding as 
applied to manufacturing, mainte- 
nance, and construction are to be 
the topics presented at a welding 
conference to be held at Case School 
of Applied Science, Cleveland, Feb. 
19-20. At the two-day meeting, un- 
der the direction of the school and 
Cleveland Engineering society, spe- 
cial emphasis will be given to the 
design of welded structures and ma 
chines, and to the influence of weld- 
ing on the proportioning of such 
structures and machines. 

Subjects to be presented include: 
New developments in welding; ther 
mit welding; oxyacetylene welding; 
are and atomic hydrogen welding; 
fusion welding of pressure vessels; 
welding of machine’ parts’ and 
frames; welding of pipe lines; de 
signing for welding; testing welds 
and welders; and welding of struc 
tures. Exhibits and demonstrations 
planned for the meeting are as fol 
lows: Gas welding and _ cutting; 
thermit welding; atomic hydrogen 
welding; automatic are welding; re 
sistance welding; welding special 
metals; and testing welds and weld 
ing materials. 


Foundry Managers Discuss 
Obligations to Workmen 


Over 100 foundry managers, su 
perintendents and foremen assem 
bled in Cleveland, Jan. 17, to con 
sider problems relating to foundry 
management. The meeting was 
called by the committee on indus 
trial education of the National Found 
ers’ association. 

Dr. Harry Myers. consulting in 
dustrial engineer, Dayton, O., spoke 
on the relationship of workmen and 
foremen and their joint responsibil 
ity in establishing order and cleanli 
ness. A. D. Lynch, personnel man 
ager, Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, O., 
emphasized the fact that foundry 
workmen do not ask for welfare or 
paternalistic activity from the man 
agement, but they do expect the 
management to provide a_ proper 
place to work, proper equipment, 
adequate wages, continuity of em- 
ployment, opportunity to advance 
and proper leadership. L. W. Olson, 
factory manager, Ohio Brass Cae., 
spoke on management’s opportunity 
and responsibility and emniphasized 
that honesty and fair dealing are 
the fundamental concepts upon 
which management must build. 
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6-Stage Cast Steel Centrifugal Pump 

Casing and Cover, with Diaphragms 

Cast Integral. Subject to 1,700 Ibs. 
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readwell Engineering Company 
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Statistics on Machine Age 


Refute Common Theories 
BY FRANKLYN HOBBS 


Director of Research, Central Trust Co. of Illinois 


N 1891 the writer conceived the 

idea that business men did not pos- 

sess a sufficient amount of depend- 

able information on general finan- 
cial and commercial operations, and 
so began the gathering and arrang- 
ing of statistical facts on business 
operations. Being located in a mining 
country, his initial effort was the col- 
lecting and correlating of figures cov- 
ering, production, distribution and 
consumption of metals and minerals. 

Exactly 33 years ago, it was an- 
nounced by authorities that the 
known coal deposits of the United 
States would be exhausted in 33 
years, should the then rate of con- 
sumption continue. We have lived 
through those 33 years, and, in spite 
of the fact that we have multiplied 
our coal consumption several times, 
the latest dependable estimates of the 
known coal supply show it to be suf- 
ficient to last 7000 years at the pres- 
ent rate of consumption. 


Misinformation Prevalent 


The purpose in reviewing 40 years 
of personal experience is to prove 
that the commonest article of com- 
merce is misinformation on funda- 
mental things. The distribution and 
broadeasting of such misinformation 
caused a mild business recession in 
1930 to develop into a serious and 
painful business depression. If every 


man in America had been in posses- 
sion of knowledge which was possess- 
ed by some thousands of real stud- 
ents of business conditions, this de- 
pression need not have been any 
more serious than the mild business 
recessions of 1924 and 1927. 

The ‘‘fishwives’ tales’’ that were 
repeated to the writer during 1930 
by business men who believed them- 
selves to be well informed, were dis- 
gusting. For instance, hundreds of 
important failures or impending 
failures were reported when there 
was never even the remotest possi- 
bility that such failures would occur. 
Every man thought that he had some 
inside information on a distressing 
condition which might set the coun- 
try by the ears. As a matter of fact 
there is no inside information except 
that actually possessed by insiders. 
The outsider who thinks he holds in- 
side information should command 
just the same attention as the man 
who furnishes the ‘‘inside dope” on 
the winning horse or who offers to 
sell a system which will beat the faro 
bank. 

Real information in regard to all 
operations of consequence is avail- 
able to all of us. We can know what 
is going on in every line of business 
and financial activity. Some men of 
large affairs and many men of small 
affairs lack the time and facilities 


to dig up all of this information for 
themselves, and thus a job is provid- 
ed for the-writer and others, whose 
function it is to’ collect, correlate, 
and disseminate the real facts re- 
garding fundamental business opera- 
tions. 

In the course of our work, we 
chanced to draw off comparative fig- 
ures from the census of manufactures 
of 1899 and that of 1921. A cursory 
comparison of these figures revealed 
a surprising thing. If this thing was 
a fact, then every manufacturers’ as- 
sociation, many of the leading manu- 
facturers, and every labor union in 


the manufacturing field has been 
barking up the wrong tree. Further 
investigation conclusively proved 


that finding to be an indisputable, un- 
asSailable, incontrovertible fact, and 
the most important fact with which 
the machine tool industry ever has 
been faced. This fact is that the in- 
troduction of automatic and labor- 
saving tools and appliances into the 
manufacturing industry has not re- 
duced the amount of money paid to 
labor by that industry and has not 
been able to displace workers in cer- 
tain industries as rapidly as avenues 
of employment have been opened up 
to them in other industries. 


Unit Pay Increases 


During the last 30 years, time- 
saving methods and tools have driven 
two workers out of every three away 
from the bench and left the third 
man drawing just as much pay as the 
three men had drawn before the 
tools arrived. Moreover the two men 
were driven from that bench to other 
benches at an increased wage in 
every case. It is easy to prove that 
machinery has thrown thousands of 
men out of jobs, but it is just as easy 
to prove that machinery has driven 
everyone of those men into new jobs 
at higher pay. Every man who works 











ROPAGANDA against mechanization of in- 

dustry, on the ground that it has saturated equip- 
ment markets and caused technological unemploy- 
actively circulated lately by 
sensational theorists who have neglected to support 
their pessimistic statements by facts. 
ly, this propaganda has achieved widespread 
credence during the period of depression, which 


ment, has been 


it probably aggravated. 


Aroused by this situation, industrialists and eco- 
nomists of unquestioned authority, who are armed 
with convincing facts and figures, are rising to the 


Ernest F. DuBrul, 


defense of the machine age. 


Unfortunate- 


ment. 


general manager, National Machine Tool Builders’ 
association, in his article in the Jan. 1 issue of 
STEEL, dealt a telling blow at the foundation of 
reports of industrial equipment saturation. 


Franklyn Hobbs, director of research, Central 
Trust Co. of Illinois, in the accompanying article, 
deals an equally effective blow at carelessly ac- 
cepted beliefs regarding technological unemploy- 
These significant remarks and supporting 
figures which were presented before the Machine 
Tool Distributors. of Chicago on Jan. 9, will be 
appreciated by all” those who maintain faith in 
industrial progress. 
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in a factory today earns three times 
‘as much money as his father earned 
at the beginning of the century for 
doing the same work. 

At the beginning of the twentieth 
century this country had a popula- 
tion of 76,000,000 persons, 6 per 
cent of whom were employed in fac- 
tories. At the beginning of 1930 this 
country had a population of over 
121,000,000, 7 per cent of whom 
were employed in factories. It is ap- 
parent that the demand for factory 
workers has increased faster than 
the population has increased. This 
increased employment for factory 
workers must have been directly due 
to the introduction of machinery, be- 
cause the gain in factory employment 
was not so great in any other country 
on which records are available, and 


facts on this phase of the question 
are quite convincing. While there has 
been some variation in the portion 
received by the worker and, natural- 
ly, a similar variation reversed has 
eperated upon the owner, the aver- 
age for a period of 30 years ought 
to be a fairly reliable basis on which 
to form a judgment. During that 
period the workers’ share of the 
value added to raw materials through 
hand and machine and work has 
varied from 36 to 43 per cent. The 
average for the 30 years has been 
something over 40 per cent received 
by the workers and 60 per cent re- 
ceived by the owner. Whether this 
division be fair or not, it is exactly 
as it has been since consolidation of 
manufacturing enterprise and mass 
production with the aid of tools has 


30 years ago and he continues to re- 
ceive 17 per cent as his share. He 
was receiving 40 per cent of the 
value added to raw materials 
through manufacturing processes 
and he still is receiving 40 per cent. 
There were 4,700,000 of him at work 
in the mills 30 years ago and there 
were 8,500,000 of him at work in 
the mills in 1929. Only 6 per cent 
of the population was required to 
man the factories 30 years ago, but 
now it requires 7 per cent of the 
population to do the work. 

roing outside of manufacturing 
enterprise and looking at the whole 
picture of the country’s workers, 
whether they be laborers or of the 
so-called white collar class, another 


surprising fact regarding employ- 
ment becomes evident. It is that, 
_—____| 
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Factory Employment Statistics 








Value Value 
Total added by added to Per cent Per cent of 
value of manu- material Amount of added total value Per cent of Number of Per cent of 
products, facture, by each Total paideach value re- received Population population persons population 
millions millions worker, number of worker, ceived by by of U.S. employed gainfully gainfully 
Year of dollars of dollars dollars workers dollars workers workers on July1 infactories employed* employed 
1899 11,407 4,831 1,025 4,713,000 426 12 18 74,799,000 6 29,073,000** 39 
1904 14,794 6,294 1,151 5,468,000 477 41 18 82,601,000 7 aS eee ve 
1909 .. 20,672 8,529 1,289 6,615,000 518 10 17 90,691,000 q 34,255,000 38 
1914 ... 23,975 9,708 1,408 6,895,000 590 $2 17 97,928,000 7 37,782,000 39 
1919 . 62,042 24,809 2,757 9,000,000 1,162 42 17 105,003,000 9 40,282,000 38 
1921 .... 43,619 18,327 2,639 6,944,000 1,181 45 19 108,197,000 6 40,819,000 88 
1923 . 60,530 25,846 2,945 8,777,000 1,254 13 18 111,511,000 8 42,156,000 28 
1925 62,668 26,771 3,194 8,382,000 1,280 10 17 114,826,000 7 43,844,000 38 
1927 62,718 27,585 3,304 8.350.000 1,299 29 17 118,141,000 7 45,747,000 39 
1929 68,453 31,096 3,637 8,550,000 1,318 36 16 121,455,000 | 
*Findings of National bureau of economic research. 
**U. S. census 1900. 
— 





increased factory employment else- 
where occurred in proportion to the 
introduction of improved machinery. 
This furnishes mathematical proof 
that the introduction of machinery 
in manufacturing operations has not 
caused unemployment. 

The wage side of the question may 
be dismissed with the simple state- 
ment that when this century began 
the factory worker was earning $426 
per year, while the factory worker of 
1929 was paid $1318 for his efforts. 
Factory employment increased 16 
per cent faster than population, 
while factory wages increased more 
than 200 per cent, which should 
leave no question as to the effects of 
machinery on employment and on 
wages. 

This brings up the much discussed 
question as to whether the worker is 
getting his fair share of the reward. 
Figures already given prove the 
great gain in employment, and the 
greater gain in wages, but the 
worker has been told that, through 
vast combinations of capital and 
through mass production, the owner 
constantly is obtaining a _ larger 
share of the profits. Mathematical 
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been in vogue, and an unjust prac- 
tice is not likely to continue for 30 
years in a country like the United 
States. It is fair to assume that labor 
is entitled to 40 per cent of the value 
added to raw materials in the process 
of manufacturing, which is just what 
it has been getting and just about 
what it is likely to get in the future. 


Workers Profit 


Another important figure, which 
tells the whole story about capital 
invested and the effect on labor, is 
the one showing the portion of the 
actual selling price of the product 
which goes into the pay envelope of 
the factory worker. Since 1900, the 
portion of the total value of factory 
output received by workers’ has 
varied from 16 to 18 per cent. In 
1899 and 1923, the worker received 
18 per cent of the total value of 
manufacturing production. In 1929, 
the workers received only 16 per 
cent. In every other year, the work- 
er’s share has been 17 per cent and 
the average during 30 years has been 


17 per cent. The worker was re- 
ceiving 17 per cent of the total 
value of the product of the factory 


while a generation ago, only 38 per 
cent of the whole population was 
gainfully employed, more than 39 per 
cent of the whole population is now 
so employed. In order that we may 
be supplied with the goods and serv- 
ices which our present mode of liv- 
ing demands, it is necessary for an 
increasing portion of our population 
to work. It is the conclusion of the 
writer that shorter hours and longer 
vacations are responsible for the 3 
per cent increase in the section of the 
population which must work for a 
living, and for the 16 per cent in- 
crease in the section of our popula- 
tion which must man the factories. 
If we go any further in the shorten- 
ing of hours, it will be necessary for 
an additional number of people to 
don the overalls or the office coat 
and go to work. 

A recent report of Commissioner 
Ethelbert Stewart of the bureau of 
labor statistics, shows figures which 
disagree with those just given be- 
cause Mr. Stewart has seen fit to take 
the period of 80 from 1849 
to 1929. The writer is uncertain as 
to just what his figures are intended 

(Concluded on Page 50) 
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“Wry get excited, Lad, over 
the selection of the motor for 
our lathes? Motors all look 

TRADITION pretty much alike to me.” 





@ Lincoln “Linc-Weld’’ motors drive all the lathes and 
other machine tools in the large manufacturing plant 
where this view was photographed. 


PROGRESS 





“So do eggs, Pop, until you open them. But unlike eggs, motors can be taken apart and investigated 
before you buy. 


You'd get excited too, Pop, if you’d take the time to investigate Lincoln ‘Linc-Weld’ motors like | have. 


Here's what I’ve discovered about ‘Linc-Welds’. They have an arc-welded rolled steel frame which means 
strength and rigidity— more copper and iron in the working 
parts—larger openings in frame for air circulation —28 gauge 
laminations instead of the usual 26 gauge—larger shaft through 
motor and large bearings—permanently plastic insulation which 
won't dry out and crack—and, Pop, the workmanship is a sight 
for any machinist’s sore eyes. 


There’s no gamble in selecting ‘Linc-Weld’ motors as in buying 
eggs—and no regrets.” 


THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Department No. 90-1 Cleveland, Ohio 
M-82 


LINCOLN 


"LINC-WELD' MOTORS 
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Improvement in size and shape control of refractories was a noticeable trend 
during 1930 


Manufacture of Refractories 


ends Toward Uniformity 


BY H. M. KRANER 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Derry, Pa. 


N REVIEWING the developments 

in refractories for 1930, one must 

not overlook the minor improve- 

ments which result from contem- 
plation and rational consideration of 
economic conditions during the 
present ‘‘marking time’ period of 
business. These adjustments are 
highly important to the user of re- 
fractory material and he must ad- 
mit a definite improvement in size 
and shape control of clay refrac- 
tories, a trend toward greater uni- 
formity of quality, and perhaps uni- 
formity of manufacturing processes 
in respective ceramic plants. The 
latter is particularly true of clay 
refractories in which there is a 
growing tendency toward dry press- 
ing, clay brick being made equal in 
quality to many brands of wet proc- 
ess bricks. Some of this trend to- 
ward dry pressing has been neces- 
sitated in order to reduce costs. The 
quality has been maintained through 
better understanding of grain size 
and pressure control. 


Zircon Bonded Successfully 


In the field of special refractories, 
zircon has been bonded successfully 
and results obtained indicate that 
the tendency of this material to 
spall has been overcome. The re- 
sulting refractory is particularly de- 
sirable for acid melting operations 
of high-grade metals. Early attempts 
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to bond this material met with fail- 
ure, the material usually spalling 
in spite of the low co-efficient of ex- 
pansion of the mineral itself. 

Magnesia has a high co-efficient of 
expansion and its failure as a re- 
fractory is usually by spalling, as 
might be expected. This has been 
found to be due to the bond also, 
and to some extent to the degree of 
prefiring the raw material. Electric 
furnace practice in the melting of 
minerals has become so common that 
the production of magnesia by this 
method makes it economically rea- 
sonable to use electrically fused mag- 
nesia for furnace linings, for small 
installations at least. This is much 
more suitable than an ordinary cal- 
cined magnesia refractory from the 
standpoint of spalling. 

During the last few years bonds 
for super refractories have received 
the attention which they deserve. 
Without a suitable bond the most 
refractory material would not make 
a suitable lining for any furnace; 
likewise a bond which is not per- 
manent after being put into use is 
not suitable. In short, the bond it 
self must consist of phases or con- 
stituents known to the mineralogi 
cal chemist as compatible phases. 

Perhaps the most notable devel- 
opments in refractories for _ steel 
melting have at least been matured 
in the past year. In the past 10 or 15 


years ceramic and _ mineralogical 
chemistry has been aided tremen- 
dously by X-rays, the petrographic 
microscope and perhaps most of all, 
the high-temperature equilibria 
studies of such laboratories as the 
government geophysical laboratory. 

With these tools, the mineral con- 
stituents and structures of dolomite 
furnace bottoms, the mineral or 
glass bonds of refractories, and 
many other problems such as the 
dusting of dolomite bricks and bot- 
toms have been explained. 


Magnesia Bonds Developed 


The great insolubility of magnesia 
in silicate melts as indicated on the 
phase rule diagrams which have been 
worked out explains in part the 
statement that is often made _ that 
magnesia is our greatest refractory. 
Until recently its bond was the big 
question. A careful study of the 
CaO-MgO-Fe,O, system  simultane- 
ously by an American and a German 
has resulted in two patented prod- 
ucts of somewhat similar and unique 
properties. Both of these are ex- 
tremely refractory, yet their bond 
consisting of compatible phases 
which melt at a low temperature car- 
ries the magnesia into solution only 
slowly with temperature increases. 

These products therefore are such 
that they may be used as ideal patch- 
ing materials because they are sticky 
at furnace temperatures. They are 
sufficiently viscous, however, that 
they do not deform. As patching ma- 
terials it is possible, by means of 
an iron rod, to make indentations on 
them while in use, which indenta- 
tions remain, demonstrating how 
plastic the material seems to be 
while in use and how readily patch- 
ing may be accomplished. 

Developments such as these have 
given a great impetus to refractories 
research in the plants of a number 
of progressive steel plants in this 
country. They represent commend- 
able success for those scientists who 
have utilized these branches of sci- 
ence in unraveling the mysteries of 
furnace bottom mineral relations at 
high temperatures. 


Causes of Boiler Plate 
Embrittlement Studied 


Embrittlement in boiler plate is 
caused by the combined action of 
stress and chemical attack, accord- 
ing to research Bulletin No. 216 of 
the engineering experiment station, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, IIL, 
entitled ‘‘Embrittlement in Boilers,”’ 
by Frederick G. Straub, professor in 
chemical engineering of the univer- 
ity. The stresses are inherent in the 
construction and operation of the 
boiler, while the chemical attack is 
caused by the presence of sodium hy- 
droxide in the boiler water. 








Devises Machine for Testing 


Efficiency of Lubricants 


N APPARATUS for testing the 
load carrying capacity of 
lubricants recently was de- 
veloped by the Timken Roll- 

er Bearing Co., Canton, O., for use 
in the company’s laboratory as a 
means for obtaining accurate infor- 
mation on the effect of different lu- 
bricants on hypoid and spiral bevel 
gears in automotive axles, and to tes: 
lubricants in connection with manv 
intricate industrial bearing problems. 

The apparatus consists essentially 
of a cast-iron base which supports 
the testing mandrel, two levers and 
a container holding about a gallon of 





showing balanced lever 
system with test block in position 


Close “up vier 


the lubricant to be tested. The tank 
is mounted on top of the base, and 
beneath is an electric heater, used 
to raise the oil to any desired tem 
perature up to 210 degrees Fahr. 
The oil flows from the tank, over 
the test piece, to a sump in the base 
by gravity, the rate of flow being ad- 
justed by a valve in the line. From 
the sump, the oil is returned to the 
tank by a small pump located in the 
base, and belt driven from the testing 
mandrel. The latter extends through 
the base, and may be either direct or 
belt driven by a variable-speed frac 
tional-horsepower motor. The man 
drel is mounted in two tapered rolle1 
bearings, so arranged as to hold it 
rigidly in alignment and is tapered at 
the test end to receive the tapered 
cup of thé bearing. This cup, which 
forms one of the test pieces is held in 
place firmly by a nut on the end of 


the mandrel, which is threaded to re- 
ceive it. 

The lever system, which is the most 
important part of the device, con- 
sists of two levers, one above the 
other. The upper is called the 'oad 
lever, and the lower the friction 
lever, for reasons that will appear. 
The upper, which carries the test 
block is pivoted on a knife edge, 
mounted in the lower lever. The lat- 
ter also is pivoted on a knife edge 
and is provided with a stop at the 
unloaded end. By this arrangement 
the test block always is parallel to 
the revolving cup and the unit load- 
ing over the length of both pieces 
always is constant. 


Test Piece Is Hardened 


The test block is a small piece of 
metal about %-inech square and 
3,-inch long hardened to Rockwell 
C-60 and ground. It is inserted in a 
notch in the loading lever and held in 
place by a wedge. If case bearing 
metals are to be tested both the test 
block or the cup or both can be made 
of the appropriate material. The fric- 
tion lever is provided with a vernier 
seale, and a sliding weight for ob 
taining accurate measurements and 
both levers are equipped with hang- 
ers for carrying adjustable weights. 
A welded-steel housing is provided 
to cover the end of the mandrel and 
levers. 

The operation of the device is sub 
stantially as follows: Assuming both 
test pieces in place, the driving mo 
lineshaft is brought to the 
desired speed, and the lubricant 
heated to the required temperature, 
is allowed to flow over the test block. 
The loading lever then is loaded by 
weights until the desired unit pres 
between the test 


tor or 


sure is obtained 
pieces. <A chart is furnished with the 
apparatus which gives the necessary 
weights on the loading lever per 1000 
pounds of unit pressure. If only the 
load earrying capacity of the oil is 
to be determined, the test block is 
removed after 30 minutes running, 
and examined for signs of scuffing. 
The degree of scuffing determines the 
relative load carrying capacity of the 
lubricant. 

In case the coefficient of friction 
of the lubricant is desired, weights 
are added to the friction lever until 
it moves away from the stop. Load- 
ing the upper lever causes the fric- 
tion on the test block to move it for- 
ward horizontally, unbalancing the 
friction lever until it 
stop. This condition is compensated 
by adding the weights on the friction 


rests on the 


lever, until the system is again in 
balance and the lever is off the stop. 
The co-efficient of friction of the lu- 
bricant then is calculated from the 
amount of weight it takes to balance 
the levers. 

It would be a simple matter if ex- 
treme accuracy in this regard was 
needed to provide a make or break 
electric circuit between the lever and 
the stop that would indicate, by a 
lamp or some other device, exactly 
when the correct weight is reached. 
The same holds true, of course, in 
ease different bearing materials are 
being tested. Not the least interest- 
ing feature of the machine is the 
permanence of the records it pro- 
vides. The condition of the test 
block can’ be examined at leisure, as 
a means of analyzing the effective- 
ness of the lubricant under test. 

The results obtained during the 
course of testing were so valuable 
from many standpoints that it was 
decided to further perfect and mar- 


a 

















General view of newly deve loped ma- 


for testing lubricants and bear- 
Ing metals 


chine 


ket the apparatus. Its usefulness is 
not confined to laboratory or auto- 
motive work; it is suitable in in- 
dustrial, power and other plants to 
determine the efficiency of lubricants 
for given conditions of service. In ad- 
dition it can be used with equal ef- 
obtain data on the 
bear- 


fectiveness to 
relative efficiency of different 
ing metals under various conditions 
of load, speed, temperature, or with 
different lubricants. And, finally, it 
is so simple that it does not require 


any particular training or skill to 
produce accurate results. 
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What a riot on this page if we should try to show them all! Instead, here 
are a few samples with which we strive to show that in gauge of metal, size 
or difficulty, there are practically no limits to Crosby ingenuity in this division 
of making pressed metal parts. 


Our 35 years of business life have developed a vast and capable organization 
qualified in many ways to save you money and assure you satisfaction. 


We work in zinc, brass, copper, duralumin, aluminum, open-hearth, hot or cold 
rolled, high carbon or stainless steel. 


The catalog contains 22 pages of dimensioned illustrations of work we have 
done. These samples, we believe speak louder than words. Wouldn’t you 
like to look at them? 


THE CROSBY COMPANY 


General Offices and Works: BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, New York 
City Center Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Corrosion-Resistant Steels 
Meet Industrial Demands 


AST year witnessed an increas- 
ing diversification in the ap- 
plications of nickel to the 
industrial life of the world al- 
though, because of the business de- 
pression, a setback was suffered in 
the volume of nickel marketed, ac- 
cording to a recent review by the 
International Nickel Co., New York. 
The year’s feature was the rapidly 
increasing use of corrosion-resistant 
steels of the nickel-chromium type. 
Because of their stability and 
strength at-high operating tempera- 
tures, steels of high-nickel and 
chromium content have found an im- 
portant place in the petroleum in- 
dustry, with a growing demand in 
1930 which considerably outstripped 
that of the peak year, 1929, despite 
substantial curtailment in the pro- 
duction of petroleum products. Fur- 
ther expansion of nickel tonnage 
may be expected in the petroleum 
field, which is beginning to accept, 
in addition to the stainless steels, 
certain nickel-bearing cast-iron al- 
loys of good corrosion-resisting qual- 
ities, and also pure nickel strainers 
for the bottom of the deep wells. 


While monel metal held its own in 
its fields of commercial laundries 
and food service equipment for ho- 
tels, restaurants, hospitals and other 
institutions, it has gone into new 
fields dependent upon mass produc- 
tion methods, such as the frozen 
food industry. 


Nickel Consumption Declined 


Consumption of nickel for the 
production of alloy steels, as yet the 
backbone of the nickel industry, fell 
off substantially during 1930 _ be- 
cause of radically curtailed automo- 
tive production. The decline, how- 
ever, was not so great as the cur- 
tailment in automotive schedules be- 
cause of an increasing use of nickel 
steels by manufacturers of glassmak- 


ing, paper, sugar, road _ building, 
mining, textile and similar heavy 


duty machinery. 

There is a growing belief on the 
part of many of the railroads in this 
country and in Canada that low-car- 
bon nickel can be employed 
advantageously in the construction 


steels 


of locomotives. Incidentally, cast- 
nickel steel locomotive frames now 
have been in service long enough to 
show that they constitute an ad- 
vantage where alternating stresses, 
due to weaving motion, require a 
more resistant, tougher material. 


This thought of toughness and wear 
resistance in alloy steels is being 


50 


taken up by a great number of di- 
versified interests in industry which 
points toward a continuing growth 
of tonnage in cast-nickel steels. In 
fact, this growth was so substantial 
during 1930 that consumption of 
nickel for cast steel last year ex- 
ceeded that of 1929, the peak year. 

Because of conditions in the au- 
tomotive industry, consumption of 
nickel for cast iron was reduced ma- 
terially; but here again progress 
made with this product among man- 
ufacturers of other types of -heavy- 


duty machinery prevented a more 
serious decline. 
Use for Heating Expands 
Heat-resistant alloys containing 


from 5 to 80 per cent of nickel have 
become standard materials for heat- 
ing. elements for electrical thermal 
equipment, both industrial and do- 
mestic. Rapid expansion in the use 
of electrical energy for thermal op- 
erations has been reflected in in- 
creased nickel consumption by the 
producers of alloys of this’ type. 
Consumption of nickel for the pro- 
duction of heat-resistant furnace 
parts, containers and similar indus- 
trial applications fell off sharply 
during 1930, because of curtailed 
operations in the fields where cast- 
ings of this type are most widely 
used, but a steady expansion of the 
use of thoroughly proved alloys of 
this type may be expected as condi- 
tions return to normal. 

Adoption of more enduring stand- 
ards by the large users of electro- 
plated equipment, and the develop- 
ment of the technique of plating 


along scientific lines, has resulted 
in a vastly improved quality of 
nickel plate. There is a decided 
trend toward white metal trim as 


evidenced by the popular chrome-on- 
nickel finish, and as the type of 
coating now available is both dur- 
able and attractive, consumption of 
nickel should increase materially 
with returning confidence in the per- 


formance of plated ware. In this 
connection, it is interesting to note 
that practically all the chromium 


plate now produced consists of com- 
layers of copper and 
flash of chromium 


binations of 
nickel with a 
superimposed. 

The bureau of standards, Washing- 
ton, has announced that the simpli- 
fied practice recommendation cover- 
ing abrasive grain sizes has become 
effective as standard practice. Suf- 
ficient acceptances received from in- 


terested companies and _ individuals 
since its presentation, June 11, 1930, 
have assured its adoption. 


Describes Heat Treating in 
Controlled Atmospheres 


Carburizing, nitriding and other 
heat treating operations performed 
in the vertical pressure electric fur- 
nace was described by H. E. Koch, 
Hevi Duty Electric Co., Milwaukee, 
before the Cleveland chapter of the 
American Society for Steel Treat- 
furnace 


ing, Jan. 12. Control of 
atmosphere is a subject of growing 
importance, thus the meeting de- 
veloped into an interesting round- 
table discussion. 

In the new process, work to be 
treated is loaded into a perforated 
basket» and placed in the furnace 
retort, the cover of which includes 


agitating or Cir- 
Gas is in- 


either by 


an electric fan for 
culating the atmosphere. 
troduced into the retort 
pressure tanks or by dripping liq- 
uids into the chamber where they 
are instantly vaporized. Several 
types of gases and liquids are find- 
ing use. Pressures up to 15 pounds 
per square inch can be utilized in 
the retort, although 7 to 8 pounds 
appears to be the normal. 


Statistics on Machine Age 
Refute Common Theories 


(Concluded from Page 45) 

{o prove, but he feels certain that 
they did not prove anything of great 
importance because they make a fly- 
ing leap from 1849 to 1929 without 
reference to the intervening trends. 
This report is mentioned because it 
may prove that the introduction of 
labor-saving machinery was the sal- 
vation of the factory worker. If the 
condition shown by the bureau of 
labor report had not been altered by 
the introduction of machinery dur- 
ing the last 30 years, the factory 
worker might have found himself at 
this time in a most unhappy plight. 

It is important that these facts be- 
come known as soon as possible by 


every manufacturer, every stock- 
holder in a factory, and every factory 
worker in this country. When they 
are fully realized most of the labor 


disputes in factories will settle them- 
The labor who 
rants about machinery causing unem- 
plovment then will have to find a 
small hole, crawl into it, and pull 
the hole in after him, because actual- 
ly the machine age has increased em- 
ployment, increased wages, made 
work easier, saved lives and limbs, 
and has enabled the working man to 
live in comfort and luxury unknown 
to any man on earth when some of us 
were born. 


selves. demagog 
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A sete 


FINISHED PRODUCT 








A modern rivited furnace, fabricated 
from Youngstown Sheets 


...at a lower fabricating cost 


ee 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


ATLANTA :- : = Healey Building 
BOSTON ::+++-:5 Chamber of 
Commerce Building 
BUFFALO: Liberty Bank Building 
CHICAGO : - - Conway Building 
CINCINNATI: Union Trust Bldg. 
CLEVELAND. Term’! TowerBldg. 
DALLAS : - + Magnolia Building 
DENVER :- Continental Oil Bidg. 
DETROIT --- - Fisher Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO.- Commerce 
Building 
LOS ANGELES-3000SantaFeAve. 
MEMPHIS : -+ 42 Keel Avenue 
MINNEAPOLIS - - Andrus Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS: Hibernia Bldg. 
NEW YORK - 30 Church Street 
Hudson Terminal Building 
PHILADELPHIA : Franklin Trust 
Building 
PITTSBURGH : Oliver Suilding 
SAN FRANCISCO --:- 55 New 
Montgomery Street 
SEATTLE - - + Central Building 
ST. LOUIS: - - Louderman_Bldg. 
YOUNGSTOWN :- Stambaugh 


Building 
LOND ON REPRESENTATIVE 
The Youngstown Steel Products 
Company, Dashwood House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E. C. Eng. 


OUNGSTOWN Copperoid steel sheets 
offer these two distinct advantages to manu- 
facturers of any products fabricated from sheet 

steel. These sheets make a better product because 
they are more durable, highly resistant to cor- 
rosion, and take a better finish. They are ductile, 
easy to form, and easy to weld. 


Any article made from sheet steel can be made 
better from Youngstown Copperoid. For com- 
plete details, ’phone, write or wire the nearest 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company office. 
Youngstown products are distributed by leading 
jobbers everywhere. 


THE YCUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE CO. 


One of the oldest manufacturers of copper-steel, under 
the well-known and established trade name “Copperoid”’ 


General Offices: YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 





YOUNGSTOWSN 


GALVANIZED SHEETS PROTECT «. SAVE WITH STEEL 
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Scanning the Technology of Steel 


A Digest of Important Developments in Scientific Research, 
Engineering Progress and Operating Procedure Pertaining to the 
Production, Processing, Application and Performance of Steel 








FABRICATION: 


Rust-Resistant Coatings 


Hot dipping to inhibit corrosion, 
discussed by L. K. Wright, in Ameri- 
can Machinist, Jan. 8, p. 58, 1% pp. 





To obtain a thoroughly adherent 
film the article must be clean. The 
author’ discusses’. briefly various 
means for cleaning the surface in- 
cluding tumbling, sand blasting and 
pickling. Coating with molten metal 
is done in steel pots. Oil or gas-fired 
furnaces, automatically controlled, 
provide excellent heating means. As 
soon as clean parts to be treated have 
dried after the pickling process, they 
are immersed in a bath of either zinc 
or cadmium and are passed slowly 
through the salammoniac cover so 
that the surfaces are fluxed, and no 
sputtering of hot metal occurs. Parts 
are allowed to remain submerged 
until their temperature is the same 
as that of the bath. Parts then are 
withdrawn slowly. The article should 
be jarred sharply or brushed to re- 
move surplus metal or flux. If a 
spangled appearance is desired it can 
be produced by sprinkling with water 
and allowing the parts to cool in air, 
Proper care of metal baths is cited. 
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Welded Plate Joints 


Classification and physical tests for 
various types of weld-fabricated 
joints, by G. R. Exley, in Journal of 
American Welding society, December 
1930, p. 27, 16 pp., 8 illusts. 


ai 


Ample reinforcement and fillets of 
proper size offer the most practical 
means of insurance against failure by 
irregularities in the weld metal and 
structure and by overstraining due to 
incidental bending stresses. The weld 
should be as nearly symmetrical as 
possible with just sufficient reinforce 
ment to meet the strength require- 
ments. Ductility is a highly 
able quality in mild steel weld metal 
when used for structural welding. 
Lack of penetration is one of the most 
common faults to be found in a weld- 


desir- 


ed joint and is detrimental when 
bending is’ present. Two likely 


sources of explanation as to the cir- 
cumstances out of which abnormali- 


ties arise in welded joints are strain 
hardening by cold working and rapid 
deformation such as might approach 
the nature of impact as from a single 
blow. 
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USES: 





Spring Steel 


Data for steel used in the manufac- 
ture of automobile springs, fenders 
and gears, presented by J. W. Urqu- 
hart, in Heat Treating and Forging, 
November 1930, p. 1412, 6 pp. 

One example of features of change 
and progress is afforded by suspen- 
sion spring production. For a long 
period the medium and upper carbon- 
manganese steels were regarded as un- 
surpassed by any for spring leaf mak- 
ing. The quality of this steel gradual 
ly improved until it attained a cel 
tain standard. 

The upper critical of this highe 
carbon steel was around 1350 degrees 
Fahr., and it usually was heated in 
open furnace to permit of quenching 
in oil, to 1500 degrees Fahr., sudden 
ly cooled in the quench, and, while 
still hot, tempered down to 600 de 
In this condition its elas- 
to be 136,440 
inch, with a 


grees Fahr. 
tic limit was shown 
pounds per 
brinell 
16) with a bend-rupture angle of 60 


square 
hardness of 388 (scleroscope 
degrees. 

A great improvement was brought 
about in the production of suspension 
spring leaf production by adopting 
measures for surface protection and 
absolutely perfect uniformity of hard 
ness, by salt-bath treatment. Springs 
of the laminated type are, at the pres 
ent time, built up from leaves that 
retain the clean, smooth finish they 
receive in the last rolling phase. This 
surface is further sand blasted and 
ground by a kind of rough buffing, 
resulting in a fine surface, insuring 
intimate contact with adjacent leaf 
surfaces when the spring is 
A laminated spring of this type holds 
its lubrication and has a_ cushion 
smoothness of action. 


made up 
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PRODUCTION: 


Foreign Refractories 


Use of refractories in typical Ger- 
man open-hearth furnaces, discussed 
by R. M. King in Engineering Experi- 
ment Station News, Ohio State uni- 
versity, Columbus, O., January 1931, 
p. 3, a pp. 





Port ends last about 270 heats and 
Roofs last 500 to 600 
heats as compared with American 
practice of 300 heats. The top third 
of checker settings consists of silica 
brick and the lower two-thirds of fire- 
clay brick. Open-hearth bottoms last 

) Eleven 


3000 heats or about 2 years. 
tons are made an hour with the same 


are removable. 


equipment with which Americans 
make only 7 tons an hour, the higher 
output being due in part to charging 
immediately after tapping. The Ger- 
mans make bottom only once a week 


instead of twice a day as ig this coun- 


try. Water cooling of furnace parts 
used little in German _ practice. 
Walls of German furnaces are 30 


inches thick at the bottom and 24 


inches at the to} as compared with 


18 and 13% respectively in American 
furnaces Roofs are about the same 
is in our own construction Sus- 
pended roofs have been tried but have 
not met with success. 
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Sand Reclamation 


Veans for controlling the consump- 
tion of sand in molding practice, dis- 
cussed by M.D. Pugh in The Foundry, 
Jan. 15,9. 72, 214 pp. 

The amount of reclaimed sand used 
in facing mixtures in steel foundries 
is determined by the physical proper- 
ties desired in the sand and by the 
method of molding Less used sand 
can be employed in dry sand work 
than in green sand molding. The au- 
thor defines conservation and reclama- 
tion and describes the methods and 
equipment used in carrying out these 
operations. Results of a series of 
tests designed to show the components 
and effect of fines in molding sands 
also are given. The greater the spread 
of grain size in sand, the lower the 
permeability 
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~ Machine Tools « Plant 


«Without machine tools modern 


machinery could not be built.» 
—Joseph W. Roe 


Equipment 








Die Casting Machine Makes 


Parts of Large Size Automatic produc- 


Madison-Kipp  Corp., Madison, tion of large size 
Wis., is marketing a large size die pei cincegge ts cit 
. ° : '4ead C 8 -P OS 
casting machine based on a design ois yue GF Speces 


: i ieee id 3 ranging from ap- 
which has had several years of suc proximately three 





cessful use in this company’s own die to eight per min- 
casting plant. This machine, which ute on this cam- 
is shown in the accompanying illus- operated machine 
tration, will handle such parts as 

typewriter frames. _ 


The machine is built around a 
melting pot which is of sufficient size 
to provide a large amount of metal 


at each “shot,” and to permit the die should the machine accidently 
frequent addition of fresh pig metal be started in the reverse direction. 
without serious cooling effect. Ten Another safety device prevents acci- 


gas burners are used to heat this pot, dental tripping of the air valve. An 
these being arranged in groups of automatic die locking device pre- 
vents the spurting of hot metal. Con 
trol is through a single lever which 
engages a clutch in the motor drive 


five on a side. Waste heat is lead up 
through two hollow castings called 
“stoves”’ 
neck between the pot and the die. 
Heat is retained by 6-inch insulation. 


and is used to heat the goose- 
mechanism. A 3-horsepower, 4-speed 
constant-torque motor is used to 
drive the machine, and allows 2.77, 
1.16, 5.55 and 8.33 “shots” per 
minute. Weight is 12,000 pounds. 


Provisions are made for full auto- 
matie operation. The movable die 
carriage is backed up by heavy steel 
crosshead having bearings both for 
or : 7 e 
inside and outside support. Back of @ 
the camshaft which actuates the con 


necting rods of this mechanism there New Welder Automatically 


is a second pair of cams which ad 


vance and pull the cores, through a Fuses Starter Frames 


system of levers and belleranks. 


The machine has ample strength Lincoln Electrie Co., Cleveland, 
to stand the heavy duty to which it has announced a new automatie weld- 
is subjected when making large cast er for automobile starter frames. 
ings. Adjustment is simplified by a This welder, shown in the accom 
flexible compressed air connection, panying illustration, uses no filler 
and a safety device is provided which rod, the two edges of the seam be 
prevents the forcing of metal into the ing fused together. The starter and 


Magazine feed 
and Sliic Ide d are 
makes possible 
the automatic 
welding of 240) 
automobile start 


CF frames per 





hour per machine, 
and one Ope rato? 
and a helper can 
handle four units 
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generator frame are usually of 5/16 
or 3/8-inch plate, which is .cut to 
size and shape, punched, and rolled 
into cylinders before being are weld- 
ed. After this operation, the cyl- 
inders are fed into a gravity con- 
veyor, being guided automatically so 
as to keep the seams on top. At the 
bottom of the conveyor, they go be- 
tween two rolls which squeeze the 
seams together as they pass under 
the are. The machine has a capac- 
ity of approximately 240 frames per 
hour and one man and a helper can 
operate foul machines simultane 
ously. The shielded are utilized in 
this machine produces a weld of 
high: tensile strength and good due 


tility, with a pleasing appearance. 
® 


Locking Device for Jigs 
Gives Quick Action 


Wedge-Lock Tool Co., 2523 North 
Keeler avenue, Chicago, has develop 
ed a locking or clamping device for 
use on drill jigs or, miling or assemb- 
lv fixtures. The device, shown in the 
accompanying illustration, is design 
ed primarily to save time, and oper- 
ates on the principal of a wedge 
locked into place. It is composed of 
four parts, shell, plunger, spring, and 
operating screw. The shell is thread- 
ed with standard threads and can be 
placed in postion in the jig or fix 
ture as quickly as a screw. The in 
side of the shell is hexagonal, to take 
the hexagon head of the plunger 
and to prevent its twisting. 

The locking action, which is prac 
tically instantaneous, is absolutely 
positive. It has more gripping power 
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ROTECTED 
Morors 


MAKE MAINTENANCE 
EASIER 







HELP KEEP. , 
PRODUCTION MOVING 









Plant Engineers and Production Men have a com- 
ia No Larger than Open Motors 
mon interest in this improved type of Reliance 

Motor. Primarily designed to lessen inspection, and The method of cooling used by Reliance is so effec- 
maintenance it brings another and eee eiaaee Comtnel tive that these enclosed motors in most 


sizes up to 150 hp. are interchange- 





still greater advantage ... . it 


sticks to the job longer and saves in- able in mounting dimensions with 


terruptions in the production line: cpen motors of the same horse-power, 

















The reason why, you can readily see- N and speed rating. This type of motor 

The vital parts are sealed against dirt, 4 makes it possible to obtain the advan- | 

oil, fumes and moisture . . . trouble- i tages of a dust-tight construction at a 

makers in the best-made motor. The “a A reasonable cost. 

windings stay clean and dry. Nothing lance eee ae ane 

can get in to clog the air gap between across-the-Ii ne type. Get details from 

rotor and stator. ———” Bulletin 107 i 

RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 

1082 Ivanhoe Road Cleveland, Ohio 


Branches: Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Milwaukee, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, Toledo. 


Representatives: Denver, Kansas City, Mo., Knoxville, Los Angeles, Seattle, San Francisco. 
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MACHINE TOOLS AND PLANT EQUIPMENT 








Quick locking of jigs and fixtures is 
accomplished by this device 


than a screw, but, unlike a screw, 
does not rotate, therefore the work 
does not move when locked. The 
plunger will not mar the work. One 
eighth turn of the operating screw 
causes the plunger to advance from 
14 to 3/16 inch. When turned in the 
opposite direction the plunger re- 
treats from the work the same 
amount, the movement being auto- 
matic. This provides % to 3/16 
inches for loading or unloading. 


® 


Electric Drills Operate 
in Close Quarters 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 6 
Yast Forty fourth street, New York, 
has brought out two electric drills de- 
signed for use in airplane, auto- 
mobile body trim departments, and 
on metal furniture, steel shelving, 
and sheet steel: filing cabinet work. 
They are furnished with either snap 
contact or trigger switch control and 
are especially suited for work in 
tight corners, as the two medels are 
only 1134 and 9%, inches in length. 

They have a drilling capacity up 
to 3/16 inches and are designed for 
high-speed work. Self-contained com- 
mutator and simplified stator control 
permit rough usage without damag- 
ing the drill. Gears are chrome-nick- 
el steel, heat treated and hardened. 


© 


Drawing and Stamping Press 
Weighs 225 Tons 


Toledo Machine & Tool Co., Toledo, 
O., recently put on the market a sin- 
gle-crank double-action toggle press of 
unusually large size. This press, 
which was designed primarily for 
drawing and deep stamping, is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. <A 
number of uniquo design features are 
embodied, including location of the 
toggle mechanism in the crown, thus 
giving compactness with strength. 
This toggle mechanism, which oper- 
ates and controls the dwell of the 
blank-holder slide, has all operating 
parts of steel castings, bronze bushed 

Exact control is assured by 2. spe- 
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cial multiple-disk friction clutch with 
independent brake. This clutch mech- 
anism is arranged so that the press 
either can be operated continuously, 
stopped at any part of its stroke. or 
by changing the position of a stud it 
can be made to stop automatically at 
the top center. Stroke of the plunger 
slide is 45 inches, with an adjustment 
of 10 inches by a power elevator 
driven by a 10-horsepower reversible 
motor running at 1200 revolutions per 
minute. 

The size and power of the press is 
indicated by the following specifica- 
tions: Overall height, 35 feet 2 
inches; distance between uprights, 5 
feet 9 inches; plunger, 4 feet 2 
inches front to back and 8 feet 6 
inches right to left; blank holder 5 
feet 8 inches front to back and 4 feet 
9 inches right to left; top of bed, 5 
feet 8 inches square; and maximum 
die space is 6 feet 8 inches. The fly- 
wheel is 6 feet in diameter and weighs 
11,000 pounds, the total weight of the 
machine is 450,000 pounds, and a 200- 
horsepower motor is required to drive 
it. The press is triple-geared in the 
ratio of 80 to 1 and makes 3% strokes 
per minute. It is capable of drawing 
a %Y-inch stainless steel shell 24 
inches square by 24 inches deep 


. 2 
Variable Speed Drive Is 


Unusually Efficient 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill., is manufacturing a unique 





Compactness and strength are attained 
by toggle mechanism in crown 





Speed reduction and control functions 
are centered in single unit 


variable-speed drive, which combines 
motor, speed changer, speed reducer 
and control in a single housing. The 
new drive, shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, is compact, easily 
mounted, quiet and the maker claims 
it to be unusually efficient because 
of the elimination of bearings, 
couplings and at least two sets of 
gear reductions. It is made in sizes 
to deliver from 4% to 7% horsepower 
for driving feeders, assembly con- 
veyors, machine tools, and for other 
applications where a variable-speed 
drive is needed. 

The motor section ordinarily is 
wound to operate at 1200 revolu- 
tions per minute and the drive will 
deliver the power at any speed be- 
tween 24 to 144 or 120 to 720 rev- 
olutions per minute. The output 
speed may be increased or decreased 
while the machine is in motion. The 
whole mechanism is enclosed in a 
single housing, and no moving parts, 
except the output shaft, are exposed. 
This protects both machine and op- 
erators from possible injury. The 
unit can be mounted in any posi- 
tion by means of four bolts. 


Aa 


Multiple Drilling Machine 
Speeds Production 


Ex-Cell-O Aircraft & Tool Corp., 
1200 Oakman boulevard, Detroit, 
recently has designed a machine for 
drilling 13 holes in the periphery 
of forged steel parts. This machine 
incorporates a base and slides built 
by W. F. & John Barnes Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill. As is indicated by the 
accompanying illustration, the holes 
drilled by this machine are uneven- 
ly distributed. They also vary in 
depth and size, and some of them 
require more than one operation. 

The trunnion type work-holding 
fixture is mounted on the bed at the 
center of the machine, and facing 
it on either side are the multiple 
drill heads. The forging is clamped 
in the fixture by means of a span- 
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ner-operated equalizing toggle, being 
located at three points for accuracy. 
Owing to irregular spacing of holes 
several extra stations are required. 

While the fixture is being indexed 
22 degrees, the part itself is rotated 
12 degrees on its axis, this being ac- 
complished by means of a pinion on 
the fixture and a stationary ring 
gear on the bushing plate. A hard- 
ened and ground guide bar inter- 
locking the stationary bushing plate 
and rotating fixture insures align- 
ment of fixture and drills. This 
guide bar enters hardened and 
ground bushings both in the bush- 
ing plate and fixture. In addition, 
there is a separate guide bar for 
each working station. The fixture is 
indexed by a crank-operated form and 
worm wheel mechanism. 

The two full ball bearing multiple 
heads are mounted on the faces of 
two-way hydraulically-o perated 
slides and have individual direct 
motor drives. Hand control for 
starting and stopping the feed is lo- 
cated at a convenient position at the 
front of the machine. This is sup- 
plemented by an emergency foot 
stop. No time is lost in loading, 
this being done in a loading station 
while other parts are being drilled 
and counterbored in the operating 
positions. The diameters of the 
holes drilled vary from 3/16 to 9/16 
inches, five of them being counter- 
bored. The size of the machine is 
indicated by the fact that the heads 
are about 6 feet in diameter. 


4 


Opening Die Head Insures 
Accurate Pipe Threads 


Bignall & Keeler Machine Works, 
Edwardsville, Ill., has designed a 
threading die-head in the operation 
of which one upward movement of 
the die lever lifts all the chasers 
clear of the pipe and coupling. The 
positive lock on the screw adjust- 
ment of the head, shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, insures ac- 
curate duplication of threads once 
the proper adjustment is made. 


Combination of 
indering and re- 
volving fixture 
with two multiple 
tool heads, speeds 
up drilling and 
counterboring of 
forged parts 


RET ERIN 
High speed steel chasers’ with 
curved eccentric relief, which re- 


duces friction to a minimum, allow 
high cutting speeds. These chasers 
have the cutting edge well ahead of 
the center line. The die block is 
made in two sections; the upper sec- 
tion which holds the chasers, is pro- 
vided with screw adjustment for in- 





One upward movement of die levei 
clears all chasers from work 


creasing or reducing clearance on 
each chaser. Slides have exceptional- 
Jy long travel, allowing one set of 
chasers to cut all diameters within 
the capacity of the head, so long as 
the taper and thread remain the 


This power-driven 
butt welder, with 
air-operated open 
end clamps, han- 
dles strip stock 
sections up to 7 


inches wide and 
makes fast work 
of rim welding 


and similar jobs 


same. Another feature is the fact 
that one die can be replaced without 
renewing the whole set. This die 
head is suitable for use on any heavy 
power driven threading machine. 


Butt Welder Accommodates 
Many Types of Work 


Thomson-Gibb Electric Welding 
Co., Bay, City, Mich., has introduced 
a universal, power-driven butt weld- 
er which is suitable for the butt 
welding of certain classes of rims or 
for the welding of comparatively wide 
thin sections of strip stock, or con- 
densed sections within the capacity 
of the machine. This welder, which 
is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, is equipped with universal- 
type, air-operated, open end clamps. 
Special clamps and platens can be 
applied for special work. 

The air-operated clamps function 
through toggle links, to permit wide 
adjustment of jaw opening to take 
care of a great variety of shapes of 
work. Dies and jaws will take stock 
up to 7-inch width and jaws are so 
mounted that they may be removed 
and replaced when necessary. The 
power drive unit consists of a 2- 
horsepower motor connected by belt 
to a gear reduction unit which in 
turn operates a clutch shaft, geared 
to the shaft carrying the main push- 
up pressure cam. This pressure cam 
is of large diameter and has an un- 
usually wide face. 


® 


Speed Change Units Employ 
Variable Pitch Chain 


Link-Belt Co., Philadelphia, has 
put on the market a line of all-metal 
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INDUSTRY 


A skyscraper shoots its skeleton of steel into the sky. The staccato taps of air hammers 
drive home rivet after rivet-—Upson rivets. 





After searching for days for a bolt to answer a special need on a newly designed 
planer the specifications are made to read—Upson. 


And so it goes—industry after industry turns to Upson for its requirements in bolts, 
nuts, turnbuckles, and similar products. 

Remember, your specialties are our specialty. Standard items stocked by supply 
houses everywhere. 


UPSON NUT DIVISION—CLEVELAND, OHIO 


REPU BLIC STEEL CORPORATION 





GENERAL OFFICES YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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speed changing transmission units 
which give infinite speed variations 
between their upper and lower limits, 
and at the same time insure positive 
drive at all speed ratios. The ac- 
companying illustration, which is an 
end view showing the variable wheels 
and drive chain, indicates the prin- 
ciples upon which the mechanism 
operates. 

Basically, a unit consists of two 
pairs of wheels of the opposed coni- 
cal disk type, between which runs a 
chain of unusual design. By means of 
pivoted levers, one pair of wheels is 
drawn apart as the other pair is 
pressed together, causing the vari- 
able pitch chain to rise on one set as 
it descends on the other. This can be 
carried out smoothly under power, 
allowing the output shaft to be 
brought to the desired number of rev- 
olutions per minute while the imput 
shaft continues to revolve at constant 
speed. 


Chain Drive Employed 


While variable-speed devices em- 
ploying adjustable conical disks with 
Vee belts driven by side friction have 
been used for a long time, this new 
device departs from conventional 
practice in that positive chain drive 
is employed. This is accomplished by 
cutting radial slots in the driving 
faces of the wheels, these slots being 
of uniform depth but of increasing 
width from center to circumference. 
Facing wheels are set so that the 
slots of one come opposite the teeth 
of the other. 

The chain is made up of a series of 
flat steel links with joints consisting 
of hardened steel pins turning in seg- 
mental bushings. The teeth of this 
chain are made up of packs of hard- 
ened sheet steel slats which are in- 
serted into containers held in slots 
in the links, at right angles to them, 
the slats projecting about % inch at 
each side of the chain. The contain- 
ers are fastened securely into the link 
slots, but the slats are free to slide 


AF | Qhecuall 
shied 





Self-pitching chain is feature of posi- 
tive variable-speed drive 


from side to side individually, there- 
by causing them to adjust themselves 
to engagement with teeth and slots 
in the wheels throughout the range 
of setting. The ends of the slats 
have 30 degree angles, corresponding 
to the face angles of the opposed 
conical disk wheels. 

The entire unit is enclosed in an 
oil tight housing and is splash lubri- 
cated. The wheels are of cast iron 
with hardened steel faces and are 
backed up by ball thrust bearings. 
Speed control is by means of a hand 
wheel which operates the levers by a 
right and left-hand screw mechan- 
ism, and a speed indicator is provid- 
ed. The units are built in five sizes 
ranging from 1 to 10-horsepower ca- 
pacity. They give speed change ratios 
up to a maximum of 6 to 1. 





Gas-fired oven heater operates on principle of push through or pull through 
recirculation of diluted products of combustion 


Heating Unit for Ovens Is 
Externally Located 


Drying Systems Inc., 1800 Foster 
avenue, Chicago, has introduced a new 
type gas-fired heater to its line of gas 
and oil-fired external heating equip- 
ment. The equipment is designed for 
heating industrial ovens, dryers, bake 
ovens, etc. 

The new unit is designed on the 
principles covering the recirculation 
of diluted combustion products and 
may be operated either as a push 
through or pull through type heater. 
When operated as the former type, 
the circulating fan is located at the 
inlet end of the heater where it han- 
dles either cold air or, if the recircu- 
lation principle is used, air of consid- 
erably lower temperatures than the 
heated mixture delivered to the oven. 
The cooler air passes through the 
heater at high velocity and induces 
and dilutes the combustion products 
from the gas burners for delivery to 
the oven at the desired temperature. 

When the unit is operated as the 
pull through type, the fan is located 
at the outlet end of the heaters so 
that the products of combustion which 
consist of fresh air and recirculated 
air are pulled through the heater and 


fan for delivery to the oven at the, 


desired temperature. Several type 
burners are available. The simplest 
burner is of the atmospheric type and 
the burner front is designed to ac- 
commodate that type. High or low 
pressure inspirator type burners may 
be installed by making minor changes. 


® 


New Magnetic Switch Has 
Latch for Contactor 


General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has developed a magnetic 
switch for use on either alternating 
or direct-current circuits. This switch 
is provided with a latch which holds 
the contactor closed. Such a con- 
dition is particularly desirable where 
the hum of a standard magnetic 
switch must be eliminated; where 
the power consumed to hold the con- 
tactor closed by the usual method 
riust be eliminated because of cost; 
or where the switch must not open 
in case of coil failure, power failure 
or short circuit. 5 

The device consists of a two or 
three-pole, alternating-current con- 
tactor with a latching mechanism, 
mounted on a base and with or with- 
out an enclosing case. The contactor 
is standard except for an extension 
to the shaft to which the latching 
mechanism is attached. 
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entiment Better Than Business 


Further Gains Made In Steel Output 
and Orders, but Less than Expected 
— Building, Railroads, Pipe Lines 


Chief Market Support—Prices Steady 


TEELWORKS operations have increased 
for the fourth consecutive week, now be- 
ing 46-47 per cent, and bookings in the 
past week exceeded shipments. This im- 

provement, however, is tempered by a more un- 
even distribution of demand, and there are in- 
dications that sentiment has over-run actual 
progress. 

Minus the impetus derived from releases of 
material suspended before the holidays, the 
steel markets have settled down to the basis of 
absolute current requirements. Most con- 
sumers of steel have yet to see their own prod- 
ucts moving faster, though no less confident 
this nears, and thus have had no occasion to 
re-order. 

As a result, market activity is supplied chiefly 
by continued heavy awards of building steel, 
the cleanup of track material requirements of 
the railroads, and several large domestic pipe 
contracts. Inevitably the situation is spotty, 
and since sentiment is not entered on mill order 
books, the contrast between expectation and 
reality is more marked. 

The slower rate of gain both in production 
and bookings has not disturbed the underlying 
belief that the worst is past, nor has it appre- 
ciably affected prices. Most users having cov- 
ered prior to the advance for this quarter, price 
is a minor factor now. Vigorous buying, how- 
ever, is always a support for prices and the ab- 
stinence of buyers sometimes is harmful. 

Structural steel awards this week, at 31,592 
tons, exceed both the 27,383 tons of last week 


and 30,020 tons of a year ago. For 1931 to 
date structural orders have totaled 114,741 
tons: for 1930, 89,267 tons. The most note- 


worthy letting was 15,000 tons for an elevated 
highway in New York, with 20,000 tons for this 
project active and 10,000 tons still to come out. 

New rail business includes 35,100 tons for 
the Southern, with the Rock Island and IIlli- 
nois Central prospective buyers of 60,000 tons, 
the St. Paul of 35,000 tons, and the Nickel Plate 
of 18,000 tons. Bids are in on New York Cen- 
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tral and Pennsylvania track fastenings which, 
with other inquiry, aggregate 35,000 tons. 

An export inquiry for steel pipe, noted last 
week as 40,000 to 50,000 tons, now assumes the 
proportions of 160,000 to 180,000 tons, being 


for a line from Bagdad to a Mediterranean 
port. Since foreign as well as American oil 
companies will participate, European compe- 


tition may be keen. National Tube Co. will roll 
at Lorain and Gary most of the 80,000 tons of 
pipe it has booked for the Continental Construc- 
tion Co. The Columbia Gas & Electric Co. 
award of 30,000 tons of pipe to Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. does not entirely cover its re- 
quirements. 

Specifications for strip are slightly improved 
at Pittsburgh. Only at Chicago, where jobbers 
are more active, is a gain reported in wire prod- 
ucts. Sheet makers at Pittsburgh are moder- 
ately encouraged by automotive specifications, 
but the situation is not yet clarified. Bars are 
slow in all districts, owing to the automotive 
lethargy. Plate prices appear somewhat firmer 
in the East than in the Middle West. Tin plate 
production is now up to 60 per cent. 

January shipments of pig iron in most dis- 
tricts show an increase over December. Some 
melters who have not covered are buying spot 
lots in preference to contracting. Coke is dull, 
even for heating purposes. The scrap market 
is more uncertain, there being more price de- 
clines than advances this week, but few of each. 

By districts, steelmaking operations are off 
2 points this week at Cleveland, to 48 per cent, 
and unchanged at Pittsburgh at 45 percent. In 
all other districts slight gains have been regis- 
tered, with Birmingham now at 60 per cent, 
Youngstown 48, Chicago 40-45, Buffalo 45 and 
eastern Pennsylvania 47-48. 

Following last week’s rise, the first in six 
months, STEEL’s market composite is unchanged 
at $31:73. 


Composite Market Averages 


Based on Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, 
Steel Bars, Plates, Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue 
Annealed Sheets, Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 

This week (Jan. 21, 1931) 

Last week (Jan. 14, 1931) 

One month ago (December, 1930) ...... 

Three months ago (October, 1930) . Sere 


$31.73 


One year ago (January, 1930) .35.56 
Ten years ago (January, 1921) 51.98 
61 
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Comparative Prices of lron, Steel and Coke 
Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Jan. 21, Dec. Oct. Jan. Jan. 21, 19380 1930 1930 
1931 1930 1930 1930 1931 Dec. Oct. Jan. 
PIG IRON FINISHED MATERIAL 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh. ............. $18.76 18.76 19.36 20.76 Steel bars, Pittsburgh ................... ; 1.65 1.60 1.60 1.90 
ON MN 6 it a 17.00 17.00 17.00 18.50 ECC! DATS, WORICBRO © cccicccsesesssecsveccess 1.70 1.70 1.70 2.00 
Basic, eastern del. eastern Pa..... 17.50 17.50 17.50 19.20 Steel bars, Philadelphia ................ 1.94 1.89 1.89 2.17 
No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh .... 18.26 18.26 18.46 19.76 PONGT2 TIT, AOI CRO «ov csvcccsecesovicsacoses 1.70 1.70 1.75 2.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago .............. 17.50 17.50 17.50 20.00 Shanes, FICC uPA ..n.:..-.icasccccsscscsss 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.90 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham.... 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.70 Shapes, Philadelphia ...................... 1.81 1.76 1.76 1.91 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace ......... 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.25 ore Ee @ CC 1.70 1.70 1.70 2.00 
**No. 2X, Eastern del., Phila. .... 18.2 18.26 19.26 21.56 Tank plates, Pittsburgh ...... : 1.65 1.60 1.60 1.90 
RM NRMIREDNNA: PURURINIT oo ccccustcsnoscesnsssoe 17.50 17.50 17.80 19.00 Tank plates, Philadelphia ........... 1.8014 1.80% 1.80% 2.06 
Malleable, Chicago ................cccceeeee 17.50 17.00 17.50 20.00 Tank pilates, ChICago ...............:.... 1.70 1.70 1.70 2.00 
Lake Superior, charcoal, del. Chi. 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 Sheets, blue anl., No. 13, Pitts.. 2.05 2.05 2.15 2.30 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh ........ 17.63 17.63 17.83 19.13 Sheets, black, No. 24, Pitts. ........ 2.36 2.35 2.40 2.70 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 89.79 93.29 103.79 104.79 Sheets, gal., No. 24, Pittsburgh.... 2.90 2.90 3.00 3.35 
oe plies knees ~ - et _ a Sheets, black, No. 24, Chicago.... 2.50 2.50 2.60 2.90 
mete teedes stcre- Pat og delivery, Nosthern ship; Gheets, be ant. No i8, Chicago 229 «= 53) 340 Sie 
no mateo “ oe ae wai iti Sheets, galvanized, No. 24, Chi.. 3.05 3.15 3.20 3.55 
° Piain wire, Pittsburgh ................... 2.20 2.25 2.30 2.40 
COKE Wire nails, Pittsburgh .................. . 1.90 1.90 2.00 2.35 
Ti ate > a , > 5 5 r 

Connellsville furnace, ovens ........ 2.50 250 2.60 2.55 a a Pee Te, See, Se 509 5.00 

Connellsville foundry, ovens, ......... 3.25 3.50 3.50 3.50 SCRAP 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL Heavy melting steel, Pitts. ........ 13.00 12.75 14.80 16.55 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 10.50 11.00 12.00 14.50 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. 30.00 30.50 31.00 33.80 Heavy melting steel, Chicago .... 10.00 10.00 11.55 12.65 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts... 30.00 30.50 31.00 33.80 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa. ............. 13.00 13.50 14.25 15.25 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.. 30.00 30.50 31.00 33.80 No. 1 wrought, Chicago ................. 9.50 10.00 10.95 13.40 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh ...... bien ae 35.00 35.50 36.00 40.00 Rails for rolling, Chicago ............ 13.00 13.00 14.10 14.65 





leases continue from Ford and Chev- 


Market Reflects Better Outlook 


re : % H “ rolet and a few other automotive in- 

eets in Some _ Districts, Slow in terests. Fisher Body is on a 16,000- 
Others—Prices Continue Steady body per week basis and orders ac- 

cordingly. An electric refrigerator 

manufacturer bought about 2000 


SHEET PRICES, PAGE 63 ; : 
tons of enameling stock. Barrel 
manufacturers ordered a fair amount 


of black sheets at 2.35c, Pittsburgh. 


Pittsburgh—Sheet specifications annealed are 1.90¢c; and No. 13 blue 
9 0r Smié Ss galvanized are > 
hold at about the rate of the past annealed, 2.05c. orev lots of galvanized are moved 
at 2.90c ¢ 3.00¢ Specifications 
few weeks. Producers have placed Philadelphia Sheet business : : and sacha serge Sgr 
s43 : 2 ° ° > ‘Or makers aterlals use 1 
additional business on books but shows further slight gain, with a a eee ee — or 
vs : . 7 ‘ ee ers , building construction are good. 
specifications are slow to appear. better feeling among consumers kiions ' a ' tal 
ite ‘ a i . : Autobody sheets are 3.30c and meta 
The improved outlook in the auto- Mills look forward to Increasing : ; " ; eo 
a a ag ‘ - 3 ‘ : furniture, 3.60c, Pittsburgh. Sev- 
motive industry gives some encour- specifications. Prices appear firm. ; : 
agement to. sheet yrroducers, and ; - eral hundred tons of sheets for Hig- 
iia ; itest se Youngstown, O.—-From_ specifica- bee Co. department store went to a 
some additional orders for automo- one for autobody sheets this weel : pi aU s J ‘ 
tive sheets have been received ee ee ee See ee eee valley mill instead of a Pittsburgh 
. ides : o : in preparation for February rollings mill as previously reported 
Chi , c are sAViar P ‘ } : as SI) ° 
Shipments are heavier than a month mill managers are not clear as to 
ago, but the upturn has been gradu trade prospects for the coming Chicago—Sheet orders have failed 
al and to a certain extent disappoint month. They hope this uncertainty to gain largely because of the slow 
; y Iriepoac ara or P 2 “TO 4 ‘ a . : 
ing. Prices are firm at current will be removed in the right direc movement from jobbers’ stocks. A 
levels, with few reports of shading. tion by the end of the week. Orders sprinkling of light manufacturing 
> arloa “316 » 84 © @Ka 7 a A ss 
The market usually is 2.55¢, Pitt for common grades of sheets are of orders for blue annealed sheets are 
-_ Pan one . rate 9 ¢ > 2 site " > . ’ . v 
burgh, for black sheets, 2.90¢ to a routine character. The Republic noted. Mill prices for No. 24 black 
9 . - re 7a 9 ra . y ‘ x 4 : a vate . . F 
3.00c for galvanized, 2.05¢ for No. Steel Corp. is said to be planning to are 2.45¢ to 2.55¢, while No. 24 gal- 
2 re ra > € se » C J e . . . . . . . a « - 
13 gage blue annealed, 1.90c¢ for store its galvanizing equipment at its vanized are on the basis of 3.05e, 
¢ > AG ¢ 2 ‘4 >» a 7 . vv: . 
blue annealed plates, and 3.50¢ for Deforest mills at Niles, O., and con- mills to carload buyers. 
autobody. centrate its sheet galvanizing activ- F : 
: i centrate its she t galvanizing < Ctentiadh Continued improve- 
New York — Galvanized sheets ity at its Canton, O., works. The , : ba ; he shast 
have been strengthened by a tend- W ster Reserve blue annealed ment in demand fs reported by she 
‘einen Po ea me Lmao Reviews : é : : mills here, specifications covering 
ency to eliminate the 2.90c, Pitts- mills of Youngstown Sheet & Tube ieee Vee on we an same 
: = : : gener: Ss as Il as tive. 
burgh, price, which now applies to at Warren, O., still are idle. Com- 
jobbers and certain other preferred mon black sheets are held at 2.35c, Birmingham, Ala.——Makers report 
customers. Meanwhile, this. price Pittsburgh, with blue annealed at demand for sheets is better than in 
still rules on this class of business, 1.90e and 2.05e, while galvanized December. Work is progressing on 
with 3.00c, Pittsburgh, quoted on range from 2.90c to 3.00c¢, and auto- the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
the general run of orders for direct body are 3.30e. Co.’s new mill at Fairfield, Ala., with 
fabrication. Black sheets are firm Cleveland—Signs of improvement the new 150-ton open-hearth furnace 
at 2.35c, Pittsburgh; No. 10 blue are present in the sheet market. Re- nearing completion 
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Current Finished Steel Prices 


Prices in cents per pound unless otherwise stated 


Steel Sheets 


SHEET MILL BLACK, NO. 24 


PISCSIUT ET DEBE os s0..ccscecsascenss 2.35¢ 
Philadelphia, delivered ...... 2.64¢ 
Gary, Indiana Harbor . . 2.45¢ 


: 2.50¢ 
. 2.50e to 2.60c 
2.80%e 


Chicago, delivered 
Birmingham, base .. 
St. Louis, del. 

TIN MILL BLACK, NO. 28 


Pittsburgh, base . 


Gary, base . ; veseee 2040C tO 2.85C 
GALVANIZED NO. 24 
Pittsburgh, base ; . 2.90e to 3.00¢e 
Philadelphia, delivered 3.19¢c 
Chicago, delivered ..... . 8.05e to 3.15¢ 
Gary, Indiana Harbor 3.00e to 3.10¢ 
Birmingham, base . . 3.05c to 3.15¢c 


St. Louis, del. 3.3514¢ 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS NO. 13 


Pittsburgh, base ... as 2.05¢ 
Chicago, district mills .. 215¢ to 2.25¢ 
Chicago, delivered ... 2.20¢C to 2.30c 
St. Louis, delivered 2.50%¢c 
Philadelphia, delivered 2.34¢c 


Birmingham ! . 2.20c to 2.25¢ 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS 
NO. 9-10 


Pittsburgh, base . 1.90¢ 
Chicago, district mills . 2.00c to 2.10¢ 
Chicago, delivered ... 2.05c to 2.15¢c 
Philadelphia, delivered........ 2.19¢ 
St. Louis, delivered . 2.3514c 
Birmingham . 2.05c to 2.10c 
AUTOMOBILE NO. 20 
Pittsburgh, base 3.30¢ 


FURNITURE NO. 24 
Pittsburgh, patent leveled.. 


Tin and Terne Plate 


Prices per 100 pound box Pittsburgh 


3.60c 


Tin plate, coke base c 5.00¢ 
Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher. 
Long ternes, 24, assorted 3.55¢ 
Long ternes, 24, unassorted 3.45¢ 


Wire Products 


(To Jobbers-Merchant Trade) 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland base 
(Per 100 pound keg) 
$1.90 and 2.00 
1.90 and 2.00 
3.90 and 4.00 


Standard wire nails 
Cement coated nails 
Galvanized nails . 


(Per pound) 


Polished staples 2.35¢c and 2.45¢ 
Galvanized staples 2.60¢e and 2.70¢ 
Barbed wire, gal. 2.55c and 2.65c 
Annealed fence wire 2.05c and 2.15¢ 


> 


Galvanized wire 2.50¢c and 2.60¢ 
Woven wire fencing, retailers, Pitts- 
burgh-Cleveland, net ton $65. 
(To Manufacturing Trade) 


Plain wire, 6-9 gage 2.20c to 2.30c 
Spring wire 3.20¢e 
Wire, delivered Detroit 2.50¢e 
Nails, delivered Detroit $2.35 


Joliet, DeKalb, Wauegan, Ill, Ander- 
son, Ind., Chicago, $1 over Pitts.-Cleve.; 
Duluth and Worcester, Mass., $2 high- 
er; Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. 


Rivets 


Struc. c.l., Pitts.-Cleve 2.75¢ 
Struc., c.l., Chicago ; 2.85¢ 
7” smaller, 


7/16-inech and 
Pitts. 70, 10 and 5 off 
Chi., Cleve. 70 te 70, 10 and 5 off 

**Some makers quoting 70 off with 
freight allowed on 300 pounds or more. 
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Steel Plates 


Base, Pittsburgh ....... 1.60c to 1.65¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 1.8014c to 1.85%c 
New York, del. . : ~ 1.93¢ 
PUIGONNS SUE a. Gace dons ccioectdaveyccnsne 2.05¢ 
COCO, TIE  ccccndiccsiesitccecss 1.70c to 1.75¢ 
Cleveland, delivered ..1.781%4¢c to 1.834%¢c 
Lackawanna, N. Y., base 1.70¢ to 1.75¢ 


Birmingham, base . ; 1.75c to 1.80¢c 
Coatesville, Pa., base .......... 1.70c to 1.75c 
Pacific Coast, ¢.i.f. «.:...:..3 2.10c¢ to 2.20¢ 


St. Louis, del. . 1.9514¢e 


Structural Shapes 


Base, Pittsburgh .. . . 1.60¢ to 1.65¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ......2..ccccceses 1.81¢c 
New York, del. . .1.85%c to 1.90%e 
Boston, del. . re 1.8816c to 1.98 %e 
Chicago, base : 1.70¢c to 1.75¢ 
Cleveland, delivered 1.78%c to 1.83%c 
Lackawanna, N. Y., base.. 1.70c to 1.75¢c 
Birmingltam, base .. 1.75e to 1.80¢ 
Pacific Coast, c.i.f. . 2.15¢c to 2.25¢ 


Bars 


SOFT STEEL 
Pittsburgh, base . 
Chicago, base 


Birmingham, base 75c to 1.80¢ 
Lackawanna, N. Y., base 70c to 1.75¢ 


Pacific Coasts, c.i.f. 

Cleveland, base 1.65¢c to 
Philadelphia, del. 

New York, delivered 

Boston, delivered wat 
Pittsburgh, cold finish 1.75¢c to 
Pittsburgh, forge. qual. 1.85¢c to 


RAIL STEEL 


bt = DD St St et it it et 
~ 


Chicago Heights 1.60¢ to 1.65¢« 
Eastern mills 1.65¢e 
IRON 
Chicago, base 1.70c to 1.75« 
New York, delivered 1.98e to 2.08¢ 
Philadelphia, delivered 1.94¢ to 1.99¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined 2.75¢e to 4.25¢ 
REINFORCING 
Pitts., billet cut lengths 1.90¢e to 2.00¢ 

Stock lengths, mill 1.65¢ to 1.75¢ 
Chi. billet 1.70¢ to 1.80¢e 
Chi., rail steel 1.50¢e to 1.60¢e 
Philadelphia, cut lengths 2.19¢ 


Cleveland, cut lengths to 2.05¢ 


Cold-Finished Steel Pi and 
Shafting 


Base, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 


Buffalo and Cleveland 2.10¢ 
Shafting, turned and 
ground, mill 2.45¢e to 2.90¢c 


Corrosion, Heat Resist. Alloys 


Base, Pittsburgh 


18 per cent chrome, 8 per cent nickel 
Sheets, 35c; plates, 3lc; bars, 28c. 





A B cS D 
Bars 19¢ 20.5¢ 23 28e 
Plates 21¢ 22.5¢ 25¢ 30¢ 
Sheets 26¢ 5 0c 35¢ 
Hot strip 19¢ 23¢ 28¢ 
Cold strip 28C 29.5¢ 32K 37¢ 


Carbon 0.12 and under; no nickel. A 
has chrome 15% and under, B over 
15/18% ine., C over 18/23% inc., D over 


23/30%. 


Wrought Washers 


Carloads, Pitts. dist. 
Carloads, Chicago dist 


$6.50 to $6 75 off 


6.70 to 6.80 off 


Alloy Steel 


Hot Rolled—F.o.b. Mills 
Alloy Quality Bar Base is 2.65¢c 


Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
2000 ree 1.25-1.75 Ni. 1.06 
2100 ‘ 0.55 5100 .80-1.10 
Als arisen ee CA etance” Oe 
2500..... 2.25 51.00 Cr. 
3100 0.55 spring ........ 0.20 
3200 ek 6100 bars ...... 1.20 
3300 ; 3.80 6100 Spring .. 0.95 
3400 3.20 Cr., Ni., Van. 1.50 


4100 .15 to .25 Carbon Van... 0.95 
Mo. ‘ide, ee 9250 (flats).... 0.25 
4600 .20 to .80 Mo. 9250 (rds.,sq.) 0.50 


Strip, Hoops, Bands 


Hot strip, to 6-in., Pitts.. 1.65c to 1.70c 
Hot strip 6 1/16 to 24-in. 


Pitts. : ; a 1.55¢ to 1.60c 
Hot strip, bands 6 in. and 

under, Chicago 1.75c to 1.80¢c 

Do. 6 1/16 to 24 in. ........ 1.65¢ to 1.70¢c 
Cooperage hoop, Pitts. . 1.90c to 2.00c 

Do, Chicago 2.00c to 2.10c 
Cold rolled strip, Pitts., 

Cleve., 3 tons, over . 2.20C to 2.35¢ 
Worcester, 3 tons, over.... 2.50¢ 


Rails, Track Material 


Standard bess. and open 
hearth rails, mill . . 

Relay rails, Pitts., 60 to 
90 Ib. . 


$43.00 


$24.00 to 28.00 


Light rails, 25-45, mills... $34.00 
Light rails, Chicago . $46.00 
Angle bars, Chi. base 2.75¢C 
Spikes, railroad, mills 2.80c 
Spikes, railroad, 7/16-in. 

and smaller, Pitts. 2.80c 
Spikes boat, barge, Pitts 3.00c 
Spikes, railroad, Chi. 2.80¢c 
Track bolts, Pitts., steam 

roads 3.80¢c 

Do. standard, jobbers 73 off list 
Track bolts, Chicago 3.80c 
Tie plate, mills $39.00 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and 
Chicago 
Discounts to legitimate jobbing or 
large consuming trade for full-case lots 
apply to May 10, 1930, lists 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread 73 off 
Rolled thread 3% x 6 and smaller take 
10 per cent lower list. 
Eagle list 
MACHINE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread, lag 
screws, plow bolts, Nos. 
1-2-3-7 heads, tap bolts, 
blank bolts, stud bolts 
without nuts 
Tire bolts, 60, 10 and 10 off 
Stove bolts, 80, 10, 10, 5 off in pkgs.; 
80, 10, 5, 2% off in bulk. 
Rolled thread machine bolts, % x 6 and 
smaller take 10 per cent lower list. 


NUTS 


.73 off 


73 off 


Semifinished 

HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
Milled . 80-10-10-5 off 
Upset 1 in. diam. and smaller....85-10 off 

SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 

Milled 80-5 off 
Upset 1 in. and smaller 80-10-5 off 
Upset, larger than 1 in. 80-5 off 


Cut Nails, Chain, Piling 


Cut nails, e.l., Pittsburgh 2.40¢c 
do, less carloads, 5 kegs 
or over, 2.65¢c: and less 
than 5 kegs, 2.80c. 
Chain, BB, BBB, 9/16-1% in....83 1/3 off 
I 


Sheet piling 


73 off 
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Dull Dem: 
Expected 


Bar S 


Chicago—Bar 


BAR PRICES, 


specification gains 
are slow. Orders from excavating, 
road machinery and shovel makers 
are better than from automotive or 
implement builders. Holdover busi- 
ness for specific work at 1.70c, Chi- 
cago, predominates, while mills ob- 
tain 1.75¢e only for mixed carload 
spot orders from smaller buyers. 
Forgers and parts makers are cau- 
about committing themselves 
to expected dragging first 
automotive releases. Bar 
to 25 per cent under 


“av 


tious 
owing 
quarter 
business is 20 
January, 1930. Bar mill operations 
are to 40 per cent, and alloy 
mills are above 40. 

New York—Steel bar sellers gen- 
erally are quoting 1.65c, Pittsburgh, 
business. Demand is 


or 
ov 


on all new 

showing more life. Common iron 
bars are 1.65e to 1.75¢e, Pittsburgh, 
with shading of $1 on carload busi 
ness. 


Philadelphia — Specifications for 
steel bars are maintained at the re- 
cently improved level, with the 
price on new business firm at 1.65¢c, 
Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh Little further in- 
crease is noted in specifications for 
steel bars, although demand is defi- 
nitely improved over the poor De- 
cember activity, both in number of 
orders and tonnage. Little business 
is appearing in the open market but 
producers are quoting 1.65c¢ on in- 


quiries. Automotive business con 
tinues to improve mildly but re 
mains below expectations. 
Youngstown, O.—A slight gain in 
specifications for steel bars’ has 
brought some relief to local bar 


mills. Shipments this month are ex- 
pected to show some gain over De 
cember, due to specifications received 
by makers since closing of December 
inventory by consumers. However, 
with agricultural implement makers 
and the railroads still pursuing a 
conservative buying policy, and with 
automotive builders continuing to do 
likewise except for some grades of 
alloy steel bars, mill managers here 
are only conservatively cheerful over 


the immediate outlook. Steel bars 
hold firmly here at 1.65c, Pitts- 
burgh, for all deliveries. 
Cleveland—New orders, while un 
der the corresponding period in 
1930, show betterment in volume 
this week. One seller reports in 


terest by customers from whom in 


quiry has been lacking for some 


Below 
Holds 


Remains 
Price 


und 
Level 





Fairly Well—tron Bars Shaded 


PAGE 63 


weeks. Local mills, while announc- 
ing 1.70c, have placed less than car- 
load commitments at 1.65c¢, local 
base, which has been done on both 
local and outside delivery. Leading 
sellers here, however, claim they will 
not go lower than 1.65c, Pittsburgh, 
and 1.70¢c, Cleveland. <A mill adja- 
cent to the Pittsburgh district has 
been vigorously quoting on all pos- 
sible work lately at 1.65c, Cleveland 
on hot-rolled bars and in the 
and Canton districts. 


base, 
Akron 


Cold-Finished Bar Sales 


Show More Diversification 


Cold Finished Prices, Page 63 


Pittsburgh Specifications for 
cold-finished steel bars and shafting 
are coming from a more diversifien 
list of buyers despite little improve- 


ment in total commitments. Buy- 
ing by farm implement and textile 
machinery manufacturers is more 
active even though in small lots. 


Automotive requirements remain 


Piates 


PLATE 


Plate mills have dropped 
one pro 


Chicago 
below 40 cent, 
probably will be down all 
Some shipments may be made 
from this district against the 80,004 
ton National Tube Co. pipe line or 
der, but deliveries of pipe line skelp 
to Milwaukee will completed in 
the next ten days on pending orders 
Fuel been formed 
the Southern California 
and Southern California 
build natural gas pipe 
lines from the San Joaquin valley 
fields to Los Angeles, costing 
$7,000,000. price for plates 


to per as 
ducer 


week. 


be 


Southern Co. has 
jointly by 
Edison Co., 


Gas Co., to 


Base 


now is 1.70c, Chicago. 


Eight to 
plates for storage 


thousand tons of 
tanks are becoming 


ten 


active. 
Philadelphia larger 
and makers see the prospect of fur 


Sales are 


ther improvement in the next two 
weeks. Prices are firmer than in a 
long time, at 1.70¢c to 1.75¢e, base, 


Market 
road Work Lacking 
leases Against 1.60¢ Contracts 


PRICES. 


seasonally light and show little in- 
crease over demand of recent weeks. 
The market is steady at 2.10c, Pitts- 
burgh, on what orders not covered 
by contract are appearing. 


Semifinished Orders 
Small; Skelp More Active 


Semifinished Prices, Page 76 


Pittsburgh Shipments of semi- 
finished steel continue light and new 
business has been productive of only 
small lots. Occasional orders for a 
few hundred tons at a time are be- 
ing received with the market steady 


at $30 for rerolling billets, slabs 
and sheet bars. Producers of forg- 
ing billets continue to quote $36, 


with wire rods $35. 

Youngstown, O.—Rather indefi- 
nite operating schedules of sheet 
and strip mills in this district this 
week have tempered optimism in re- 
vival of the market for sheet bars 
and billets, with 25 open-hearth 
mills active out of 52, or 48 per 
cent, although wire rods and skelp 
continue in fair demand. The latter 
is due to further orders for elee- 
trically welded gas line pipe received 
by one valley maker. Billets, sheet 
bars and slabs continue to bring $30, 


Youngstown and Pittsburgh. 


Quieter, Oil and Rail- 
Most Re- 
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Coatesville, Pa. Certain buyers who 
refused to contract for the first quar- 
ter in December because of the high- 
er prices” then have con- 
tracted recently at prevailing 
level, 
New 
ville, 
current 
mand is improving 
flects the total 
locomotive business. 
Plate shows 
improvement. Re- 
will require a 
new inquiry 
light, involv- 
government 
1,65¢, 
al- 
are 


quoted 
the 


The 1.75c, Coates- 
continues firm 
plate business. General 
slowly but 
lack of 


York 
Pa., price on 
de- 
re- 
almost car 
and 

Pittsburgh business 
little additional 
cent barge awards 
fair amount although 
for river equipment is 
about 650 for 
The market continues 
eh, new business, 

most specifications 
1.60e contracts. 

Cleveland—New orders are scarce 
and small in volume. The 1.65ce, 
base, Pittsburgh, price prevails. Plate 


ing tons 
work. 

Pittsbu 
though 
against 


on 
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fabricators in the Youngstown, O., 
district are said to receive price con- 
cessions on a Youngstown base from 
producers in that district. Lima Lo- 
comotive Works is reported to have 
placed firebox plates on the recent 
New York Central locomotive order 
with Otis Steel Co. Reports place 
600 to 700 tons of plates in proposed 
Standard Oil of Ohio gasoline tanks 
for local erection. 


Contracts Placed 


640 tons, 51-inch welded steel pipe for 
Los Angeles, to Western Pipe & Steel 
Co., Los Angeles. 

350 tons, two barges, Gulf Refining Co., 
Pittsburgh, to McClintic-Marshall Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

200 tons, two welded barges, awarded 
through Ira S. Bushy & Sons, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., to Lukens Steel Co. 

175 tons, Ross Island water main pro- 
ject, Portland, Oreg., to Beall Tank 
& Pipe Co., Portland, Oree. 

150 tons, three 2000-barrel oil tanks for 
port of Seattle, to unstated fabricator, 
erection by day labor, employed by 
city. 


Contracts Pending 


350 tons, dredge hull, for United States 
engineers, Memphis district 

300 tons, 22 pontoons for United States 
engineers, St. Louis district. 

200 tons, lock for Big Kanawha river, 
Marmet, W. Va., for United States 
engineers, Huntington district; bids 
open Feb. 6. 


Manganese Ore Arriving 
from South Africa 


New York—The first shipment of 
South African manganese ore into 
this country was scheduled to arrive 
at Baltimore Jan. 20. The market 
on this ore, 52-53 per cent, is 24 to 
26 cents per unit, not ineluding 
duty, Atlantic seaboard. This range 
is 2 cents under that being quoted 
on Caucasian manganese ore, 52-55 
per cent. 

Indian manganese ore is nominal, 
no tonnage being reported purchased 
in this country. Prices here have 
reached the point, it is said, where 
it is difficult for Indian producers 
to sell and make a profit. Based on 
offerings now being made in Eng- 
land, it appears that around 26% 
cents per unit is the lowest that In 
dian producers would be willing to 
go on shipments here. Brazilian 
manganese ore, 46 to 48 per cent, 
is nominally around 23 cents. 

While Swedish low phosphorus 
continues to be offered at 10c, per 
unit, alongside docks at Atlantic 
ports, North African low phosphor- 
us has been reduced 1 cent to 9e, 
per unit. Foreign manganiferous 
ore, 45 to 55 per cent iron and 6 to 
10 per cent manganese, also is off 1 
cent, now holding at 10c. 
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Railroads 


TRACK MATERIAL 


Chicago—St. Paul railroad may 
inquire shortly for 35,000 to 40,000 
tons of rails. It is indicated also 
that Rock Island and Illinois Cen- 
tral will be out shortly for a total 
of about 60,000 tons. Track fasten- 
ings inquiry, including the Pennsyl 
vania and New York Central, totals 
more than 35,000 tons. About 2000 
tons has just been ordered. Rail 
mills are 50 to 55 per cent. 

Chicago & Illinois Midland ex 
pected shortly to close on about 200 
freight cars. Its original inquiry 
involved 800. 

New York 
characterize the local car market. 
Locomotive demand is slack. New 
York Central opened bids Jan. 21 on 
tie plates, track bolts, splice bars 
and spikes. This inquiry calls for 
20,000 kegs of spikes and about 
12,000 tons of tie plates, but consid- 


Dullness continues to 


erably more may be purchased. Bids 
are in on tie plates for the Erie but 
no contract has been placed. New 
York, New Haven & Hartford award- 
ed 2000 kegs of spikes to W. Ames 
& Co., Jersey City, N. J., which also 
booked a quantity of spikes for the 
“entral Railroad of New Jersey. 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania rail 
road opened bids Jan. 20 on 55,000 
angle bars, 300,000 tie plates and 
1,500,000 pounds of spikes. 
Pittsburgh Specifications from 
railroads continue to improve gradu 
ally, although little new business 
was noted last week. Track mate 
rial still is pending for several roads 
Pere Marquette closed with several 
producers on tie plates. Rail mill 
operations gradually improve. 
Cleveland——Feb. 1 is the scheduled 
date for the appearance of the rail 
and accessory inquiry of the Nickel 
Plate. It is expected to ask for 60 per 
cent of the tonnage it took last year, 
placing 40 per cent under option. It 
arranged for 24,000 tons last year 
but took out 18,500 tons. Several 
other small roads are expected to buy 
rails as soon as the merger of four 
large systems is completed. The new 
setup is expected to inspire addition 
al rail buying also by some of the 
lines directly involved. 
Birmingham, <Ala.—Recent con 
tracts booked by Ensley mills of Ten 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. in 
cluded 20,000 tons of rails and 1000 
tons of track fastenings and other ac 
cessories for Southern Pacific and 


50,655 tons of rails for Southern 


Accessories Active 
Small Road Rail Purchases 
Expected Soon 





Cars Dull 








Engines Quiet 
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railway. The backlog thus is mate- 
rially increased. 


Car Orders Placed 


Indiana Service Corp., Indianapolis and 
Louisville, Ky., 35 electric railway 
coaches, 14 to American Car & Found- 
ry Co., Jeffersonville, Ind., and 21 to 
Pullman Car & Mfg. Corp., Pullman, 
Il. 


Rail Orders Placed 


Canadian National, 34,000 tons 130- 
pound rails, to Dominion Steel & Coal 
Corp. Ltd., Montreal. 

Southern, 35,100 tons, including 30,655 
tons to Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co., Birmingham, Ala., and 4445 
tons to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

Southern Pacific, 63,764 tons, divided 
equally among Columbia Steel 
Corp., San Francisco, subsidiary of 
United States Steel Corp.; Pacific 
Coast Steel Corp., San Francisco, 
subsidiary of Bethlehem Steel Co 
and Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Den- 
Ver. 


Car Orders Pending 


byllesby Engineering & Management 
Corp., Chicago, five 70-ton drop-bot- 
tom gondolas. 

(‘hicago & Illinois Midland, 200 freight 
cars instead of 800 as originally asked, 

(reneral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
one 150-ton transformer car. 


Tin Plate More Active; 


Production Is Increased 
Tin Plate Prices, Page 63 
Pittsburgh—tTin plate specifica- 
tions and operations show additional 
improvement. Orders are expanding 
as rapidly, if not more rapidly, than 
had been expected, and production is 
higher at around 60 per cent. Jan- 
uary normally is a slow period and 
better activity is looked for during 
the coming several months. The 
market continues $5, Pittsburgh, per 
base box. 

New York——With virtually all first 
half contracts concluded and with lit- 
tle or no export inquiry, the local tin 
plate market is quiet. 


Destroyers Sold for Junk 


Washington——Offer of the Boston 
Iron & Metal Co., of Baltimore, of 
$110,000 for the purchase of 19 de- 
stroyers out of commission at the 
Philadelphia navy yard has been ac- 
cepted by the navy department. 
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Structural 
Shapes 


15,000-Ton Elevated Road 
Placed in New York, 30,000 
Tons More to Come 
tings, Inquiries Increased— 
Milwaukee Has 12,000 Tons 
Pending—Prices Hold 


Let- 
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New York—Early action is now 
expected on approximately 20,000 tons 
for a part of the second section, West 
Side elevated highway. This is made 
possible by the recent favorable de- 
cision of the war department regard- 
ing extended pier head line in the 
Hudson river in the midtown sec- 
tion. Meanwhile James Stewart & 
Co. has been awarded the contract for 
the third section, Fifty-ninth to Sev- 
enty-second street, and 15,000 tons 
will go to the Fort Pitt Bridge Works 
Co. Lettings and fresh inquiry are 
slightly heavier. Prices on plain ma- 
terial are steadier and more general 
1.885¢, New York. Fabricated and 
erected prices, however, are still 
weak, failing to respond materially to 
firmer stand on plain material. 

Erection of floor steel on the Kill 
van Kull bridge, said to be the larg- 
est steel arch span in the world, has 
been completed by American Bridge 
Co. for the Port of New York Au- 


thority. Bids have been taken for 
a section of the Bayonne, N. J., ap- 
proach. Charles T. Kavanaugh, 


Bayonne, is low at $248,071.50 on 
the 1650-foot section between West 
Third and West Seventh streets, 
Bayonne. Spans over Juliette street 
are to be fabricated and erected by 
American Bridge Co. 

The 250 tons of shapes for float 
bridges for Pennsylvania railroad, at 
Greenville yards, Jersey City, let to 
American Bridge Co. as noted last 
week, were delivered Jan. 9 to re- 
place bridges destroyed by fire Jan. 4. 

Boston—Structural interest is at 
low ebb. One unit of the Merrimac 
Chemical Co. plant at Everett, Mass., 
140 tons, was awarded Boston Struc- 
tural Steel Co. Bids on the general 
contract for Boston’s post office closed 
Jan. 20. 

Philadelphia—Shape milis in the 
East are operating 40 to 50 per cent 
of finishing capacity, with demand 
only fair. Prices continue firm with 
plain standard shapes on new orders 
carrying 1.75c, base, eastern mill. 
Wide flange thin web sections are 
1.75¢c, Bethlehem. Pennsylvania rail- 
road opened bids Jan. 20 on 55,000 
angle bars. 

Pittsburgh—Shape awards in this 
district are confined to small lots. 
Formal inquiries have not yet ap- 


peared for county bridge work or the 
local post office. Specifications for 
plain material are slow and_ un- 
changed in volume. Producers quote 
1.65¢c, Pittsburgh, on new business but 
practically all shipments apply against 
1.60c¢ contracts. 

Cleveland—About 6000 tons of 
structural material is immediately 
ahead of fabricators in this territory, 
although between 25,000 and 50,000 
tons additional is involved in jobs in 
the projected stage. In the former 
group are: South high school, 550 
tons: General Electric wire mill, 900 
tons; Otis Steel continuous sheet 
mill, 1600 tons; May Co. addition, 
1000 tons; West Fortieth street 
bridge, Big Four railroad 400 tons; 
two bridges for the city, 300 tons; 
two buildings at Cleveland for Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Ohio, 150 tons; and 
a few other small jobs. H. K. Fer- 
guson Co. awarded 350 tons addi- 
tional for Libbey Glass Co. buildings 
at Toledo, O. The Feilbach school at 
Toledo 150 tons, went to Whitehead 
& Kales Co., Detroit. While 1.65c, 
Pittsburgh, is the openly-quoted mar- 
ket figure, shipments still are being 
made by milis on 1.60¢ commitments. 

Chicago—Structural orders totaled 
about 4000 tons, while approximately 
5500 tons of inquiry is active. Prices 
are 1.70c to 1.75¢e, Chicago. About 
12,000 tons also is becoming active in 
Milwaukee, including the Thirty 
fifth street viaduct. Included in in- 
quiry is 5000 tons for an ore dock at 
Marquette, Mich. Structural mills op- 
erate less than 30 per cent. 

Birmingham, Ala.—The local shop 
of Ingalls Iron Works Co. will fabri- 
cate the 4000 tons of shapes for state 








Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awards this week................ 31,592 
Awards last week................ 27,383 
Awards two weeks ago........ 41,131 
Awards this week in 1930.. 30,020 
Av. weekly awards, 1930.... 35,242 
Av. weekly awards, 1931...... 28,685 
Av. weekly awards, Dec...... 29,804 
Tot. awards to date, 1930.. 89,267 


Tot. awards to date, 1931.... 114,741 











capitol building, let to Lukens Steel 
Co. as noted in STEEL last week. 
This shop also is preparing to fabri- 
cate steel for ten barges for Inland 
Waterways Corp., already reported. 

Worcester, Mass. — Structural 
shapes are quiet. A few small ton- 
nages only are being let. 


Contracts Placed 


15,000 tons, third section, west side ele- 
vated highway, Fifty-ninth to Seven- 
ty-second street, New York, to Fort Pitt 
Bridge Works Co., Pittsburgh; James 
Stewart & Co., New York, awarded 
general contract Jan. 16 by board of 
estimate on recommendation of New 
York Central railroad, co-operating 
with city of New York in construction. 

1000 tons, state capitol building, New 
Orleans, let to Lukens Steel Co. as 
noted last week, to be fabricated by 
Ingalls lron Works Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; George A. Fuller Co., Washing- 
ton, general contractor. 


2500 tons, Pennsylvania avenue subway, 
Philadelphia, to Phoenix Bridge Co., 
Phoenixville, Pa.; F. A. Canuso & 


Co., Philadelphia, general contractor. 
2300 tons, Ramsey tower, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., to American Bridge Co., 
Chicago. 

2000 tons, bridge for Lac Du Bonnet, 
Man., to Dominion Bridge Co. Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man.; M. Peterson is city 
clerk. 

1000 tons, yeast plant, Old Bridge, N. J., 
Anheuser-Busch Co., St. Louis, to 
Lehigh Structural Steel Co., Allen- 
town, Pa.; Stone & Webster Inc., New 
York, general contractor. 

1000 tons, postoffice remodeling at Okla- 
homa City, Okla., to J. B. Klein Iron 
Foundry Co., Oklahoma City. 

850 tons, Rutgers university, New 
Brunswick, N. J., to Ingalls Tron 
Works Co., Verona, Pa.; listed Jan. 
1 as going to Arthur E. Smith Co., 
Plainfield, N. J., general contractor. 

800 tons, power house alterations, Hud- 
son avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
Brooklyn Edison Co., to Levering & 
Garrizgues Co., New York. 

800 tons, Steuben junior high school, 
Milwaukee, to Lakeside Bridge & 
Steel Co., Milwaukee. 

787 tons, Feather river bridge, Pulga, 
Calif., to Moore Drydock Co., Oakland, 
Calif. 

675 tons, Main street bridge, Weirton, 
W. Va., for Pennsylvania railroad, to 
Fort Pitt Bridge Works Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

600 tons, Coast Guard academy, New 
London, Conn., to Ingalls Iron Works 
Co., Verona, Pa. 

100 tons, Huron street bridge, 
Wis., to Worden-Allen Co., 
kee. 

100 tons, Northeastern high school, Bal- 
timore, to Dietrich Bros., Baltimore. 
375 tons, bridge over Hudson river, 
New York, to American Bridge Co. 
365 tons, Russian river bridge, Jenner, 
Calif., to Pacific Coast Engineering 

Co., Oakland, Calif. 

350 tons, buildings, Libbey Glass Co., 
Toledo, O., to Whitehead & Kales 
Co., Detroit; H. K. Ferguson Co., 
Cleveland, general contractor. 

300 tons, bridges, Standard Oil Co. of 
Louisiana, Baton Rouge, La., to local 
fabricator there. 

300 tons, Pennsylvania state bridge, In- 
diana county, to Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works Co., Pittsburgh. 

170 tons, nurses’ home, Gallinger hos- 
pital, Washington, to Dietrich Bros., 
Baltimore; W. O. Rose Co., Golds- 
boro, N. C., general contractor. 


Berlin, 
Milwau- 
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155 tons, school addition, Broad street, 


Providence, R. I., to James H. Tower 


Iron Works, Providence, R. I.; E. 
Turgeon, 36 Exchange place, Provi- 
dence, general contractor; 30 tons 
concrete reinforcing bars, to Truscon 
Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 

150 tons, gymnasium and pool, College 
of Mother Ursula, New Rochelle, N. 
Y., to Grand Iron Works Inc., Bronx, 
M.. xs 

150 tons, state highway bridges, Massa- 
chusetts, to Boston Bridge Works Inc., 
Boston. 

150 tons, building, American Can Co., 
Honolulu, T. H., to Ingalls Iron Works 
Co., Verona, Pa. 

150 tons, Feilbach school, Toledo, O., to 
Whitehead & Kales Co., Detroit. 

140 tons, plant unit, Merrimac Chem- 
ical Co., Everett, Mass., to Boston 
Structural Steel Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

135 tons, church at Sixth and Common- 
wealth streets, Los Angeles, to Pa- 
cific Iron & Steel Co., Los Angeles. 

125 tons, hospital near Forty-fifth 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y., to George 
A. Just Co., Long Island City, N. Y.; 
listed last week as going to Just 
Structural Engineering Corp. 

125 tons, Ross Island water main pro- 
ject, Portland, Oreg., to Willamette 
Iron & Steel Works, Portland, Oreg. 

115 tons, viaduct, Western Maryland 
railroad, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

100 tons, building, Baton Rouge, La., to 
Ingalls Iron Works Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; United Engineers & Constructors 
Inc., Philadelphia, general contractor. 

100 tons, Burbank school, Detroit, to 
Chapper Iron Works, Detroit; Ed- 
win T. Salkowski, Detroit, general 
contractor. 


Contracts Pending 


20,000 tons, second section, west side 
elevated highway from Twenty-second 
to Forty-second street, New York; 
Engineering Department of Manhat- 
tan, N. Y., submitting plans to board 
of estimate for early bids; 10,000 tons 
or more will be opened later for sec- 
tion, Forty-second to Fifty-ninth 
street. Pending plans released by ac- 
tion of war department in allowing 
longer pier head line in midtown sec- 
tion, Manhattan. 

6000 tons, open-hearth furnace exten- 
sion building, Wheeling Structural 
Steel Co., Wheeling, W. Va.; prelimi- 
nary plans drawn. 

3000 tons, bridge over York river for 
Gaspe Bridge Co. Ltd., Gaspe, Que. 
1800 tons, Harlem avenue bridge, Chi- 

cago. 

1000 tons, 2-story top addition, depart- 
ment store building, May Co., Cleve- 
land; preliminary plans out; Graham, 
Anderson, Probst & White, Chicago, 
architects. 

1000 tons, American Red Cross building, 
Washington; bids Feb. 6; this job 
listed last week as 400 tons. 

850 tons, highway bridge at Sidney, 
Mont. 

700 tons, building, 
road, Baltimore. 

650 tons, building, Sacred Heart college, 
Granby, Que. 

600 tons, remodeling Delaware river 
bridge at Frenchtown, N. J.: F. H. 
Clement & Co., Bethlehem, Pa., low on 
general contract. 

600 tons, two bridges, Western Pacific 
railroad, San Francisco; bids op- 
ened. 

550 tons, South high sthool, Cleveland: 
bids in Jan. 19. 

550 tons, magistrates’ court and mu- 


Pennsylvania rail- 
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nicipal building, Queens, N. Y. 

500 tons, 10-story apartment, Pitts- 
burgh; bids in. 

100 tons, building, Philadelphia, United 
Engineers & Constructors Inc., Phila- 
delphia, general contractor. 

100 tons, bridge on Fairmont avenue for 
Ottawa, Ont.; A. F. Macallum, com- 
missioner of works. 

100 tons, building, Raymond Bag Co., 
Middletown, O.; Lockwood-Greene Co., 
Cleveland and New York, engineers. 

400 tons, nurses’ home, Greenpoint 
hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

400 tons, highway bridge at Festus, Mo. 

350 tons, plant addition, Barber-Greene 
Co., Aurora, IIl. 

300 tons, international house, University 
of Chicago, Chicago; general contract 
to R. F. Wilson, Chicago. 

250 tons, rebuilding St. Joseph’s church, 
Ottawa, Ont.; J. G. Morton, 86 Ade- 
laide street east, Toronto, Ont., archi- 
tect. 

250 tons, bridges, Pennsylvania railroad. 

240 tons, bridge at Felton, Calif., over 
Southern Pacific tracks; bids opened. 

210 tons, material for Pennsylvania 
railroad, Sunnyside, Long Island, 
N. Y.; bids Jan. 23. 


Concrete 
Bars 


REINFORCING BAR 


New York—cConcrete bar lettings 
are heavier. Empire Steel Products 
Co. Ine. booked three projects, total- 
ing 1950 tons, including Rikers is- 
land penitentiary, a subway section 
and a Yonkers sewer job. Public 
work holds up well, but private con- 
struction is taking little steel. Prices 
on several large jobs have’ been 
shaded. A 1500-ton subway job was 
scheduled for letting this week. 

Boston—Coast guard unit build 
ings at New London, Conn., 520 tons, 
went to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc. 
Boston post office will possibly reach 
closing stage this week. 
more strength, 1.90c, Pittsburgh, or 
2.30ce, being the basis on stock, 100 
tons or more. As high as 3.00e is 
asked on small lots. 


Prices show 








Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awards this week................ 4,981 
Awards last week 4,464 





Awards two weeks ago........ 13,554 


Awards this week in 1930.. 3,328 
Av. weekly awards, 1930.... 6,990 
Av. weekly awards, 1981.... 5,916 
Av. weekly awards, Dec..... 3,937 
Total awards to date, 1930.. 13,912 
Total awards to date, 1931... 23,663 








Awards 
900-Ton Penitentiary—1100 
Tons for Illinois Roads Up 
at 
Grain Elevator Up at Buf- 
falo—Price Situation Same 


150 tons, two buildings, Standard Oil 
Co. of Ohio, Cleveland; general con- 
tract to Dresser Co., Cleveland. 

150 tons, building, Elmira reformatory, 
New York, bids Jan. 20. 

144 tons, bridge, Brazos county, Texas 
Highway commission, Austin, Tex. 
100 tons, Wenday road bridge, Alden, 
N. Y., for New York Central railroad. 
Unstated tonnage, 20-story hotel at 
Portland, Oreg., to cost $3,000,000; 
talph E. Lloyd, Los Angeles, an- 
nounces that general contract was let 
to L. H. Hoffman and W. S. Din- 
widdie, Portland; Morgan, Walls & 

Clements, architects. 

Unstated tonnage, Thirty-fifth street 
viaduct, Milwaukee; bond issue of 
$1,900,000 to be sold at once; David 
McKeith, commissioner of public 
works. 

Unstated tonnage, Monroe avenue 
bridge at Green Bay, Wis.; bids about 
April 1; Klug & Smith, 69 East Wis- 
consin avenue, Milwaukee, completing 
plans; appropriation, $150,000. 

Unstated tonnage, Twenty-second street 
bridge at Two tivers, Wis.; bids 
about Feb. 15; appropriation, $200,- 
000 


Fair, Topped by 


Chicago — 1000-Ton 


PRICES, PAGE 63 


Pittsburgh—Although made up 
largely of small individual lots, con- 
crete bar tonnage makes a fair show- 
ing for this period. Large projects 
are lacking in inquiry and orders 
but several are scheduled to appear 
shortly. The market continues 1.90¢ 
to 2.00e for cut lengths and 1.65¢ 
to 1.70e for stock lengths. Some en- 
deavor to get 1.75¢ on small lots. 


Buffalo—tIn excess of 1000 tons 
for reinforcing material will be need- 
ed for an addition to the elevator 
of the Russell Miller Milling Co. here. 
Another school inquiry is out, 100 
tons. Several other jobs are being 
figured so that the outlook is much 
brighter. A Buffalo producer booked 
150 tons for a bridge project at 
Lackawanna. 

Chicago—Bids will close Feb. 4 on 
1100 tons of conerete bars for state 
road work, in addition to about 1000 
tons now being let, carried over from 
late 1930. The 1931 Illinois federal 
aid road program amounts to $47,- 
000,000, Rail steel bars for road 
work are 1.65¢e. Verdi and Wendell 
Phillips high schools, 600 tons, are 
being refigured. 

Birmingham, Ala. Dealers con- 
tinue to purchase stocks of concrete 
bars so that mill shipments are steady 
and production is inereased. Road 


(Concluded on Page 71) 
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Strip 





Waver 


Uncertainty Causes Prices to 
Changes Are Small— 
Buying Awaits Mill Activity 


STRIP PRICES, PAGE 63 


Pittsburgh—-Strip steel specifica- 
tions and shipments were moderate- 
ly heavier during the past week and 
January will show a fair gain in out- 
put over that of December. Or- 
ders from practically all sources are 
in small lots and the automotive in- 
dustry declines to anticipate its re- 
quirements. Prices are fairly well 
neld at recent levels of 1.65¢ to 
1.70e and 1.55¢ to 1.60e for the two 
sizes of hot strip and 2.25c to 2.35¢ 
for cold strip. Mill operations vary 
from week to week with the aver- 
age about 35 per cent for hot mills 
and 20 to 25 per cent for cold mills. 
steel 


Prices 


Demand for 
improved. 


Philadelphia 
strip is slightly 
are unchanged and appear firm. 

New York—Hot strip continues at 
1.55¢, Pittsburgh, for wide and 
1.65¢e, for narrow. and cold strip at 
Pittsburgh. Sellers report 
little improvement in the sluggish 
situation, which has prevailed par- 
ticularly over the past four to five 
weeks. The termination of inventory 


2.25C, 


—_—— 


Operating Rate Rises for 
Fourth Week; Now 46-47 


Youngstown, O.—Steel plant op- 
erations advanced four points this 
week to 48 per cent capacity, the 
fourth increase in as many weeks. A 
five point advance in Sheet & Tube 
operations, a two point gain for Re- 
public and resumption at Empire 
Steel's Falcon plant accounted for the 
greater activity. 

Steel ingot 
approximately 10 points for 
lic, bringing open-hearth average for 
the district to 48 against 41 per cent 
capacity last week. Lap-weld  pro- 
duction is higher, buttweld slightly 
electric-weld pipe un- 
changed. Four blast furnaces of 19% 
are melting for the three largest pro- 
ducers. Sheet and strip mill activity 
is little changed. 

Sheet & Tube operations are at 50, 
Republic at 37. Carnegie is 50, 
Sharon Steel Hoop is 65 to 70. New- 


production advanced 
Repub- 


lower and 


ton at 70, and Empire is at 55 ¢a- 
pacity. 

Approximately 1300 men returned 
to work as a result of increase in 
operations, bringing total to 2500 
finding employment within last two 
weeks. 

Philadelphia—-Eastern ingot pro- 
duction is at 47-48 per cent capacity 


taking at consuming plants has not 
resulted in the expected buying in- 
crease. 

Youngstown, O.—The strip trade 
appears to be running a close par- 
allel with the autobody sheet indus- 
try, probably due to both being close 
ly identified with the present for- 
tunes of the automotive industry. 
Some additional independent strip 
units have been started this week by 
one maker here, but others have 
tapered hot-rolling operations a trifle. 
Hot-rolled brings 1.65¢e to 1.70¢e, 
Pittsburgh, and cold-rolled 2.25¢ to 
2.35¢e, Pittsburgh and Cleveland. 

Cieveland—Moderate increases in 
hot strip specifications are coming 
from automobile parts makers. Cold 
strip orders are scarce. The latter 
is quoted at 2.25e to 2.35¢e, Cleve- 
land, the maximum figure being in 
sisted upon for small lots. Hot strip 
usually is 1.55e and 1.65c, Pitts- 
burgh, for wide and narrow, respec- 
tively, while some makers ask $1 a 
ton more for small lots. 


this week, compared with 44 last 
week. <A further slight increase be 
fore the end of January is expected. 
Both plate and shape mills operate 
at 40 to 50 per cent of capacity. 


Pittsburgh—Ingot production holds 
about 45 per cent. Sheet output is 
unchanged at 40 with tin plate high 
er at 60. Strip and pipe schedules 
are unchanged at 35. American Steel 
& Wire Co. has relighted five open- 
hearth furnaces at Donora, Pa. 

Buffalo—Operations of the district 
are at 43 per cent of capacity but 
will mount close to 50 per cent by 
the end of the week. 

Cleveland—Ingot rate has tapered 
two points to 48 per cent capacity 
this week. Corrigan, McKinney 
continues with eight open-hearth 
furnaces on. Sixteen of the district's 
34 open hearths are active. 

Chicago—Open-hearth production 
has been increased to 40-45 per cent 
from barely 40 per cent a week ago. 
A leading steelworks has relighted a 
banked furnace at South Chicago, 
leaving another still banked at Gary. 
Plate and sheet mills are down slight- 
ly from a week ago. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Steel works 
are engaged at 60 per cent capacity 
with other open-hearth furnaces be- 
ing put in readiness for probable re- 
sumption within two weeks. 


Warehouses Reflect Slow 


Betterment in Demand 
Warehouse Prices, Page 88 


showing an 
December 


New York—wWhile 
improvement over’ the 
rate, jobbing demand continues far 
from good. Prices generally are un- 
changed. 

Boston— Warehouse business has 
been fairly good. Materials are in 
small lots, but aggregate fairly good 
tonnage. 

Philadelphia—Jobbers report fur- 
ther slight improvement in orders. 
Prices are firm and unchanged. 

Pittsburgh—-Sales are slow to im- 
prove, being only slightly heavier 
than during late December. Prices 
are unchanged and fairly steady. 
Warehouses report steady 
Business during 


Buffalo 
increase in sales. 
the last half of January gives pros- 
pect of being better than any equal 
period in the past 60 days. 
Iron and_ steel jobbers 

Volume of busi- 
under the corre- 


Detroit 
feel more cheerful. 
while still 
sponding period of 1930, is increas- 
encouraging from week to 
Prices remain unchanged. 


ness, 


ingly 
week. 

Cleveland—Demand for iron and 
steel from warehouse continues to 
improve. One jobber reports sales 
at the highest rate in more than 
three months. Bars and strip con- 
tinue to move in good volume, while 
decided increase in demand for sheets 
and plates also is noted. Prices are 
unchanged and firm. 

Chicago—Warehouse steel orders 
gain slowly, except in sheets. Or- 
dinarily a setback occurs after the 
middle of January, but thus far no 
decline is noted. Prices are ut- 
changed. 

Cincinnati— Demand at ware- 
houses is light, showing little change 
with the turn of the new vear. Prices 
are unchanged. 

St. Louis Warehouses | report 
growing betterment in demand. Spe- 
cifications and shipping directions 
have picked up, and a fair volume 
of new orders is being booked. Im- 
provement is centered chiefly in the 
general manufacturing trade and au- 
tomotive and railroad shops. 


Rate Delay Is Denied 


Washington—-Interstate commerce 
commission Jan. 16 denied the peti- 
tion of the respondent railroads for 
postponing the effective date of the 
third supplemental order in part 6, 
iron and steel articles rate structure, 
investigation No. 17,000. 
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Concrete Bars 
(Concluded from Page 67) 


work is expected to come out by 
Feb. 15. 


Contracts Placed 


900 tons, penitentiary, Rikers island, 
New York, to Empire Steel Products 
Co. Inc., New York; P. J. Carlin Con- 
struction Co., general contractor. 

600 tons, subway, route 108, section 9, 
Queens, N. Y., to Igoe Bros., Newark, 
N. J.; Arthur A. Johnson Corp., gen- 
eral contractors; reported premature- 
ly Dec. 18 issue as going to same in- 
terest. 

600 tons, sewer, Yonkers, N. Y., to Em- 
pire Steel Products Co. Inc., New 
York; Montrose Contracting Co., New 
York. 

600 tons, Dupont Circle hotel, Wash- 
ington, to Capitol Fireproofing Co., 
Washington. 

520 tons, Coast Guard academy, New 
London, Conn., to Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son Ine. 

500 tons, coast guard academy build- 
ings, New London, Conn., to Con- 
erete Steel Co., New York; Murch 
Bros., St. Louis, general contractors. 

450 tons, subway, route 107, section §&, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Empire Steel Prod- 
ucts Co. Ine., New York; Cornell Con- 
tracting Co., general contractor. 

390 tons, connecting link, sections 7, 
7A and 8, contract No. 483, New Jersey, 
foundations on caissons, to Igoe Bros., 
Newark, N. J.; Guarantee Construc- 
tion Co., New York, general con- 
tractor. 

200 tons, theater, Wilshire and Western 
avenues, Los Angeles, to Badt-Falk 
Co., Los Angeles. 

200 tons, church, Sixth and Common- 
wealth streets, Los Angeles, to un- 
stated fabricator. 

200 tons, Illinois road work, to Trus- 
con Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 

150 tons, Ridge road viaduct, Lacka- 
wanna, N. Y., to Kalman Steel Co., 

146 tons, state hospital, Stockton, Calif., 
to W. C. Hauck & Co., San Francisco. 

125 tons, nurses’ home, Gallinger hospi- 
tal, Washington, to Buffalo Steel Co., 
Buffalo; W. O. Rose Co., Goldsboro, 
N. C., general contractor. 

Chicago. 


Contracts Pending 


1100 tons, Illinois road work; bids Feb. 
4, at Springfield, Il. 

1000 tons, elevator addition, Russell Mil- 
ler Milling Co., Buffalo; bids in. 

600 tons, Verdi and Wendell Phillips 
high schools, Chicago; figures being 
revised, 

500 tons, Bayonne approach, Kill van 
Kull bridge, Bayonne, N. J., to Port 
Richmond, Staten Island, New York; 
Charles T. Kavanaugh, Bayonne, gen- 
eral contractor. 

450 tons, two institute buildings for 
San Francisco; bids Jan. 21. 

390 tons, bridges, Baltimore: bids Feb. 4. 

200 tons, warehouse, Sansome and Val- 
lejo streets, San Francisco; bids be- 
ing received. 

169 tons, bridge over Boise river, Boise, 
Idaho; bids Jan. 27. 

152 tons, memorial building, University 
of California, Berkeley, Calif.; bids be- 
ing received. 

100 tons, school No. &3, Buffalo; Barney 
Rebescher, Buffalo, low bidder on gen- 
eral contract. 
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Most of these are holders of the 
company’s common stock, of which 


General Electric Shares 
there were 107,150 on record, Dec. 19, 


Held More Widely 1930. Of this number a certain pro- 


Stockholders of the General Elec- portion also own the company’s spe- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., increased cial stock, and in addition 9600 in- 
in number from December, 1929, to dividuals own special stock only. In- 
December, 1930, by 56,376. Total crease in number of stockholders has 
number of stockholders at present is been accompanied by an increase in 
116,750, largest in the company’s his- the geographical distribution of the 
tory. stock. 


Two Pipelines Placed, 110,000 
Tons—Four Cast Pipe Orders 
Total 7658 Tons—Inquiry Fair 


Pipe 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE 88 


Chicago—From 3000 to 4000 tons 
of cast pipe for private public util- 
ity work has been closed. Colum- 
bus, O., awarded 2000 tons of 30- 
inch cast pipe, at $41.39, delivered. 
St. Paul is in the market for 1500 
tons of 4 to 12-inch cast. The 
added unit to the Chicago sanitary 
district sewage disposal works at 
Stickney, Ill., will take several hun- 
dred tons of special pipe and fittings. 
Chicago delivered prices for private 
work in the large diameters are 
$45.20 to $46.20. 

Boston—Interest is revived among 
pipe producers and prices are firm. 
Lowell, Mass., wants 2000 tons and 
two local utilities are about ready 
to buy. Cambridge, Mass., is ex- 
pected to proceed with a $1,750,000 
high pressure water service, which 
will take in excess of three miles of 
30-inch and a large amount of small 
size pipe for branches. 

New York - The inquiry, noted 
last week, for 40,000 to 50,000 tons 
of steel line pipe for export may be 
increased to 160,000 to 180,000 
tons, according to latest information 
The project calls for a line from 
Bagdad to the Mediterranean, and 
participation of foreign as well as 
domestic oil companies in this de- 
velopment gives rise to the belief 
that American makers may encoun- 
ter stiff competition abroad. Iraq 
Oil Co. is one of the foreign com- 
panies interested. 

Phoenix Utility Co. closed on 
tons of lapweld steel pipe. New 
York Power & Light Co., Amster- 
dam, N. Y., asks for 1785 tons of 
lapweld. Consolidated Gas Co., this 
city, is inquiring for 4500 tons of 
34 to 123,-inch welded steel pipe. 

Cast pipe inquiry has slowed up 
Most utilities have covered for the 
first half. Municipal buying is slug 
gish. Prices are easy with $35, east- 
ern foundry, prevailing on attrac 
tive lots. 

Pittsburgh 


2225 


Distributors of tubu- 


lar products are slow to increase 
their stocks. January normally is 
dull in standard pipe and recent 
quietness in building operations is 
aggravating this tendency. Line pipe 
activity has been quickened by the 
placing of orders for two large lots, 
including 30,000 tons of 20-inch pipe 
for an eastern line, and 80,000 tons 
of 24-inch pipe for the Texas to 
Chicago gas line. Most of the lat- 
ter, awarded to the National Tube 
Co., is expected to be produced at 
the Chicago and Lorain plants of 
this company and will be seamless. 
The outlook in oil country goods 
continues poor while activity in tub- 
ing and locomotive and boiler tubes 
has expanded but little since the 
first of the year. Mill operations 
hold around 35 per cent. 

Cleveland—Jobber demand for 
merchant pipe holds to the same pace 
as in recent weeks a carload as need- 
ed. East Ohio Gas Co. needs, in the 
main, are ordered from New York. 
Prices hold. Buttweld pipe operations 
do not reach higher than 30 per cent. 
Lapweld are much better in northern 
Ohio, owing to some bookings of line 
pipe. 

Birmingham, Ala. tecent cast 
pipe lettings have augmented back- 
logs. Production is steady. Several 
more specifications are in sight. 


Contracts Placed 


2500 tons, 6 to 30-inch cast water mains 
for Portland, Oreg.; 1300 tons, 6, 12 
and 24-inch to R. D. Wood & Co., 
Florence, N. J.; 1130 tons, 8 and 30- 
inch to United States Pipe & Foundry 
Co., East Burlington, N. J., through 
H. G. Purcell, Seattle; and 75 tons, 20- 
inch to American Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., through R. C. Polk, 
Seattle. 

2000 tons, 30-inch cast pipe for Colum- 
bus, O., to James B. Clow & Sons, Chi- 
cago, at $41.39, delivered. 

2000 tons, 4 to 16-inch cast pipe for 
Minneapolis, to American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

1158 tons, 6-inch class 150 and 16 and 
20-inch class B cast pipe for East 
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LET’S GET IOGETHER 
: Mr. 


- E haven’t room on these pages to show you 
and see if | pag 


the thousands (literally) of uses for Allegheny 
steels and alloys. But we should like to get together 


ALLE GHENY PROD oo and discuss the possibilities of using Allegheny Prod- 


2 ucts in the manufacture of your particular product. 

can be used to improve It may be that you could use one of the steels or 
one of the alloys either in its entirety or partially 

. where unusual strength or high resisting proper- 


your products xecmets 


STEEL CASTINGS ELECTRICAL SHEETS satan TUBES 





CAPY x i : THE ? ly 

me pase 300 ‘ THERE ARE ALLEGHENY 
LDLMI SHEETS for every electrical use. 
) years’ experience... world’s lar 


manufacturer 





CAST STEEL SPEED RING for hydraulic turbine (ap- M ETAL ALLEGHENY BOILER TUBES for stationary, marine 
prox. wt. 25,000 pounds). Cast by Allegheny foundry. Other } 


castings from 25 pounds to 25 tons. Most modern equipment FU RNITURE SHEETS aia pyr 0. Bice ; “i . any ere 
AUTO BODY SHEETS eS SHEETS FOR DEEP DRAWING 


SHOWN HERE are but a 
few of the many pro 





Allegheny st eel fu rniiure 
MANY AUTOMOBILE BODIES, acd as — are made with All sheet known for better THIS IS ONE we -e Many U -— r Alles —— drawing sheets... auto- 
heny steel sheets. 25 years’ experien izes, up to largest et rface and flatn mobrle full range of sizes and gauges offered. 


ALLEGHENY STEEL 
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MANUFACTURER 


Some Allegheny Products are noted for their re- 
sistance to high heat. Some for their resistance to 
corrosion. Others for their extreme ease of fabrica- 
tion. Still others for their great tensile strength. 

Allegheny Steels and Alloys have already im- 
proved the products of many manufacturers. It will 
pay you to investigate, and find out which of these 
Allegheny Products—the steels or the alloys—you 
can use to the best advantage. 


ASCOLOY 44 
—_— T=} 











44... withstands temperatures up to 2100 degrees F... . resists many corrosives. 


ASCOLOY 33 


WN 


ki. : ta = saan 
TURBINE WHEEL BUCKETS shown here are made of Ascoloy 33 to withstand high 


heat and corrosion. This alloy is easily fabricated. 
ae 








Write, wire or phone us today. Ask to have an 
Allegheny engineer call. He has some interesting 
facts to tell you. Why not get together with him 
and talk it over? 


ALLEGHENY STEEL COMPANY 
Brackenridge, Pa. . . Offices: New York, Buffaio, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Los Angeles. 
Warehouse Stocks: Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc.—-Chicago,Cleveland, 
Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Buffalo, Boston, Jersey 
City, Philadelphia. In Canada: Samuel & Benjamin, Ltd., Toronto. 


ALLEGHENY METAL 


4 ae 








IN THIS LOBBY of the 
LaSalle-Wacker Bidg 
Chicago, Allegheny Meta: 
will stay bright fora lifetime. 
For this wonder Alloy is un 
rusting, unstaining, untar 
nishing, no matter where it is 
used...in hospitals, kitchens 
dairies...on skyscrapers, on 
automobiles. 





y 
Licensed by the Chemical 
Foundation, Inc., underbasi 
; : patents No. 1,316,817 and 
FOR EXTREME HEAT resistance (2150 degrees F.) No. 1,339,378 


not eastly fabricated —resists many corrosive agents. 


ALLEGHENY ALLOYS 
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Bay municipal utility district, Oak- 
land, Calif., to United States Pipe & 
Foundry Co., East Burlington, N. J. 

335 tons, 16 and 20-inch cast pipe for 
Winthrop, Mass., to United States 
Cast Pipe & Foundry Co., East Bur- 
lington, N. J. 

325 tons, 6 and 8-inch cast pipe for 
Hammonton, N. J., to R. D. Wood & 
Co., Florence, N. J. 

100 tons, 12-inch cast pipe for Natick, 
Mass., to R. D. Wood & Co., Florence, 
AF 

Steel Pipe Orders 

80,000 tons, 24-inch seamless pipe for 
Continental Construction Co.’s_ line 
from Texas to Chicago, to National 
Tube Co., Pittsburgh. 

30,000 tons, 20-inch pipe for Columbia 
Gas & Electric Co., to Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O. 

2225 tons, 2, 4% and 65-inch lapweld 
steel pipe for Phoenix Utility Co., New 
York, to National Tube Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 


Contracts Pending 


2000 tons, 20 and 24-inch cast pipe for 
Lowell, Mass.; bids taken. 

1500 tons, 4 to 12-inch cast pipe for St. 
Paul. 

225 tons, 8 and 10-inch cast pipe for 
Mansfield, O. 

100 tons, 8-inch cast pipe for Waltham, 
Mass.; bids taken. 

Steel Pipe Pending 


160,000 to 180,000 tons, pipe line from 
Bagdad to Mediterranean sea; inquiry 
out in New York, noted last week as 
40,000 to 50,000 tons, may reach these 
proportions. 

4500 tons, % to 12%-inch welded steel 
pipe, for the Consolidated Gas Co., 
New York. 

800 tons, up to 14-inch, heating system, 
seven buildings, Queens general hos- 
pital, Queens, N. Y.; general contract 
awarded Raisler Heating Co., New 
York. 


—_——____—___~ 


Penn Seaboard Plant 
To Be Pipe Foundry 


International Pipe & Mining Co., 
122 East Forty-second street, New 
York, has purchased the property of 
the Penn Seaboard Steel Corp., New 
Castle, Del., for conversion into a 
east iron pipe plant. Operations to 
bring about the change will begin 
within 60 days. Proposed plans for a 
plant at Chelsea, Mass., have been 
definitely abandoned. 

A centrifugal sand cast pipe will 
be produced. The plant will be the 
third producing cast iron pipe along 
the Delaware river, the other two 
foundries belonging to the Florence 
Pipe & Foundry Co., Florence, N. J., 
and the United States Pipe & Found- 
ry Co., East Burlington, N. J., re- 
spectively. 

It is estimated the New Castle 
plant will have a capacity of 150,000 
tons annually. Herbert Kennedy is 
president of the International com- 
pany, in which Pont-a-Mousson in- 
terests in Nrance are heavily inter- 
ested. 


74 


Wire 


Jobber Needs Begin to Enliven 
Trade—Manufacturers’ Wire Is 
Moving at Better Rate 


WIRE PRICES, PAGE 63 


Chicago—Jobbers are asking 
heavier shipments of fencing, nails, 
staples and farm wire for spring 
trade, but western wire mills remain 
at 35 to 40 per cent. Additonal nail 
contracts have been closed at $1.95 to 
$2.05, Chicago or western mills. Sales 
surveys show fair prospects in the 
Northwest and Missouri river terri- 
tory, but little of encouragement in 
the South. 

Worcester, Mass.—Wire schedules 
are being maintained. There has 
been no indication, however, of 
quickening demand. Prices are hold- 
ing their own, at 2.40c, base, Worces- 
ter, for plain bright wire to dealers. 

Cleveland—A leading seller in 
this district reports good increases in 
forward purchasing of plain wire, 
minimum price for which is firm at 
2.20c. Nails are said to be firm at 
$1.90 minimum. A gradual resump- 
tion in wire and wire goods purchas- 
ing is expected. 

New York—Continued dullness 
prevails in wire products, with nails 
unchanged at $1.90, Pittsburgh, to 
jobbers and $2 to the general trade. 
Plain bright wire is 2.20c, Pittsburgh. 
Sellers look for little general im- 
provement over the next month or 
two. 

Pittsburgh—Wire demand contin- 
ues to lag, particularly in jobbing 
products. Specifications for manufac- 
turers’ wire have improved moderate- 
ly since December but nails and fence 
material are moving slowly. Prices 
show fair stability at current levels 
of $1.90 to $2 for wire nails, 2.20c to 
2.30e for plain wire, and $35 for wire 
rods. 

Buffalo—Detroit wire consumers 
have placed a number of good sized 
orders for quick shipment and other 
wire demand is somewhat improved. 
Jobbers in the lower lake region are 
said to have small stocks of netting 
and cloth and substantial deliveries of 
these materials are expected to begin 
soon. 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Demand 


Makes Some Expansion 
Bolts, Nuts, Rivets Prices, Page 63 


Pittsburgh—Demand for bolts, 
nuts and rivets continues to expand, 
aided by better orders from small 
consumers. Specifications usually are 
for small lots, however, and _ busi- 


ness still is seasonally light. Opera- 
tions lack marked improvement, 
usually holding around 35 per cent. 
Prices remain 73 off for bolts and 
nuts and 2.75c, Pittsburgh, for large 
rivets. 

New York—Bolt and nut prices 
are easy at 73 off, and rivets firm at 
2.75¢e, Pittsburgh. Producers at 
Pittsburgh have been awarded close 
to 300,000 bolts by the New York 
Shipbuilding Co. A Portland, Me., 
rolling mij] has taken about 100 tons 
of tie rods and bolts for a govern- 
ment lighthouse in that city. Except 
for track accessories, railroad buying 
is slack. Eastern bolt mills average 
35 per cent operation, a slight gain. 

Chicago—Producers of bolts, nuts 
and rivets are operating about four 
days a week. Specifications remain 
at the December rate. Sporadic 
weaknesses in jobber prices of nuts, 
bolts and small rivets fail to dis- 
turb the market. Discounts are 64 
to 73 per cent off for bolts and nuts, 
and 70 to 70, 10 and 5 off for small 
rivets, y%-inch and smaller. 


Ford Purchases More 
Low-Grade Iron Ore Lands 


The Ford Motor Co. has purchased 
an additional 1000 acres of iron ore 
land on the Menominee range. About 
two months ago the company pur- 
chased the Walpole property, com- 
prising 300 acres. The 1000 acres 
were bought from John Marsch, own- 
er of a railroad construction com- 
pany, and includes a controlling in- 
terest in the Millie mine, and the 
Munro, Few and WNorthwestern 
mines. The minority interest in the 
Millie mine is held by the United 
States Steel Corp., which worked it 
from one of its adjacent shafts at 
the Chapin mine. 

The mines are among the smaller 
mines on the Menominee range, and 
the acreage is reported to contain 
mainly a low-grade ore, but with a 
low content of phosphorus, suscep- 
tible to beneficiation. No plan for 
immediate development of the prop- 
erty has been announced. 

November shipments of domestic 
pumps and water systems, as report- 
ed to the bureau of the census by 39 
manufacturers, aggregated 6572 
water systems, 24,072 pumps and 
12,708 cylinders shipped separately. 
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Try it for Your Snagging - - 











THE Norton “B” WHEEL 


TRIAL wherever you are using vitrified wheels ' 
A\ is al that is asked. for the "B” wheel can be NORTON 


depended upon to “‘sell itself.” Combining the ad- 


GRINDING WHEELS 
SRN 


vantages of Controlled Structure* with those of “B” eas 
Bond* it is a truly better snagging wheel. It has SZ 
longer life at the same production rate; it is stronger, 
withstanding more abuse; it can be fitted more closely 
to its job; it is remarkably uniform, eliminating the 
variation in performance and life often expected of 


NORTON COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 


snagging wheels. 


*Two developments exclusively Norton - - patents pending. 


w-3386 





NORTON PRODUCTS—Grinding Machines; Lapping Machines + Grinding Wheels, Abrasives for Polishing; 


Pulpstones; India Oilstones © Refractories; Porous Plates « Norton Floors —Alundum Tiles and Aggregates 
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Raw Material 


Pig Iron 
Per Gross Ton 
FOUNDRY, NO. 2 


Chicago furnace ................... $17.50 
Pittsburgh, district fur....... 17.50 
Pittsburgh, delivered 18.13 to 18.63 
Valley, furnace coe sae 17.00 
Cleveland fur., local del..... 17.50 
Philadelphia, delivered 17.76 
Virginia, furnace ...... 17.75 
Granite City, Ill., fur. 17.50 
Buffalo, fur., local del. 17.50 
Buffalo, del. Boston : 21.41 to 21.91 
Buff., all-rail, Brooklyn 20.41 to 20.91 
Buff., all-rail Newark .. 18.28 to 18.78 
Ala., Bir. fur., local del..... 14.00 
Alabama, del. Chicago sooo £4002 €0 17.61 
Alabama, del. St. Louis .... 14.92 to 15.42 


Alabama, del. Cincinnati.... 14.69 to 16.19 
Alabama, del. Cleveland.... 16.51 to 17.51 


Ala., Phila., dock del. . 16.25 
Ala., Balt., dock del. none 16.00 


Alabama, New York dock.. 16.00 to 16.50 
Ala., Boston dock del. 16.25 to 16.75 
Tenn., Bir. base, local del. 14.00 


Tennessee, del. Cinn. 14.69 to 16.69 


Montreal, delivered 23.50 
Toronto, delivered 22.10 
FOUNDRY, NO. 2X 
Buffalo, fur., local del. 18.00 


20.91 to 21.41 
18.78 to 19.28 
21.91 to 22.41 


Buff., all-rail, Brooklyn 
Buffalo, all-rail Newark 
Buffalo, del. Boston 


Virginia furnace 18.25 
Eastern, del. Phila. ppooa 18.26 
FOUNDRY, NO. 1X 
Buffalo fur., local del. . 19.00 
Eastern, del. Phila. 19.26 
MALLEABLE 
Valley furnace 17.50 
Cleveland fur., local del. 17.50 
Pittsburgh district fur. 18.00 
Pittsburgh, delivered 18.63 to 19.13 
Chicago, furnace 17.50 
Buffalo fur., local del. . 18.00 
Eastern Penna., delivered.. 18.26 to 20.91 
Granite City, IIL, fur. 17.50 
Montreal, delivered 24.00 
Toronto, delivered 22.60 
BASIC 


Pittsburgh dist. fur. 
Pittsburgh, delivered 


Eastern Penn., del. 


17 
18.13 to 18.63 
17.25 to 17 

17. 


Buffalo fur., local del. 00 

Montreal, delivered 20.50 

Valley furnace : 17.00 
BESSEMER 

Valley furnace 17.50 

Pittsburgh, delivered 18.65 to 19.13 

Pittsburgh, furnace ... : 18.00 
LOW PHOS. 

Valley fur., standard 27.00 


24.76 to 28.79 
22.50 to 23.00 


Philadelphia, standard 
Copper-bear., E. Pa. fur. 


GRAY FORGE 


Valley furnace 16.50 

Pittsburgh district fur. 17.00 

Pittsburgh, delivered 17.63 to 18.13 
CHARCOAL 

Lake Superior, del. Chi. 27.04 
SILVERY 


Jackson County, O., fur., in per cents 
6—$21; 7—$21.50;: 8—$22: 9—$22.50; 
10—$23; 11—$24; 12—$25; 13—$27. 

BESSEMER FERROSILICON 

Jackson County, O., fur., in per cents 
10—$25; 11—$26; 12—$27; 13—$29; 14 

$31; 15—$33: 16—$35. 


Coke 


Prices Per Net Tons 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville furnace .. $2.50 to 2.60 
Connellsville foundry 3.25 to 4.85 


New River foundry . ; 6.00 
Wise county foundry $.25to 5.00 
Wise county furnace . . 3.50to 4.25 


By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., del. 9.00 to 9.40 


Chicago ovens ‘ 8.00 
New England, del. 11.00 
St. Louis, del. . f 9.00 
Birmingham, ovens 5.00 
Indianapolis, del. 8.25 
Ashland, Ky., ovens, Con- 

nell., basis 5.50 
Portsmouth, O., ovens, Con- 

nell., basis 5.50 
Buffalo ovens . 8.00 to 8.50 
Detroit, ovens . 8.50 
Philadelphia, del. 9.00 


lron Ore 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORE 
Gross ton, 51445%, Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer $4.80 
Mesabi bessemer 4.65 
Old range nonbessemer 1.65 
Mesabi nonbessemer 4.50 
High phosphorus 1.40 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 
Cents per unit delivered at Eastern 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
furnaces 

Foundry and basic, 56- 

630, contract 10.00 
Copper-free low phos. 58-65% nom. 
FOREIGN ORE 
Cents per units, alongside docks 
Atlantic ports 
Foreign manganiferous ore, 
45-55% iron, 6-10% man- 


ranese 10.00 
North African low phos- 

phorus ; 9.00 
Swedish basic, 65% 9.00 
Swedish low phos. 10.00 
Spanish, North African 

basic, 50 to 606% 9.00 
Newfoundland fdy., 550% 9.00 
Tungsten, spot and future 

short ton unit, duty 

paid $11.50 to 12.00 
(‘hrome ore, 480% net ton 

CLI. $21.50 to 22.50 


Manganese Ore 


Prices, not including duty, are cents 
per unit; cargo lots. 
Caucasian, 52-550 (nom.)..26 to 28 cents 
South African, 52-53% 24 to 26 cents 
Indian, 48-50% nom. 
Brazilian, 46-48% (nom.) 23 cents 


Refractories 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 
First Quality 
Pennsylvania, Ohio,  Illi- 
nois, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Maryland 
Georgia, Alabama 
Second Quality 
’ennsylvania, Ohio,  Iili- 
nois, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Maryland 
Georgia, Alabama 
SILICA BRICK 
Pennsylvania , 
Joliet, Ill., East Chicago, 
Ind. a 52.00 
Birmingham, Ala. : 50.00 to 51.00 
MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton 


$43.00 
10.00 to 47.00 


35.00 to 38.00 
30.00 to 35.00 


43.00 


$65.00 


Prices 


MAGNESITE 


Dead burned grain, net 

ton, Chester, Pa., or Bal- 

timore bases . Sones £0.00 
Domes, Chewelah, Wash., 

base 22.00 


CHROME BRICK 
Net ton, Chester, Pa., and 
Baltimore base, 9 x 4% 


x 2% : 15.00 
Semifinished Steel 
PRICES PER GROSS TON 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 
Pittsburgh, open-hearth .... $30.00 
Pittsburgh, bessemer ‘ 30.00 
Youngstown 30.00 
Cleveland 30.00 
Philadelphia 35.30 to 36.30 
Chicago 31.00 
Forging, Chicago 36.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh 36.00 
Forging, Philadelphia 10.30 to 41.30 
SHEET BARS 
Pittsburgh 30.00 
Youngstown 30.00 
Cleveland 30.00 
Chicago . 31.00 
SLABS 
Pittsburgh 30.00 
Youngstown : 30.00 
Cleveland 30.00 
WIRE RODS 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland 35.00 
Chicago : 36.00 
SKELP 
All grades, Pittsburgh 1.60¢ 


Ferroalloys 


(In dollars, except Ferrochrome ) 
*Kerromanganese, 78-82%, 


tidewater, duty paid $85.00 
*Ferromanganese, del. 

Pittsburgh 89.79 
Spiegeleisen, 19-2007, do- 

mestic fur. spot 30.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, 

freight all., c. 1. 83.50 

Do, less carload $8.50 

Do, 75 per cent 130.00 to 150.00 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- 

mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. 

Ib., con., del. 11.00 

Do, for spot delivery 11.50 
Ferrotungsten, stand., Ib. 

cont. 1.10to 1.15 
Ferrovanadium, 30-40 per 

cent, per Ib., contained, 

on analysis 8.15 to 3.65 
Ferro-carbon-titanium car- 

load producers’ plants, 

net ton 160.00 

Do, one-ton to ec. 1. 170.00 


Ferrophosphorus, per ton, 
carload 17-19 per cent, 
Rockdale, Tenn., 
(18 per cent) 91.00 

Ferrophosphorus,  electro- 
lytic per ton carload, 

23-25% f.o.b. Anniston, 


basis 


Ala., 24% 122.50 


‘Carloads. Differentials apply to large 
quantities. 

*To users of carloads to 500 tons an- 
nually. Differentials apply to users of 
larger quantities. 


Fluorspar 
85 and 5 per cent grade 


Washed gravel Kentucky 
and Illinois mines, per 


net ton ; $15.00 
Washed gravel, import du- 

ty paid east, tide, gross 
ton 19.00 to 19.50 
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Pig Iron 


Shipments Hold Their Gains— 





Large Buyers Covered for 
Quarter—Current Sales Light 


PIG TRON PRICES, PAGE 76 


Pittsburgh——Activity in the pig 
iron market gives few signs of steady 
improvement. Total recovery in ship- 
ments since the first of the year is 
slight, while orders remain small 
both individually and _ collectively. 
The melt by some of the foundries is 
better than a month ago but still 
seasonally light, and steel producers 
are taking only limited lots. Inquiries 
continue quiet. Prices appear steady 
despite occasional reports of shading, 
with No. 2 foundry usually $17, val- 
ley, and bessemer and malleable 
$17.50. Basie is nominally $17. 

Boston—Pig iron sales in New 
England totaled less than 1700 in the 
past week. A slight gain in the melt 
is reported. The Rhode Island Malle- 
able Iron Co. Works, Hills Grove, 
R. I., is in the market for 1000 tons. 

New York—-Pig iron sales total 
about 10,000 tons for the. week,* in- 
cluding 2000 tons of southern found- 
ry. A New England consumer is in- 
quiring for 1000 tons of malleable. 
Buffalo iron is holding at $15 to $16, 
furnace, in northern New Jersey, and 
$15.50 to $16 in other sections of the 
New York metropolitan district. 
Southern iron is $16 to $16.50, deliv- 
ered New York docks. While eastern 
Pennsylvania foundry iron generally 
is offered at $17, furnace, this price is 
shaded occasionally. 

Philadelphia Additional orders 
for basic iron are being negotiated. 
Activity in the market for foundry 
iron is fair. Prices are steady. 

Youngstown, O.—-A few small lots 
of foundry and malleable pig iron 
continue to move’ from_ furnace 
yards to consumers. Output is being 
kept well in hand by producers 
through repressed operating rates. 
No. 2 foundry holds at $17, valley, 


and malleable and  bessemer at 
$1 7.50. 
Buffalo Buying continues — re- 


stricted to moderate size lots for im- 
mediate shipment. Inquiry is a little 
more active than early in January. 
Prices are unchanged. 
Cleveland—Shipments continue on 
the upgrade and January will show 
substantial improvement over De- 
cember, New orders, however, do not 
reflect much change, bookings by fur- 
nace interests with headquarters in 
Cleveland amounting to 11,000 tons 
in the past week, slightly less than 
in the week preceding. The majority 
of melters are proceeding to buy 
comparatively small lots for early 
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shipment, rather than closing con- 
tracts for the first quarter. The mar- 
ket in Cleveland is quiet, and the 
furnace price remains $17.50, base, 
for local delivery. Cleveland furnaces 
are not competing actively for busi- 
ness in outside territory, though 
quoting $16, base, furnace, on in- 
quiries from competitive points. In 
some instances silicon differentials 
lately have been waived. 

Chicago—Scarcely any inquiry for 
pig iron is noted in the market. Small 
sales are numerous while large buy- 
ers have completed their contracting. 
Deliveries are much improved over 
December. It is indicated a number 
of large buyers ordered more iron for 
the first quarter than they expect to 
melt in that period. The price is 
steady at $17.50, base, Chicago fur- 
nace. The market for silvery iron 
is weak. An automotive interest in 
this district purchased about 300 tons 
under the market. 

Cincinnati-——Southern iron appears 
firmer at $10.50, base, Birmingham, 
while northern steady. 
Sales in this district increased to 3000 
tons in the past week. A central Ohio 
melter is inquiring for 500 tons of 
foundry iron. 


prices are 


St. Louis—Shipments have _in- 
creased considerably. The leading 
local producer’s shipments this 
month are likely to be 50 per cent 
more than in December. An imple- 
ment manufacturer has placed a sub- 
stantial tonnage for first quarter. 
Other orders are light. Prices are 
steady. 

Birmingham, Ala.—The_ probable 
pig iron output for January and Feb- 
ruary has been fairly well contracted. 
No increase in production is contem- 
plated. Shipments to outside districts 
are increasing. 

Toronto, Ont.—Sales and inquiries 
are picking up, though individual 
orders continue small. Prices are un- 
changed. 


Ferroalloy Shipments 
Continue To Gain Slowly 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 76 


New York—fFurther slight im- 
provement is noted in shipments of 
spiegeleisen. Domestic material, 19 
to 21 per cent, is unchanged at $30, 
furnace, in lots up to 100 tons, and 
foreign spiegeleisen, 26 to 28 per 


cent, is $34, duty paid, Baltimore. 
Recent importations have been light. 
Ferromanganese is unchanged at 
$85, duty paid, for carloads. Vir- 
tually all seasonal contracting in 
these products has been completed. 
Shipments of special ferroalloys are 
keeping pace with gradual gains in 
steel mill operations. Prices are 
steady, except for tungsten. The 
latter is around $3.50, a short ton 
unit in bond, duty $7.93, with some 
higher asking prices meaning little. 
Ferrotungsten is unchanged. 

Pittsburgh—Shipments of ferro- 
manganese and spiegeleisen are im- 
proving slowly. Little business is 
appearing in the spot market in 
which prices continue $89.79, deliv- 
ered, for ferromanganese and $30, 
furnace, for spiegeleisen. Activity 
in other ferroalloys has quickened 
but little since the first of the year. 
Prices are unchanged. 


lron Ore Stocks Larger 
by 1,302,000 Tons 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 76 


Cleveland—Consumption of Lake 
Superior iron ore continued down- 
ward in December, and for the year 
1930 amounted to 45,192,180 tons, 
compared with 63,645,598 tons in 
1929. Stocks at lower lake ports and 
furnaces Jan. 1 were 1,302,804 tons 
larger than a year ago, as shown by 
the following current report from the 
Lake Superior Iron Ore association: 


Tons 
Ore consumed in November 2,639,836 
Ore consumed in December 2,338,824 
Decrease in December 301,012 
Ore consumed in December, 

1929 1,076,432 
Total ore consumed in 1930 45,192,432 
Total consumed in 1929 63,645,598 
Ore on hand at furnaces Jan. 

1, 1931 , 618,166 
Ore on Lake Erie docks Jan. 

1, 1931 6,330,509 
Total at furnaces and Lake 

Erie docks Jan. 1, 1931 38,948,675 


Total Jan. 1, 1930 37.645,.871 


Fluorspar Domestic and 
Import Prices Easier 


Fluorspar Prices, Page 76 


New York—wWith seasonal dull- 
ness prevailing imported fluorspar 
prices are slightly easier at $19 to 
$19.50, duty paid, per gross ton, 85 
and 5 per cent. Sellers do not look for 
contracting until April. Consumption 
has not been heavy, due to the condi- 
tions in the steel industry, The re- 
vision in imported fluorspar is large- 
ly nominal as no business has been 
reported. 

Domestic spar is now $15. 
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PIONEERS! 


LOGEMANN Scrap Metal Presses, 
pioneers in this industry, enjoy an 
enviable reputation for long life 
and economical operation. They 
are in daily use in practically 
every large sheet mill, stamping 
plant, scrap yard, and in metal- 
working establishments of all 
kinds. 


Our many years of accumulated 
experience, and services of our 
Engineering Department are at 
the disposal of all plants accumu- 
lating metal scrap of any kind. 


Model 24-P ejection type press, having box 100” long, 20’ wide, 
42" deep. Finished bales measure 20" x 14" x 14’ minimum. 


Can be equipped with power operated loading hopper. 








LOGEMANN 
SCRAP METAL 
PRESSES 


Hydraulically compressed scrap commands at all 
times the best price, and can be conveniently stored 
and held for favorable markets; it is easily handled; 
it practically eliminates corrosion; it saves much 
time in remelting; cars can be easily loaded to 
capacity. 

LOGEMANN Presses are built in several types and 
sizes to suit all requirements. 


You cannot go wrong on a LOGEMANN—it’s a 
money maker from the day it is set in operation. 








LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY, sunzizh st. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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crap 


Moderate Increase in Buying 
Is Felt in All Markets—Prices 
Are Being Held Well 


Chicago—Recent rises and dips $10.50. Accordingly, some sellers 
have characterized steel scrap here. are now quoting $9.75 to $10.25, a 
The latest turn is an easier trend, reduction of 50 cents. The slow 
as heavy melting steel has been comeback of steelworks operations 
turned down by a large buyer at in this district checks the recent 


buoyant tendencies. Bearish influ- 
ences are operating because of ship- 
ments due on orders taken at rela- 
tively high prices. Dealer interests 
have been able to buy several grades, 
including factory hydraulic com- 
pressed sheets, below the recent con- 
sumer ranges. Melters of foundry 
east grades are ordering out mate- 
rial in such small quantities that 
little life is shown in the cupola 


Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected to Tuesday noon. 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


Birmingham ......... 9.50 to 11.00 
Boston, dealers.... 7.00 to 7.30 
Buffalo, No. 1...... 10.75 to 11.25 
Buffalo, No. 2...... 9.25 to 9.75 


eee 10.00 to 10.50 
enel, deal. ........ 9.50 to 10.00 
Cleve., No. 1...... . 10.00 to 10.50 
Cleve., No. 2........ 9.75 to 10.00 


Det., No. 1 deal.. 9.50 to 10.00 
Det.. No. 2 deal.. 7.00to 7.50 
E. Pa. del. mill.... 10.00 to 11.00 

7.00 


2. Gen i R.... 

N. Y. deal. No. 2.. 5.50 
oy. &.. Geal. yd. ..:. 5.00 
pitts:, No, 1 ........ 13.00 to 13.50 
St. L. No. 1 sel.... 10.50 to 11.00 
Federal, Ill. ........ 9.75 to 10.26 
Granite C., IIl...... 9.00 to 9.50 


Valleys, No. 1 .... 12.50 to 13.00 
COMPRESSED SHEETS 
Buffalo, dealers.... 9.25 to 9.75 


Chicago ................... 8.25 to 8.75 
Cleveland ............... 9.00 to 9.50 
Detroit, dealers.... 9.25 to 9.75 
E. Pa. new mat.... 9.00 to 10.00 
Pittsburzh ............ 12.50 to 13.00 
MO nasenesscserdectee 12.00 to 12.50 
BUNDLED SHEETS 
NID 5.ssscsseunsusnuvce 7.00 to 7.50 
Camel. deal. «...:.... 8.75 to 9.25 
Cleveland .............. 7.00 to 7.50 
Eastern Pa. ........ 9.00 
Pittsburgh ............ 10.00 to 10.50 
St. Louis ............. 5.50 to 6.00 
SHEET CLIPPINGS LOOSE 
RMOMESO  cecsersscvvacses 5.50to 6.00 
AMCIIMATL ...ccccecs< 5.00 to 5.50 
Detroit, dealers.... 6.00 to 6.50 
ee BIOUIG ~ adcccicescese 5.50 to 6.00 
STEEL RAILS SHORT 
Birmingham. ........ 12.00 to 12.50 
Boston, dealers.... 5.50 to 7.00 
MERIN. ceseseakscdocsoses 13.75 to 14.25 


Chicago (3 ft.).... 12.25 to 12.75 
Chicago (2 ft.).... 12.75 to 13.25 
Cinci., deal. .......... 15.50 to 16.00 
Detroit’, deal. ........ 12.50 to 13.00 
Pitts. (open- 

hearth, 3 ft. 


Ona less).....:...:. 14.50 to 15.00 
a?) 13.50 to 14.00 
STOVE PLATE 
Birmingham. ........ 8.00 to 8.50 
Boston, con. ........ 8.00 to 8.50 
MMI © since Cisse uosdove 9.00 to 9.25 
Chicago, net ........ 7.75 to 8.25 
Cinci., deal. net.... 5.25 to 5.75 
Det., net, deal. .... 6.25 to 6.75 
Eastern Pa. ........ 9.00 to 9.50 
N. Y., deal. mill... 4.75 
Bt. Louis ......6... 8.00 to 8.50 
COUPLERS, SPRING 
oe) (ee 13.50 to 14.00 
MICO BO | vsscosccseesees 12.00 to 12.50 
Eastern Pa. .......... - 16.50 
Pittsburgh .......... 16.00 to 16.50 
MG, THOUS occsccccsss 11.00 to 11.50 


Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated. 


ANGLE BARS—STEEL CAST IRON BORINGS E. Pa. steel Nek Fee 15.50 to 16.00 
CRN siniascsercicons 11.50 to12.00 Birming., chem. .. 12.50 to 13.00 E. Pa. iron ............ 13.50 to 14.00 
ae eee 9.50to10.00 Birming., plain... 7.00to 8.00 Kreg pri Hectgeg ee poten eae 

To Bost , chem. 9.10 to 9.60 ae | on le Oo . 
LOW PHOSPHORUS Si Aa 200to 2.50 St. Louis iron...... 10.50 to 11.00 
Buff., billets and »OStTON, Geal, ........ “. 1e) 6.01 S : pt 

bloom crops .... 15.00 to 15.50 Buffalo ne CRUE SR OS OO ee 
Cleveland bil. and Chicago pdssueanameinas 5.50 to 6.00 NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 

bloom crops ...... 16.50 to17.00 Cinn., deal. .......... 4.50to 5.000 == 
Eastern Pa. ........ 17.00 Cleveland .............. 6.75 to 7.25 Birming., cup. .... 9.50 to 10.00 
Pittsburgh | billet Detroit, deal. ........ 5.25 to 5.75 Buffalo (mach.).... 10.00 to 10.75 

bloom crops .... 17.00to18.00 Eastern Pa. ........ 7.00 to 7.50 Boston, textile... 11.50 to 12.00 
Pitts. sheet bar E. Pa., chem. .... 13.50 to 14.50 Chicago, mach...... 10.65 to 11.20 

OE oo ecces, 16.50 to17.00 N. Y., deal. .......... ‘a ee railroad ...... 10.10 to 10.65 

FR . PAGES DUERT cecessecsase ie 0 8.25 Chicago, agri. .... 9.50 to 10.10 
aoa eng oo 25 Gs, EM ccacicasevctos 6.00 to 6.50 Cinn., mach. cup., 

SUICEIROL 5 sosseacstaccces TE ; . 
ee 11.00 to 11.50 PIPE AND FLUES cin on” arenas aii 

; SHOVELING STEEL CH, “GORE seactsiees 7.50 to 8.00 Det., ‘net deal. ... 8.50 to 9.00 
ppekae d dcndaweceuancens ay ss we RAILROAD GRATE BARS E. Pa. cupola... 13.00 
MEVEIANIG oreceeeeseeeee . of. a 7.50 N. Y. cup. deal... 8.00 to 8.50 
ee 9.50t0 10.00 Buffalo... 7.00to 7.50 nN YY. adel. local 

RAILROAD WROUGHT =F Jcaso, net . rap a > eee 12.00 
Birmingham ........ 9.50 to 10.00 — rec onan P cmpeieaies 9°00 Ps 960 Pitts. cupola ...... 12.50 to 13.00 
Boston, dealers... 8.00to 8.50 A5SoPM, oe ves  g'o9 «San Fran., del. .... 13.50 to 14.00 
Buffalo, No. 1........ 8.50 to 9.00 St BORE. seeveene 7.50t 3.00 TINGE acicenicacnsstnace 14.00 to 14.25 
Buffalo, No. 2........ esi OE Se ot oY 6St. L. No. 1 ma... 9.75 to 10.25 
Chicago, No. 1...... aps to +97 FORGE FLASHINGS =) eS Se ee 9.00 to 9.50 
Chicago, No. 2...... 10.00 to 10. — - 

Cinci., NO. 2... aoe fe Oe BS oe HEAVY CAST 
ea Pit semeesines CUTE OF 10 in... 90000 950 Bette o.... 10.50 to 11.00 
N. ¥., No. 1 deal.. 10.000 10-50 netroit oss 8.00to 8.50 Bos. mach. cast.. 11.50 to 12.50 
Pitts., ENGs Be sreeacs 13.00 to 13.50 Buffalo, break 7.00 to 7.50 
St. Louis, No. 1... 7.75 to 8.25 FORGE SCRAP Cleve. break ..... 650to 7.00 
St. Louis, No. 2...._ 9.50t010.00 Boston, del. ........ 5.50to 6.00 Detroit, auto, net , 

SPECIFICATION PIPE CHICAZO oo... eeseseeenes 13.50 014.00 deal. o.eeeccccessessene 10.50 to 11.00 
OM 23S tacvabtasecces 6.50 to 7.00 Eastern Pa. ........ 11.00 Det., break., dl... 6.50to 7.00 
Eastern Pa. ........ 11.50 to 12.00 x = Eastern Pa. ........ 11.00 
i a 7.25 to 7.50 eee — igen reroll N. ¥. Na 1 di..... 8.00 to 8.50 

BUSHELING St Eon TOE nnsserse 11.60 t0 12.00 N. Y. break. dl... 7.00 to 7.50 
Buffalo, No. 1...... Se ee Serre reas eres NIE icin 10.50 to 11.00 
Chicago, No. 1...... 8.50to 9.00 AXLE TURNINGS 
Cinn., No. 1 dl... 8.00to 8.50 Boston, deal. ....... 6.75 to 7.00 _ MALLAADIAE 
Cinn., No. 2........00+ 4.50to 5.00 Buffalo... 10.50 to 11.00 Boston R. R. ........ 13.00 to 13.50 
CIEVEGs, INO. FB nsec. 6.00 to 6.50 (ni. steelworks.. 9.00to 9.50 Buffalo ............... 12.50 to 13.00 
Det., No. 1 new Cleveland .............. 9.50to10.00 Chicago, agri. ...... 11.00 to 11.50 

ETE $e 6 me 11.00 Chicago, R. R. .... 12.75 to 13.26 
= RS Sige eee 7.00 to 7.50 Pittsburgh ............ 10.50 to 11.00 Cinn., R. R. dl. .... 12.00 to 12.60 
Val. new No. 1.... 11.50t012.00 ot Louis .............. 7.50to 8.00 Cinn., agri., dl. .... 12.00 to 12.50 

MACHINE TURNINGS es, a CIOVG., TIE cisnccsccses 12.50 to 13.00 
Birmingham ........ 7.00 to 8.00 STEEL CAR AXLES Det. auto deal. .... 11.00 to 11.60 
Boston, dealers.... 2.00to 2.50 Birmingham ........ 14.00 to 14.50 St. Louis, rail ...... 10.50 to 11.00 
Buffalo ........6cc... 5.75 to 6.25 Boston, ship. pt... 14.00 to 15.00 , 
CHICAGO vevceseseesseees 4.25 to 4.75 Buffalo... 15.50 to 16.00 RAILS FOR ROLLING 
Cinn., deal. ........ 4.50to 5.00 Chicago wee 14.60 to 15.10 5 feet and over 
VONAGE ‘eccccesevcoss 4.75 to 5.25 Eastern ‘5: ee 18.50 to 19.50 Birmingham ........ 11.25 to 11.50 
TIGEPOE onscscescsecccsacs 225 to 42:75 St. TOs: cicsscceicc 14.50 to 15.00 Boston ................. 8.50 to 9.00 
Eastern Pa. .......... 7.00 to 7.50 SHAFTING RPMEREORED Garscerseevciseies 10.00 to 10.50 
ae eC en 3.00 ae er 13.00 to 13.50 CHICAZO -......cseeee 13.00 to 13.60 
Pittsburgh ............ 6.00 to 6.50 (Ol: SUP. Pe ~~ e00t01846 astern Pa. ....... 13.00 to 13.50 
ae” re 4.00 to 4.50 a ee aes 400 New York . 9.00 to 9.50 
RINNE, viciciiivetnsivnns 6.00to 6.50 N- 3 as AL. seeevees ye a aone Se Lael na 11.25 to 11.75 
BORINGS AND TURNINGS ;' pon,” = g. 

a Blast Furnace Use Biss  OUUIIENG  kaencicsemnecs 18.00 LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
DOO ccncssesincicscve 2.00 to 2.60 CAR WHEELS Chicago, cut ...... 13.00 to 13.50 
II sicccesssninecnins 6.00 to 6.50 Birming., iron .... 10.00to011.00 St. L. No. 1 ........ 11.00 to 11.50 
VT, ORNS. cscssscess 4.50 to 5.00 Boston, iron ...... 14.00 to 14.50 . Loe b 
Cleveland «0... 6.75to 7.25 Buffalo, iron ........ 13.00to13.50 LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 
Detroit, deal. ........ 5.25 to 5.75 Buffalo, steel ........ 13.50 to 14.00 Chicago . 11.50 to 12.00 
Eastern Pa. .......... 6.00 to 7.00 Chicago, iron ........ 11.00 to 11.50 Buffalo .................. 14.00 to 14.50 
Ble. Yi, GORE dasessce 3.00 Chi., roll steel. 13.50 to 14.00 Eastern Pa. ......... 15.50 to 16.50 
Pittsburgh ............. 7.75 to 8.25 Cincinnati, iron.... 10.50 to 11.00 Pittsburgh ............ 15.50 to 16.50 
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market. Credit conditions seem to 


be improving. A few items have 
been marked down about 25 cents 


in line with the ability of dealers 
to purchase. On the other hand, 
bids on railroad scrap are at a 
relatively higher level than pub- 
lished consumer quotations. 

New York—Reductions in heavy 
breakable cast scrap, which is now 
holding at $7 to $7.50, and in yard 
steel for eastern consumption, now 
$5, New York, feature the local deal- 
ers’ scrap market. Other grades are 
unchanged but in several cases quo- 
tations are little more than nominal. 


While shipments against back con- 

tracts are somewhat larger, fresh 

consuming demand is quiet. 
Philadelphia Trading in steel 


and iron scrap is restricted and small 


and moderate lots rule, with prices 
unchanged. 
Pittsburgh—-Steel and iron scrap 


is quiet following fairly broad buy- 








Canadian Scrap 
Dealers’ Buying Prices 
MONTREAL 


Per Gross Ton 











Iron axles RE rae $11.00 
OE BOG acamwes es oviccevonesesens 10.00 
Car wheels ........... Renna 8.00 
WE RIED woxcsscecconeccsnccseosess : 8.00 
WETS DIDO cecescsncsesecsecicsns 2.00 
NU MONINEPUI feo ok So ccace asta : 2.00 
Heavy melting steel .......... 6.00 
TORONTO 
NO cosisscciccasbccbrossacecs 7.00 
SED MAMAS hi iciccccessatensencssoveves 7.00 
Heavy melting steel ...... ; 7.00 
IRIN  csnenescoskvscseceiesaxnene : 2.00 
No. 1 mach. cast (net)........ 9.00 
Malleable (net) .............. : 7.00 
ing in moderate lots. Some addi 


tional small sales of heavy melting 
steel have been made at $13.50, but 
the tone of the market is slightly 
unsteady. Compressed sheets are 
not plentiful in this district and the 
market is steady at $12.50 to $13, 
despite new buying at’$12.50. Blast 
furnace grades are quiet. 

Buffalo—No. 1 heavy melting 
steel is now being accepted in small 
quantities for the first time in 50 
days. Restricted tonnages of No. 2 
steel also are moving. Demand for 
other material is slow and prices 
are nominal, and in some instances, 
fractionally lower. 

Cleveland—Steel and iron scrap is 
slightly easier this week, witli weak- 
ness centered principally in  steel- 
making grades. No. 1 heavy melting 
steel is quoted 25 cents a ton lower 


80 


at $10 to $10.50 as is No. 2 at $9.75 
to $10.00. This weakness is attribut- 
ed to projected holdup of shipments 
by a large steelworks consumer coin- 
cident with a reduction in its operat- 
ing rate. The leading consumer con- 
tinues out of the market. This lat- 
ter interest is reported to have re- 
fused material at well below current 
price levels. Serap stocks piled in 
mill and dealer yards are estimated 
to be more than sufficient to supply 
local consumption needs for six 
months. Some material is moving to 
Warren and Youngstown, but this is 
not sufficient to bolster the local 
market. Quotations in the Valley are 
unchanged. 

Detroit—Cast iron borings, mixed 
borings and short turnings, machine 
shop turnings and short shoveling 
turnings have shown further firm- 
Quotations on compressed 
sheets likewise are stronger. Auto 
production of scrap has been increas- 
ing since the first of the year. Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. is in the inarket local- 
ly for shipment into Lackawanna at 
Buffalo as soon as navigation opens 
in the spring. 

Cincinnati—Recent railroad scrap 
lists brought slightly higher quota- 
tions, but it is believed little of the 


ness. 


oke 


material came to this district. Mills 
take scrap in limited quantities and 
new business is searce. Prices are 
nominally unchanged. 

St. Louis—For the fourth consecu- 
tive week prices of steel and iron 
scrap are unchanged. Actual values 
are difficult to gage, due in the case 
of some items to scant sales, and in 
others to widely divergent views of 
buyers and sellers. Buying is still in 
small volume and spotty. Users en- 
joying a strong cash position have 
been endeavoring to invest heavily at 
present low prices, but are meeting 
resistance on the part of sellers. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Melters are 
buying a little more liberally though 
the total is nothing like normal. The 
steel corporation subsidiary purchased 
1000 tons for delivery over three 
months, from dealers in Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. Heavy melting steel helds at 
$11, maximum, with $9.50 on gen- 
eral run. 

Toronto, Ont.—-While some _ im- 
provement was reported in sales new 
business is appearing slowly. Much 
of the current demand, confined to 
spot delivery, is for immediate needs, 
Future buying is lacking. Most of the 
new demand is for iron grades from 
foundry consumers. 


Improvement in Foundry Fuel 
Demand 





COKE PRICES, PAGE 76 


Pittsburgh—Beehive coke demand 
is slow to increase. Furnace coke ac- 
tivity remains dull as a month ago 
while improvement in foundry fuel 
consumption is only moderate. Re- 
stricted industrial operations are re- 
tarding heating coke shipments, al- 
though domestic demand is fair. 
Prices are unchanged on all grades. 
Production of beehive coke in the 
Connellsville district is heavier fol- 
lowing the holiday interruption. Out- 
put for the week ending Jan. 10 was 
19,130, against 13,640 the week preced- 


ing, and 25,670 tons in the week 
a year ago. 
Boston—Foundries are taking 


more coke than in some time. Do- 
mestie sizes are in good demand. 

St. Louis—Specifications for metal- 
lurgical coke have failed to gain and 
new orders are restricted to small 
lots for immediate shipment. The 
melt is expected to improve the lat- 
ter part of this month. 

Cincinnati—Specifications for by- 
product foundry coke show a mod- 
erate gain. Prices are unchanged. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Coke produc- 
tion is being increased. Shipments to 


Is Moderate—Indus- 
tries Consuming Less 
Cuba and Pacific coast ports are 


noted. By-product foundry coke has 
held at $5, Birmingham, for 
more than two years. 


base, 


General Electric's Orders 
Declined in 1930 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., received orders during 1930 
amounting to $341,820,312, compared 
with $445,802,519 for 1929, a decrease 
of 23 per cent, President Geraré 
Swope has announced, in a_ recent 
statement. 

Orders for the fourth quarter of 
1930 amounted to $74,168,480, com- 
pared with $108,398,049 for the last 
quarter of 1929, a decrease of 32 per 
cent, 

As a result of the transfer of radio 
set and tube business, outlined in the 
company’s 1929 annual report, orders 
received in 1930 do not include radio 
sets and tubes, except orders received 


for the new General Electric radios 
introduced in the latter part of the 
year. 
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NE HUNDRED YEARS of wire making experl- 
ence is back of American Steel & Wire Company 
QUALITY products—-experience that will solve your most 


Ce ire Oompa) vexing problems quickly and efficiently. 





When you require round, flat, square, octagon or 
other shapes of wire—communicate with us. Prompt 
delivery and complete engineering service are yours 
to command. 


RE 


for Manutacturing 


Ce. 


















COMMEMORATING 
‘i 


= Ae. 1931 
i) Of PROGRESS 


in 
i WIRE MAKING 


——" 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


208 South La Salle Street, Chicago — SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED iS STATES STEEL CORPORATION And All Principal Cities 
Pacific Coast Distributors: Columbia Steel Company, Russ Building, San Francisco Export Distributors: United States Steel Products Company, New York 
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Pacific 
Coast 


Seattle—Except for the award of 
2500 tons for cast iron pipe by Port- 
land, Oreg., awards in the Pacific 
Northwest this week were of minor 
importance. Several large projects 
are pending and the outlook is fairly 
promising. Business sentiment is 
more optimistic although conditions 
as a whole show little change from 


last month. Steel prices are un- 
changed. 
Ulen & Co., 120 Broadway, New 


York, are reported to be the sponsors 
of a proposed water system to cover 
a large suburban area between Seat- 
tle and Everett, Wash., application 
for which has been filed with county 
officials. 

Public highway work looms large 
in projects proposed for early action. 
Montana expects to have awarded 
contracts exceeding $3,500,000 by 











Coast Pig Iron Prices 





RNR NS asic p vevssesicccnsssnioren $22.00 to 24.00 
Utah foundry ........... w.. 22.00 to 24.00 
PEPOETTURTD. ccsccerseen ees 24.25 
PRN ce cticaccescrseamiancinectbccbinliers 22.00 to 24.00 


*C.iff. duty paid. 











March 1. Both Washington and Ore- 
gon also have extensive road proj- 
ects planned for the next six months. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


No large reinforcing bar contracts 
have been awarded local mills this 
month although about 1500 tons are 
pending. No important new projects 
have developed but the outlook is 
fair. Merchant bar business is slow 
and inquiry lacking. The two local 
manufacturing plants are occupied 
with contracts placed last month. Re- 
inforcing materials are unchanged at 
Several small jobs are ready 
awarded. 


2.30¢. 
to be 

Inquiring for plates is confined to 
small tonnages. Seattle has a 36- 
inch water pipe line job pending but 
specifications are not yet out. Beall 
Tank & Pipe Co., Portland, booked 
175 tons for the Ross Island water 
project at Portland. Bids are to be 
opened next week for an irrigation 
project at Chelan, Wash., requiring 


00 
bo 


and Inquiries 
Improvement—Some Products 
Move Equal to 1930 Volume 
Pipe Sales Hold Good Total— 
Concrete 
Year with Active Demand 


Sales 


Showing 





Bar Bookings Start 


1300 tons. Mill prices are unchanged 
at 2.10c. 

Hart Construction Co., Tacoma, 
has the general contract for a steel 
bridge over the Puyallup river, Pierce 
county, involving 315 tons of shapes. 
Willamette Iron & Steel Works, Port- 
land, has the contract for furnish- 
ing 125 tons of structurals for the 
Ross Island project at Portland. No 
award has been placed for the 3300 
tons for the proposed Ford plant at 
Seattle. The largest job proposed 
calls for 5500 tons for transmis- 
sion towers for the Seattle light de- 
partment. Specifications are not yet 
out, 


Finished Materials 


The warehouse trade is quiet, no 
specifications of moment being up for 
figures. Dealers are buying only in 
small lots out of stock. Warehouse 
prices remain unchanged. 

Pipe 

Portland’s purchase of 2500 tons 
of 6 to 30-inch cast iron pipe has 
been divided among three suppliers. 
R. D. Wood & Co. Philadelphia, will 
supply about 1300 tons, United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co. 1130 tons, 


and American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 75 
tons. The three contracts totaled 
$99,263. Commercial Iron Works, 
Portland, was low bidder for fur- 
nishing 25,000 pounds of special 
castings for the same project. New 
projects include 8 miles of 1 to 


6-inch pipe for Foster, Wash., bids 
Jan. 24, and 10,500 feet of 6 and 
14-inch cast iron pipe for Puyallup, 
Wash., bids late in January. 


Old Materials 


There is no change in the scrap 
market. Unfavorable weather and re- 
stricted territory have reduced re- 
ceipts this month but local mills are 
paying only $8 and $8.50, gross ton, 
for both steel and cast iron scrap. 
Supplies at local plants exceeded 
normal requirements. 


Building Demand Gains 


San Francisco—(By Air Mail) 
Sales and inquiries have improved 
during the past ten days and a num- 
ber of new projects have been an- 
nounced that should come up for 
figures within the next 30 days. Of 
special importance this week was the 
award of over 60,000 tons of rails 


by the Southern Pacific Co. A num- 
ber of fair sized lots of cast iron 
pipe were also reported. 

Concrete bar bookings totaled close 
to 1000 tons and brought the aggre- 
grate to date to 2994 tons, compared 
with 691 tons for the corresponding 
period in 1930. W. C. Hauck & Co, 
took 146 tons for a hospital in Stock- 
ton, Calif., and Badt-Falk Co. booked 
200 tons for a theater on Western 
avenue, Los Angeles. <A church on 
Sixth street, Los Angeles, 200 tons, 
went te an unnamed interest. New 
inquiries include 150 tons for a 
building for the University of Calif- 
ornia, Berkeley, Calif., 450 tons for 
two institute buildings for the city of 
San Francisco and 169 tons for a 
bridge over the Boise River at Boise, 
Idaho. No change in prices on out- 
of-stock material in the Los Angeles 
and San Francisco district is noted, 
at 2.50¢, base, on carload lots. 


Plates and Shapes Active 


The first plate award of over 100 
tons placed this year went to the 
Western Pipe & Steel Co., 640 tons 
for a 51-inch welded steel pipe line 
for Los Angeles. Awards for the same 
period a year ago aggregated 5721 
tons. Bids were opened on 243 tons 
for tanks at Boulder City, Nev., for 
the bureau of reclamation. An award 
on 1300 tons for a 4 to 30-inch weld- 
ed steel pipe line at Chelan, Wash., 
is expected to be placed next week. 

Awards of structural shapes to- 
taled 1973 tons, bringing the agegre- 
gate for the year to 2283 tons, com- 
pared with 4466 tons for the first 
two weeks of 1930. The Pacific Iron 
& Steel Co. took 135 tons for a 
chureh in Los Angeles, the Pacific 
Coast Engineering Co. secured 365 
tons for the Russian river bridge at 
Jenner, Calif., and the Moore Dry- 
dock Co. booked 787 tons for the 
Feather river bridge at Pulga, Calif. 
Bids were opened this week on 240 
tons for a bridge at Felton, Calif., 
and on 600 tons for two bridges for 
the Western Pacific Co. Plain shapes 
remain unchanged at 2.15¢ to 2.25e, 
e.1.f. 


Other Finished Material 


Cast iron pipe awards totaled 4603 
tons and brought the aggregate for 
the first two weeks of the year to 
6346 tons, compared with 6670 tons 
for the corresponding period a year 
ago. The United States Pipe & 
Foundry Co. took 1158 tons for Oak- 
land, Calif. The Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. secured 2370 tons for 
the Associated Oil Co. The construc- 
tion of a 200 mile, 24-inch, pipe line 
from Kettleman Hills to Los Angeles. 
will be started in April by the South- 
ern Fuel Co. Approximately 49,000 
tons will be involved. 
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“Spendthrift’ brakes... and 
steel-mill economy? 










ACH additional moving part 
on a brake is an additional 
spendthrift of power, an addi- 
tional source of wear and trouble 
. all of which is in direct con- 
trast to the rigid standards of 
economy demanded by profitable 
production. 

Such standards dictate Cutler- 
Hammer “Type M” Brakes every 
time... embodying the simplest 
design, the most direct applica- 
tion of power. There are 
no toggles, no bell-arms, no 
power transmitted “around a 
corner”. 

But, additional to a minimum 
of parts, it has other obvious ad- 
vantages as well: braking torque, 
transmitted, wot in ‘“‘wrap-around” 
fashion, but at right angles to the 
wheel, is even, uniform through- 
out; brake linings wear slowly, 


CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc. 

Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1268 St. Paul Avenue 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


wear evenly, give better, more 
effective stopping power, last 
longer, cause less trouble; brak- 
ing torque is equally effective on 
“forward” and “reverse”. 

This high efficiency is carried 
throughout. The long powerful 
spring needs less adjustment and 
attention. Oversize bearings, 
bushed, last longer. The magnet, 
impregnated, varnished, baked, 
is an any-weather magnet. Ad- 
justments are made easily, 
quickly. The large drum and 
brake-shoe area gives positive 
braking at the lowest pressure 
per square inch. 

For economy, full efficiency 
over a greater number of years, 
for freedom from trouble, in- 
vestigate C-H “*Type M” Brakes 
fully. Send for the booklet, “When 
Industry Says Stop’’. 


Two Cutler-Hammer Brakes serve 
this 15-ton, hot metal crane, manu- 
factured by the Morgan Engineering 
Co., installed in the Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio. 























I xploded view of 
C-H ‘‘Type M’”’ Mag 
netic Brake showing 
few parts, simplicity 
of design and direct 

power application. 














Automatic brake-shoe 
adjustment feature al 
ways maintains shoes in 
correct alignment with 
drum. This, together 
with short shoe stroke, 
eliminates need of ad- 
justment until linines are 

practically worn out, 



















Electric Brakes for 


&4 


A.C. or 





Service 


(A-4065) 
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Europe 


London—(By Cable)—The 
British Steel Manufacturers 
association has announced it 
will rebate 5 shillings ($1.21) 
a ton to consumers exclusive- 
ly using British steel. Recent- 
ly pig iron producers agreed 
on rebates of a similar na- 
ture. This is a substantial in- 
crease over the rebates that 
have been in effect for some 
time. The association of fer- 
romanganese manufacturers 
also has decided to grant a re- 
bate of 5 shillings to exclusive 
users of its members’ products. 

Large locomotive orders are 
being received from India. The 
Indian tariff, however, has re- 
duced demand for British gal- 
vanized sheets. Belgium is 
competing keenly. Tin plate 
inquiry is improving: The 
Barrow iron and steel worksis 
restarting two blast furnaces 
and its rail mills. Better de- 
mand is noted for hematite. 

The markets in France and 
Belgium show no improve- 
ment. Conditions in France 


British Steel and Ferromanga- 
nese Producers Rebate $1.2 
Exclusive Users 


1 to 


are slightly less favorable 
than they have been recent- 
ly. In Belgium prices are movy- 
ing downward. German iron 
and steel manufacturers are 
greatly in need of more busi- 


ness, STEEL’S correspondent at 
Berlin reports. The German 
Iron Masters’ organizations 


have reduced prices of all iron 
products an average of 6 per 
cent as of Jan. 1. 

British iron and steel im- 
ports in December totaled 
283,088 tons, compared with 
a total of 209,769 tons in No- 
vember and 256,429 tons in 
December, 1929. December ex- 
ports were 169,544 tons, com- 
pared with 203,919 tons in 
November, and 331,977 tons in 
December, 1929. 


British Steel Operations 
Are at Slow Rate 


Birmingham, Eng.—Little — busi- 
has been moving at the week 
lv markets held since the Christmas 


ness 


Current lron and Steel Prices 


British French Belgium and 

Dollars at Rates of 6 . ‘i " Luxemburg 
« ross ons etric Tons Metric Ions 
Exchange, January 19 K. Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports 


Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port a Dispatch—By Cable 


PIG IRON mee! a ae ‘ £s > a £ 8 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00........ $14.19 2 18 6% $12.61 2120 $12.61 2120 
ee err rrr rrr eee 14.55 3 0 OF 11.64 2 8 11.64 2 80 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05......... 16.98 10 0 i 

SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
EN eA sick andes aah eee Cen ves $27:28 §.i2°¢ $17. 4¢ 12 ( $17.4 12 ¢ 
A ee uairaa a 41.23 8 10 0 29.10 6 OC 10 ( 

FINISHED STEEL . 

RN UR ok cise bdcslas ease aeipe's $40.01 a, $31.53 6 10 $31.53 6100 
Rr rrr rice 1.68c 7 15 0 9lc 4 2¢ Ne 4 2 
TR OMENS no soc ka.eceacas's.on.ais 1. 68 iS. 81 3.12 ¢ 8le 3 12 ¢ 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............ be! :8 oO OS Oe oe 1.03c 4 13 ¢ 
IE: DIGGER. BO CORB... vc cccsiccccacese 1 90c 8 15 0 l 8c 8 1 ¢ l 8 8 R 6 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated.. 2.44c 11 5 0 2. 35« 10 13 ) 2. 35¢ 10 13 9 
RN NID < giy.c'40.650.6 0 6.060c0s 6 000s 2.06¢ 9100 1.02c 4 12 ¢ 1.02 4 12 
NN EEG caret ts chiectcokenas sees 2.06c 9 100 1.2lc 5 100 1.21c 5 100 
Galvanized wire, base...........eeeeee- 3.04c 14 00 1.49¢ 6150 1.49¢ 6150 
Wire nails, base..... 0... sccccccsesecs peace 1) 00 A 2ic 5.100 1.21c 5 100 
Tin plate, base box 108 pounds........... $3.81c 015 9 POF ; 

. . . French Belgia 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported Francs “nie 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50-3.00 $15.40 3 $11 56 295(2 $14.23 510 
NEES SEE A ee rE are 5. 7e ee 13.52 345(] l 5 $50 
eee era ner een 2.91 0120 6.5 168 02 180 
No roel alas sic availa Sncivaine DH ese a 27:26. 5 12 19.21 490 18.55 — 66 
OE ESS aac Se ey as eee 1.79¢ 8 50 l.4lc 485 1. 59¢ 1,220 
MPMI IMIR cs vn ne dese eh ekboenass 1.68 7150 97¢ 40 1.02c 785 
INL ict caine Gvin Esa Aas 04 6 ON Kia's 1.84c 8 100 1.12c 62 Te 40 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............ L.95e¢ 9 0 OF 1. 37¢ 760 l l4c 875 
ONG, DIRCM, DU OERG, 6.5 sc eccceseacuss 1.90c 8&8 15 0 2.29¢ 1,270 2.41 1,850 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated.. 2.44c 11 5 ¥ 3. 06c 1,706 2.73¢ .100 
REN a oe ick tae sedan wes \ Kay 2.06c 9 10 ( 2.16c 1,200 2.15¢ 1,650 
MUNN GEE UNIOD ic Face nice eet ea owas 2. 06c 10 0 1.22c 68( 1.43c 1,100 


contracts 
others are 
within the 


some useful 
placed and 

pending for ratification 

next few weeks. Dorman Long & 
Co., Middlesbrough, have par- 
ticularly successful lately in booking 
contracts for bridge work, and on the 
last day of 1930 it was announced 
that they are to build a new bridge 
at Newport, Middlesbrough, to 
£616,000. It is to be built by the 
Durham county council and the Mid- 
dlesbrough town council and is to be 
financed to the extent of 75 per cent 


but 
been 


holiday 
have 


been 


cost 


of the cost by the government. 

The Great Western railway an- 
nounced a big list of new work au- 
tomatically released for 1931, inelud- 
ing relaying of 400 miles of track 
and reconstruction of bridges and 
docks. For the modernization of 
docks it has allotted £406,000. No 


less than £1,199,000 is to be spent on 
rolling stock and locomotives to be 
built in its own workshops and about 
£126,600 will be spent on new road 
vehicles in connection with road 
transport development which now 
forms part of the company’s activi- 
ties. The company is to build new 
garages in London and several big 
British towns. 

On the northeast holiday 
stoppages were extended in many 
cases for nine days, owing to depress- 
ing conditions of trade. Steelworks 
in the Dorman Long group were 
mostly closed until Jan. 5 but in the 
other large concerns the stop- 


coast 


case of 


of Europe 


German 


Metric Tons 
Rotterdam or 
North Sea Port 


$12.13 a 0 3 *Middlesbrough; tBasic; 
":3.34 2150 delivered; (1) Basic-bessemer; 
$16.98 3100 (2) Longwy. British export 
furnace coke £0 12s Od ($2.92) 
$17. 4¢ 3120 fo »b. Ferromanganese 
29.10 6 00 £19 6s Od ($93.80) delivered 
Atlantic seaboard, duty-paid. 
$31.53 6100 German ferromanganese 
D¢ 470 £15 ($72.75) f. o. b. 
1'07 : 4% The equivalent prices in 
1.9 915 9 American currency are in 
2.3lc 10 10 0 dollars per ton for pig iron, 
a ‘ * 4 coke, semi-finished steel and 
1 54c 7 00 fails; finished steel is quoted in 
1.23c 5 120 cents per pound and tin plate 
$ 8.26 1140 jn dollars per box. British 
at quotations are for basic open- 
819.72 ee hearth steel. French, Belgian, 
"2101 g2 co. Luxemburg, and German are 
O8 1.40 for basic-bessemer steel. 
2 l 7.50 








Illustrated at right are Heppenstall 
Nickel Alloy Steel ‘‘Hardtem” die 
blocks in plant of Union Switch & 
Signal Co., Swissvale, Pa. Mfd. by 
HEPPENSTALL COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 














HEPPENSTALL . For a generation the Heppenstall Company has occupied a 
ee 


leading position as a manufacturer of die blocks. All 


KNOWS NICKEL Heppenstall alloy die block steels contain Nickel and are 
an 


made in the company’s own furnaces, under close technical 


ALLOY STEEL DIE supervision. The addition of Nickel imparts the uniformity 


of structure, ease of heat treatment and shock resistance 


BLOCKS PERFORM so necessary in die block service. 


Judge by this statement from the Heppenstall Company 
BETTER LONGER regarding the use of Nickel Alloy Steel in Heppenstall 
“Hardtem” blocks: 

“Modern drop forging die blocks must not only with- 
stand the heavy stresses developed in service, but the 
chemical composition of the die steel must be such as to 
minimize the tendency toward warping and disintegration 
by abrasion and fire checking, for the drop forging of 
today is a near-finished product...It is obvious therefore 


that the die steel must be of the highest quality”. 





Send for “ Buyers’ Guide to Like many other leading manufacturers of forge and 


Nickel Alloy Steel Products.” 





mill equipment parts, Heppenstall knows that “Nickel 





Alloy Steels perform better longer”’. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 


A L L O Y S T E FE L Miners, refiners and rollers of Nickel...Sole producers of Monel Metal 
67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 





PERFORMS BETTER LONGER 
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page was limited to three days both 
in Christmas and the New Year 
weeks. Steelworks in the Midland 
area are short of orders and obliged 
to work half the week, owing to 
shortage of specifications. Rolling 
stock works have experienced reduc- 
tion in demand and the year has 
opened quietly. They are therefore 
unable to place business with the lo- 
cal steelworks except for light sec- 
tions. 

In the Staffordshire finished iron 
trade most of the works were closed 
until Jan. 5 but one or two bar mills 
have a fair number of specifications 
for best bar iron. Steady demand 
for marked bars is a feature of this 
trade. Prices have been maintained 
throughout the past year and engi- 
neering concerns have made regular 
contracts for this high class material. 
Manufacturers of iron strip are work- 
ing about three days a week, owing 
to uncertainty of new business but 
little work is being done at Stafford- 
shire mills producing crown iron. 

Midland pig iron producers have 
accumulated stocks, as furnaces 
worked through the Christmas holi- 
day. A few orders have come in this 
week, generally for 20 or 30 tons at 
a time, but one merchant was able to 
send on to the furnaces contracts for 
300 tons. Buyers are pursuing a 
hand-to-mouth policy and the _ ex- 
perience of producers everywhere is 
that founders will not contract be- 
yond January. 

Scrap Trade Is Stagnant 

Little buying is being done in the 
scrap market. Deliveries were sus- 
pended over the Christmas and New 
Year holiday and works will not yet 
take more than a truck load at the 
outside. Prices are low but mer- 
chants believe the lowest point has 
been touched and that spring will see 
some revival, accompanied by more 
remunerative prices. 

In the Midland district it is still 
possible to find structural engineers 
who have their yards fully occu- 
pied. But it is all small business, ac- 
cepted at cut prices to find the men 
work. With the new year a num- 
ber of contracts have been released 
in connection with the electrification 
of the countryside, important jobs 
having been distributed with elec- 
trical engineering concerns in the 
Midlands. Steel for shipyards will 
not be needed until improvement sets 
in on the northeast coast and the 
Clyde. 

In the Welsh tin plate trade mak- 
ers are hopeful of bringing into the 
pooling scheme all manufacturers 
who hitherto have been regarded as 
outsiders. When this process is com- 
pleted it is believed that stabiliza- 
tion of prices will be’ easy and the 
industry will have been set upon a 
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sound basis. Inquiries for tin plate 
have come in from the Argentine and 
Holland but business with home con- 
sumers is not expected for a week 
or two. A few orders for galvanized 
sheets have been received by Welsh 
and Midland makers but they are not 
sufficient to employ more than half 
the capacity of the industry. The 
coal strike in South Wales came at 
an unfortunate moment, as several 
steel concerns had made arrange- 
ments to reopen with the new year, 
one of these being the British Man- 
nesmann Tube Co. 

New business in the Continental 
market is difficult to secure and Bir- 
mingham merchants have taken prac- 
tically nothing in fresh business 
since Christmas. A good deal of un- 
certainty prevails as to the future. 


° ° 

Middlesbrough Shipments 
° 

of Pig Iron at Low Mark 

Birmingham, Eng.— Middlesbrough 
exports of iron and steel in Decem- 
ber showed another sharp decline, 
particularly in shipments of pig iron 
to some of the near Continental cus- 
tomers. Germany, for instance, took 
only 290 tons of pig iron, compared 
with 2065 in November, France took 
only 590 tons against 2235 in No- 
vember and Belgium 438 against 
2765 tons. Shipments to Denmark 
in December were fairly maintained, 
the total being 2503 tons, against 


2422 in November. Total foreign 
shipments of pig iron were 5858 


tons, Denmark being the _ heaviest 
buyer. Shipments to other British 
ports totaled 2945 tons. 

In heavy steel 19,946 tons were 
sent to foreign destinations and 12,- 
288 to British ports. India bought 
{204 tons, South Africa 4487, the 
Argentine 2382 and Portuguese East 
Africa 1990. Only 635 tons were sent 
to Australia. The total shipment of 
manufactured iron was 4967 tons, of 
which 1978 were to foreign destina- 
tions. It is not yet possible to give 
total shipments for the year but they 
are likely to touch a low level. 


Japan Curtails Output 
of its Steel Mills 


Washington—Recent information 
reported by Trade Commissioner Wil 
liam S. Dowd, Tokyo, Japan, indi- 
cates a confirmation of previous re 
ports concerning the curtailment pro 
gram of the Yawata Seitetsujo (Im- 
perial Governmert Steel Works of 
Japan). The first curtailment, made 
effective in July, was in the amount 
of 50,000 metric tons, while the see 
ond curtailment (put into. effect 


about Dec. 1) increased this 130,000 
tons. The program for the current 
fiscal year has up to this time been 
curtailed to the extent of about 20 
per cent. 

The amount of actual curtailment, 
however, has been materially reduced 
by a new production program which 
ealls for the manufacture of some- 
thing like 20,000 metric tons of prod- 
ucts new to these works, including 
band iron, skelp and sheet piling, 
the production of all of which has 
been under development for some 
time and which is now gradually as- 
suming a commercial basis. 

In addition to this increase, the 
Yawata Works have speeded up pro- 
duction of tin plate something like 
300 tons a month and that of wire 
rods approximately 200 tons a 
month. 


French Coke Output Up 


Paris—Output of coke at French 
collieries in October was increased 
over that of September. Imports of 
coke into France in October fell off. 
Exports of coke from France in Oc- 
tober also declined. Comparisons fol- 
low, in metric tons: 


Mon. 

ave. Production Imports Exports 
1913 335,620 255,835 17,085 
1927 339,015 395,580 33,430 
1928 366,660 447,330 34,810 
1929 397,435 $53,720 39,070 
1930 

Jan. 414,797 442,754 37,473 
Feb. 392,950 403,887 15,905 
March $43,909 385,742 11,779 
April $50,437 13,371 
May 386,422 21,605 
June 386,359 24,333 
July 352,388 10,460 
August 369,741 39,947 
Sept. 366,938 41,867 
Oct. 351,975 39,617 





Belgian Output at New Low 


Brussels—Production of pig iron 
and steel in Belgium in November was 
the lowest since the flood period of 
13928. The output of steel ingots, 
castings and rolled material in No- 
vember dropped from the total of 
October. Comparisons follow, in 
metric tons: 


Steel Fin- 
Mon. Act. Pig ingots and ished 
ave. Furn. iron castings steel 
1913 207,055 205,550 154,920 
1927 312,620 309,040 255,185 
1928 325,445 327,870 281,125 
1929 58 341,330 344,370 296,370 
1930 
Jan. 58 343,380 340,200 296,220 
Feb. 57 315,320 321,480 271,430 
Mar. 57 341,820 359,150 258,770 
April 56 313,250 312,550 252,150 
May 54 299,510 294,160 240,900 
June 51 265,290 252,680 204,590 
July 19 259,750 263,980 209,060 
Aug. 17 246,740 244,870 206,020 
Sept. 16 250.630 254,280 202,970 
Oct 13 248,550 252,340 220,810 
Nov 14 238,780 222,210 193,570 
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Steel, Wrought and Cast lron Pipe, and Tubing 


Welded Iron, Steel Pipe 


Base Price $200 Ton 
Base Discounts on steel pipe, Pittsburgh 
and Lorain, O., to jobbers in carloads. 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, IIL. 
2 points less. Chicago del., 2% points 


and two discounts of 5 per cent; on gal- 

vanized by 1% points with two 5 

cents. On iron pipe large jobbers obtain 

additional discount of 1 point with 5 

21%4 per cent on black and galvanized. 
BOILER TUBES 





HOT ROLLED 


per - Je) $8 $%—S8%............ OF 
2144—2%. Se Stee eee 57 
and : GO) SOB Once 46 


Subject. to. 5 per cent supplementary 
discount for carload lots. On less than 


Carload Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 10,000 pounds, base discount reduced 6 
Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron points. On 10,000 pounds to carload, 
BE ie os sacensanscneee 38 Meee sso xabviuceceinene 8 base discount reduced 4 points and one 
2 Vg — 2 34... esses 46 2—2% 13 5 per cent allowed. No extra for lengths 
Bets s ee eaea ccakets 52 2144—2% 16 up to and including 24 feet. Sizes 
314 —3 34... eee 54 Risslssiersepe 17 smaller than 1 inch and lighter than 
Sa Selene errr 57 24S vebetisbens 18 standard gage to be held at mechanical 
‘% 6 BO. GR sedan 20 tubes list and discount. Intermediate 
tL SRE opines 1 ti ieinlisk Uansiasewesenace 21 sizes and gages not listed take price of 

tn lots of a carload or more, above next larger outside diameter and heavier 


base discounts subject to preferential 
of two 5 per cent discounts on steel 
and 10 per cent on charcoal iron. 
er quantities subject to following modi- 


faze. 


Seamless Tubing 





less. Wrought iron pipe, Pittsburgh 
base. 
BUTT WELD 
Steel Iron 
In. Blk. Gal. {n. Blk Gal. 
%.. a 466. Minne § 
Ee. 62 50% . ER 28 11 
1—3 64 52% 1 and1% 31 15 
1%and2..35 18 
LAP WELD 
Biss .5T 451% Misccdsncsccsesceoen 23 9 
2%—6........ 61 49% 2144—3%....28 13 
foe. eT 58 45% Bs sinisecais 30 17 
9—10.......... 56 43% rend &.....: 29 16 
11—12........ 55 42% 9—12..........26 11 
BUTT WELD 
Extra strong, plain ends 
| Aner 55 44% y%& & ..+13448 
. Fees | ee | 4 | ARE eae. 23 7 
1—1%%.......62 51% . ER ee: 28 12 
2—3............63 52% 1—2............ 34 18 
LAP WELD 
Extra strong, plain ends 
_ ER eek Tee | | RS Beer eerie 29 18 
2%—4........ 59 48% 2%4—4........ 34 20 
444—........ 58 7% 414—6........33 19 
TPE ccccaccsoncs 54 41% 7ena & ....2 $1 17 
9—10.......... 47 34% 9—12..........21 8 
11—12........ 46 33% 


To large jobbers these 
steel pipe increased on black by 1 point 


Warehouse Quotations 


STEEL BARS 
Baltimore ...... 3.00c 
Boston 3.265¢c 
Buffalo .......... 3.15c 
Chattanooga. 3.10c 
Chicago 2.90c 
Cincinnati 3.15¢c 
Cleveland ..... 2.85¢ 
Detroit. .......... 3.00c 
Houston ........ 8.00c 
Los Ang. .. 3.40c 
New Yorkti(d) 3.10c 
Philadelphia.. 2.60¢c 
Pittsburgh .... 2.75c 
Portland ....... 3.15¢ 
San Frans. .. 3.40c 
Seattle .......... 3.15c 
St. Louis ...... 3.15¢ 
Bt; Paul ....... $.00c 
I onc oncSeteenc 3.65c¢ 

IRON BARS 
Baltimore 3.25¢c 
BSOBCOD  osenssss. 3.265c 
Buffalo _........ $.15¢ 
Chattanooga.. 3.10c 
Chicago .......... 3.00c 
Cincinnati 3.15c 
i | a 8.00c 
New Yorkt(d) 3.10c 
Philadelphia.. 2.60c 
St. Louis ...... $.15c 
RES occcssismcns $.65c 


REINFORC. BARS 
Baltimore....2.50c-3.31¢c 


cl ie 3.265c 
Buffalo ........... 2.96c 
Chattanooga.. 8.10c 
Cincinnati 3.15c 
Cleveland ..2.25c-2.44c 
fers 3.00c 
Houston ........ 3.00c 
Los Ang. cl... 2.40c 
Los Ang. Icl.. 2.70c 
New York..2.65c-3.10c 
Phila. ..........2.40c-3.00c 
Pittsburgh .... 2.75¢ 
San Fran. cl. 2.30c 
San Fran. Icl. 2.60c 
Seattle 3.15¢c 


Pala) 


discounts on 


fications from base discounts. 
Lap Welded Steel—Under 

pounds, 6 points under base 

5 per cent; 


on 10,000 pounds to carload, 
under base and two 5 per cents. 
coal Iron—under 10,000 pounds, 
under base; 
base and one 5 per cent. 
STANDARD COMMERCIAL 
LESS BOILER TUBES 
COLD DRAWN 





1 61 = 

14%—1% 53 4—3% 

Le eee 37 ~s actaaacatecsuayaeel 
2—2%....... 32 41, 5, 6 
214—2%.... 40 


St. Louis . 3.15c NO. 10 BLUE 
Tulsa ie 3.65c 
r o 9 2 Baltimore .... 3.50c 
rs ene Bost. 3/16-in. 9.915c 
SHAPES ictice) | 3.50c 
. Chattanooga. 3.60¢c 
saltimore 3.00c Chicago 3.35¢ 
2) re 3.365¢ Cincinnati 3.45¢ 
BSURIRD 2.505050 3.25¢ Cleveland 310¢ 
Chattanooga.. 3.20c Detroit 3 .35¢ 
Chicago . 3.00¢ Houston . 8.90c 
Cincinnati 3.25¢ Los Ang. . 3.95¢ 
Cleveland ...... 2.95c N. Y. (@)....3.20c-3.40e 
DCLPONE 24:5... 3.10¢c Portland 4.00c 
Houston . 3.25¢ Phila.*+ 2.05¢ 
Los Ang. ...... 3.40c Pitts.** 2.75¢ 
New York(d) 3.10¢ San Fran. . 3.80¢ 
Philadelphia... 2.50c Seattle ...... 4.00c 
Pittsburgh .... 2.85¢ St. Louis 3.45¢ 
Portland . 3.15¢ St. Paul 8.40c 
San Pan. ..... 3.40c Tulsa 3.95¢ 
Seattle 3.15¢c 
St. Louis -...... 3.25¢ 9: 
St. Paul ........ 3.10¢ NO. 24 BLACK 
Tulsa 8.75¢ = Balt.*t ...... 3.75¢ 
7 Boston .......:. 4.70c 
PLATES 3uffalo . 4.20c 
Baltimore 3.00c Chicago ........ 3.80c 
SOSCOM. © s..cc0000 3.365c Cincinnati 4.05¢c 
Buffalo .........: 3.25c Clevy FF? oo ciwss 3.75¢ 
Chattanooga.. 3.20c pn | ——n 3.75¢ 
Chicago ........ 3.00c Los Ang. ..... 4.70c 
Cincinnati 3.25c New York..3.55c-3.65c 
Cleveland, \%- ll) hs nn 3.60c 
in. and Ut Baad 3.40c 
thicker ...... 2.95c Portland ...... : 4.50c 
Clev., 3/16-in. 3.20c San Fran. .... 4.35¢c 
Detroit ......... 3.10c Seattle .......... 4.50c 
Det., 3/16-in. 3.10c St. Louis ...... 4.05c 
Houston ...... ; 3.00c ye | 3.545¢ 
Los Angeles.. 3.40c AMER sea cdssecksces 4.10c 
New York(d) 3.30c 
Philadelphia.. 2.50c NO. 24 GAL. SHEETS 
Phila. floor.... 5.10c 
Pittsburgh .... 2.85¢c hs Zine 4.25¢ 
Portland ........ 3.15¢ le re 5.45¢c 
San Fran. ..... 3.40c Buffalo 4.40c-4.60c 
BHBOTAIO cisicscvs 3.15c Chicago 
Bt, Tsouis ...... $.25c (local del.) 4.35c 
a | ee 3.10c Chicago 
Tulsa 2.75¢ (outside) 4.35c-4.60c 


on 10,000 pounds to carload, 
4 points under base and one 5 per cent; 
4 points 

Char- 
2 points 
on 10,000 pounds to carload, 


SEAM- 


Six-inch 
Four-inch, 
Four-inch, 


and 


Small- 
Cold drawn; f.o.b. mill 
10,000 Random lengths over 5 ft. ............55% 
and one Selected lengths, 1 to 18 ft. ............5389% 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
over, 
Birmingham...... 
CHCAEO: c.cksicscs 49.20 to 50.20 


Bir.....$37.00 to 38.00 
41.00 to 42.00 


Six to 24-inch, Chicago...... 45.20 to 46.20 

Six-inch and over, N. Y 87.50 to 39.50 

Four-inch, New York 40.50 to 41.50 

cedinc:> Se Stand. fittings, Bir. base.... $100.00 

acs: “ES Six to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch 

seve plus $20; 4-inch, plus $10; 3-inch, 

40 plus $20; gas pipe fittings, $5 higher. 
Class A pipe $4 higher than Class B. 


at Lissdine Centers, in Cents Per Pound 


Cincinnati 4.90¢c COLD FIN. STEEL 
Cleveland*** 4.35¢ Rounds & Hexagons 
Detroit 4280 po oo 
Houston . —_— (c) pre 
Los Ang. 5.10¢ POSTON  o..0- 3.09 
Naty ari... 286e Buralo ... 3.15¢ 
New York....3.35c-4.10¢ é 
tha et 4 Chattanooga* 3.85¢ 
Phila.*# 4.15« nige P 
Pitts.** =p Chicago 3.35¢ 
itts. 4.00¢c vs < : 
Porth: bs 4 Cincinnati 3.80¢c 
ortland 5.00¢ ras 
Q. iat — Ann Cleveland 3.40¢ 
San Fran. 5.00 Detroit 3.65¢ 
Yor . 5 , tee . 
ge et 1 ».00e Los Ang. (a) 4.50¢c 
st. Louls . 4.60¢ Samy Sav 3.50 
St. Paul 4.23c hia OTK... 5.006 
Tulsa 4.60c-4.75¢ I hiladelphia* 3.40¢ 
a tains Pittsburgh .... 3.35¢ 
BANDS Portland (a) 4.50c 
; San Fran.(a) 4.25¢ 
3altimore .... 3.50c Seattle (a).... 4.75¢ 
Boston. ......4.015¢-5.00c St. Paul (a).. 8.85¢ 
Buffalo ...... 3.50'e St Tanis ..... 2 60c 
Chattanooga 3.30c Tulsa ..... 4.75¢ 
Chicago ........ 3.10¢ Flats and squares 6% 
Cincinnati .... 3.35¢ extra, except Tulsa, 
Cleveland 3.10¢ where 5.14¢c is quoted 
Det. 3/16-in. (a) Rounds, hex. only. 
& lighter. 3.30¢ COLD ROLL. STRIP 
Houston ..... 3.65¢c Boston 0.100 
Los Ang. .. 4.30c in., 500 Ib. 
New York(d) 3.40€ poe 5.30¢ 
Philadelphia. 2.90¢ Buffalo .......... 5.65¢ 
Pittsburgh 3.10c Chicago 
Portland . 3.50c (soft) (b).. 6.15¢ 
San Fran. . 3.75¢ Cincinnati 6.10¢ 
Seattle .. : 4.15¢c Clev. (b) ...... 5.96¢ 
St. Paul . 3.75C = Detroit ve... 5.40¢ 
Tulsa 3.85€ = Phila. (C)........ 4.85¢ 
New York ... 5.05c 
IS 4 . a. 
HOOK (b) Net base straight- 
Baltimore .... 3.50c ening, cutting, boxing 
Boston. ........5.50c-6.00c 1 ton or more. 
Buffalo ..... 3.90c (c) Plus mill, size and 
Chicago 3.65¢c quantity extras. 
Cincinnati 3.90c (d)Minus quant. diff. 
Cleveland ..... 3.65c tDomestic bars. 
Det. No. 14 *Plus quantity extras. 
& lighter .. 3.80c **T.ess than 25 sheets. 
New York .... 3.75¢ *+50 or more bundles. 
Philadelphia 3.15¢ ***T.ess 0.15c where 
Pittsburgh ... 4.10c more than 10 bundles 
Seattle ........ 5.15¢ are ordered at once for 
St. Paul ..... 3.70¢c delivery at one time 
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271 of 100 Tons Capacity and over 
Alliance Products LADLE AND STANDARD CRANES 


STANDARD CRANES 
Up to 430 tons capacity 





STRIPPING CRANES 
Up to 320 tons capacity DRIVEN 


COMBINATION CHARGERS DRIVEN 
and STRIPPERS DRIVEN 


Up to 200 tons capacity DRIVEN 


— 


Ladle Cranes 

Ingot Strippers DRIVEN Ladle, 

Soaking Pit Cranes DRIVEN Ladle, 

Open Hearth Charging Machines 

Slab and Billet Charging and Draw- 
ing Machines 

Gantry Cranes 

Ore and Coal Bridges 

Car Dumpers aii 

Forging Manipulators came 

Steam Drop Forge Hammers papers 

Coke Pushers, Levelers and Door Seiad 
Lifters : ‘enna 

Coal Pier Equipment 

Rolling Mill Machinery 

Cement Plant Machinery 

Dock Handling Equipment tons 

Coke Oven Equipment tons 

. tons 
tons 






































Canonsburg Steel & Iron Works 


Canonsburg, Pa. 


BLACK and GALVANIZED SHEETS 


Single Pickled — Full Pickled and Full Cold Rolled 
JAPANNING STOCK —‘“‘CANONSBURG”’ Mirror Blue Stove Pipe Stock 


FORMED ROOFING PRODUCTS 
“CANONSBURG” COPPER BEARING SHEETS 


Nearest Sheet Mill to Pittsburgh 























Hot and Cold Rolled Strip Steel 


For All Purposes + to 24. Inches Wide 
QUALITY al SERVICE 


WEST LEECHBURG STEEL COMPANY 


















General Offices: Farmers Bank ston siasgere Pittsburgh, Pa. | 
NEW YORK—50 Church St. NE W ARK— comb Steel Corp., 350 Freling- 
: NEW ENGL — 43 Farmington Avenue lysen fen 
Hartford, Cor DE TROIT—5-2 55 General Motors Bldg 
PHILADELPHI A—Ed dgcomb Steel Co., D Street TOLEDO—Dean Higgins & Co., 906 Ohio Bldg. 
SAVE WITH STEEL below Erie Ave. CINCINNATI—1707 Union Cent ral Bldg. 
CHICAGO—1153 Peoples Gas Bld ST. LOUIS—1413 Chemi oa] Building 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS of Cold Rolled Strip Steel are carried by 
EDGCOMB STEEL CO., Philadelphia EDGCOMB STEEL CORP., Newark JOS. T. RYERSON & SON, Chicago 
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Machinery 


ISING volume in sales of small tools and of used and rebuilt 
equipment is interpreted by experienced machine tool men as 


meaning that a distinct 


tool business can be expected to follow. 


increase in volume of new 


machine 
As yet there has been no 


general releasing of orders on the part of large users of machine 


tools, but a certain amount 


several of the large users 


Engineering 


business recovery in precipitating 


New York—Improvement in ma- 
chine tool buying and inquiry con- 
tinues. While nothing in the nature 


of a spurt is noted, volume since the 
first of the year has been slightly 
heavier and some fresh inquiry has 
developed. A more optimistic feel- 
ing prevails among machine tool 
builders and dealers, although 
of them agree that recovery will be 
gradual. Sales generally are limited 
to one or two tools at a time. A 
considerable portion of the business 
placed may be traced to old inquiries 
only recently released. Buying is 
well spread. No large new lists are 
out but inquiries are being received 
for individual units from sources 
which have long been inactive. En- 
gineering details and improvements 
are also a factor in selling. 

The slight gain in orders has not 
been reflected to a marked degree in 
operations at machine building 
plants, shops forces still being cur- 
tailed. Railroads are not buying and 
few expect much volume from ¢ar- 
riers this year. A number of sales 
made thus far in the year can be 
traced to fabricating and other met- 
alworking plants recently successful 


most 


in booking attractive orders in their 
respective fields. Box Crane & Hoist 
Co., Philadelphia, has been awarded 
the contract for electric and hand- 
operated hoists for Coco Solo, C. Z., 
the bureau of yards and docks, navy 
department, having accepted a bid of 
$6081. 

Pittsburgh—Inquiries for machine 
tools continue at the improved rate 
noted since the first of the year. Sell- 
ers are busier figuring on new work 
than they are in taking orders, which 
continue rather light, but they look 
for better buying later in the quar- 
ter. Inquiry is well distributed and 
while it includes no large lists, it in- 
dicates more general interest of tool 
users in new equipment. Orders in- 
tools for the Jones & 
Corp. for its north- 


clude several 
Laughlin Steel 
ern ore properties. 

Signs of recovery in 


Cleveland 
the industrial equipment market are 


90 


of optimism is 
have budgeted 
new equipment and are throwing out 
improvements are expected to 


substantial equipment purchases. 


due to the fact that 
considerable money for 
feelers to test the market. 
share with general 


becoming increasingly apparent, par- 
ticularly in the field of small tools. 
Sales activity in taps, dies, twist 
drills, milling cutters, ete., always is 
looked upon as presaging early ac- 
tivity in machine tool lines. Increas- 


ing sales of used and rebuilt ma- 
chine tools is another sign which 
is interpreted by experienced ma- 


chine tool men as a forerunner of 
a rising index of new equipment 
sales. 


Salesmen are sending in plenty of 
projects for quotation and with them 
a few real orders. This business 
primarily is coming from companies 
which make parts for the automotive 
industry. Not only have these com- 
panies been stimulated into activity 
by the resumption of automobile pro- 
duction in the Detroit district, but 
they are being stimulated by low 
bids on parts and accessories to find 
more economical means of produc 
tion. That condition offers splendid 
opportunities to machine tool build- 
ers who have brought out important 
improvements during recent months, 
and their sales departments are seiz 
ing these opportunities. 

Russian business continues to be 
an important factor in Cleveland, 
substantial increases having 
made to such orders within the last 
few days. In spite of the rising 
degree of optimism, and the undoubt 
ed improvement in business, unem 
ployment has not relieved to 
any large extent and it probably will 
continue to be a serious problem for 
many weeks to come. 


bee nh 


been 


Chicago—-Straggling inquiries and 
purchases from the western railroads 
provide the chief activity in the local 
machine tool market. January sales 
thus far are a shade better than De- 
cember, but fail to represent a definite 
upward trend. Santa Fe, supple- 
menting its inquiry for a 24-inch 
wheel grinder, is asking bids on a 36- 
shaper, 48-inch draw-cut shaper, 

crane, portable cylinder and 
chamber boring machine, four 
turning machines, two cut- 
quartering and pin-turning 


inch 
small 
valve 
crankpin 
off saws, 


machine, two arc-welders, and some 
woodworking tools. Burlington hag 
made some purchases against its re 
cent list, and Chicago, Great Western 
will buy several tools next week. 

A Grand Rapids, Mich., industrial 
buyer placed a large shear in this 
market, and several presses and light 
production tools were purchased by 
local concerns. Industrial inquiries 
are light. Possibilities of purchases 
in the near future by western tractor 
makers seem remote. There is some 


activity in the crane market in this 
district, Harnischfeger Sales Corp., 


Milwaukee, having been awarded an 
order for a 300-ton two-trolley crane 
for the Diablo power project of the 
Seattle light department, while award 
on a 30-ton crane for the Port of Will- 
apa Harbor, Wash., has been made to 
a Huntington, Ind. company. 
Chicago Machine Tool Distributors’ 
filed answer to the 
commission’s inquiry 
into the so-called Chicago appraisal 
plan for used tools. The distributors’ 
association itself asked for the fed- 
eral trade commission’s opinion. 

Worcester, Mass.——Outside of some 
reported activity in textiles, demand 
for machinery remains light. It is 
believed that resumption of automo- 
bile production will not materially 
affect the machinery market in New 
England for several months. Grinder 
business continues quiet, with but lit- 
Navy specifications 
inquiry. 


association has 
federal trade 


tle export trade. 
are affording some 


Canadian Census Shows 


1929 Manufactures Lead 


Dominion bureau of statistics re- 


ports that production of machinery 


in 1929 valued at $65,692,539, 
1,046,140 for the 


plants 


Was 

with $5 
previous year. There are 169 
engaged in the industry with an ag- 
capital of $75,226,302, em- 


ploying 12,435 who re- 


compared 


gregate 
persons, 
ceived in salaries and 7 
091,918. Cost of material was $ 
264,416 and value added by manu- 


facturing $43,428,135. 


’ 


wages $1 
9 


‘ 
9 


Production of the hardware and 
tool industry was valued at $27,658,- 
312, compared with $25,151,521, in 
1928. The 127 plants engaged in the 
industry had a total capital of $37,- 


334,436, and employed 7,257 persons, 


who received in salaries and wages 
$8,417,835. Wire and wire goods 


plants to the 
compared with 
The total 
$37,258,215; 
employed, 
wages 


were produced by 60 
value of $21,647,273, 
$18,847,346 in 1928. 
capital invested was 
and 4190 persons were 
who received in salaries and 


$5,094,656. 
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Construction «: Enterprise 
CONCISE, TIMELY BUSINESS BUILDING OPPORTUNITIES IN FIELD OF INDUSTRY 











New England 


NORWICH, CONN.—Engine and gen- 
erator for a power plant will be pur- 
chased by the Norwich state hospital. 
Cost is estimated at $25,000. 


BINGHAM, ME.—Central Maine 
Power Co., subsidiary of the National 
Electric Power Co., 57 William street, 
New York, will build the second and 
third units of a hydroelectric plant here. 
Cost of the entire project is estimated 
at $1,000,000. 


OAKLAND, ME.—Getchell Foundry 
& Machine Works recently was damaged 
by fire. Loss is estimated at $75,000. 


ASHLAND, MASS.—John A. Dunn 
Corp. has been incorporated with $200,- 
000 capital by Clyde G. Lewis, Ashland, 
and John A. Dunn, Gardner, Mass., to 
engage in wood and steel manufactur- 
ing. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. — Granville 
Brothers Aircraft Inc., Springfield air- 
port, advises through Z. D. Granville 
that the company will not build a plant, 
as recently reported. (Noted Jan. 8.) 


WESTFIELD, MASS.—Planet Mfg. 
Co. has been organized here by Robert 
yowdy, president, and P. N. Hall, 80 
Elm street, to operate a plant for the 
manufacture of household tools, uten- 
sils and mechanical equipment. 


YARMOUTH, MASS.—City council, 
recently noted as planning extensions to 
waterworks, advises that the council has 
authorized $75,000 for the project, which 
will include a water tower and about 
three miles of pipe. J. E. Hoover, 
chairman, water board, Yarmouthport, 


Mass., is in charge. (Noted Jan. 15.) 


DOVER, N. H.—Public Service Co. of 
New Hampshire, A. R. Schiller vice 
president, Manchester, N. H., will build 
a substation here. Plans are being pre- 
pared. Estimated cost, $165,000. 


PORTSMOUTH, N. H.—Bureau of 
supplies and accounts, navy department, 
Washington, will receive bids Jan. 27 for 
two motor-driven, hand and power feed 
millers, for delivery to the navy yard 
here. 


New York 


BINGHAMTON—Airplane Wheel & 
Rim Corp. has been incorporated with 
$100,000 capital by Couper, Terry & 
Turnbull, attorneys. 


BROOKLYN—Metropolitan Coal Stok- 
er Corp. has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital by Orr & Brennan, 16 
Court street, to deal in coal stokers. 


BROOKLYN—Bureau of supplies and 
accounts, navy department, Washing- 
ton, will receive bids Feb. 3 on schedule 
4944 for are welding sets and spare 
parts, for delivery to the naval supply 
depot here. 


BUFFALO—Electro Alloys Ine., 66 
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Andrews building, whose incorporation 
recently was noted, advises through 
L. U. Milword, president, that operations 
are under way in a portion of the plant 
of the Electro Refractories Corp. but 
that a plant will be built in the spring. 
Company produces copper, nickel and 
aluminum alloys. (Noted Jan. 15.) 


NEW YORK—Consolidated Telephone 
& Electric Subway Co., 140th street and 
Harlem river, has filed plans for a 1- 
story machine shop, 32 x 108 feet. Ap- 
proximate cost, with equipment, $25,000. 


NEW YORK Lindquist Metal 
Weather Strip Co., whose incorporation 
recently was noted, advises through 
Joseph Danziger, attorney, 69-03 Fresh 
Pond road, Ridgewood, New York, that 
the company is now placing orders for 
machinery and will be equipped for 
manufacturing purposes within four to 
six weeks. Products will be composed 
of brass, bronze and zinc, principally the 
latter. (Noted Jan. 15.) 

SCHENECTADY General Electric 
Co. will build a generating plant which 
will be leased to the New York Power 
& Light Corp. Cost is estimated at 
$4,000,000. B. L. Delack is manager of 
the Schenectady works of General Elec- 
tric Co. 


Pennsylvania 


PHILADELPHI A—Philadelphia 
Range, Boiler & Steel Tank Co., 2656 
Salmon street, has acquired a plot of 
160,000 square feet at Salmon street and 
Lehigh avenue. 

PHILADELPHIA—Barrett Co., Thir- 
tv-sixth street and Grays Ferry avenue, 
will erect a group of buildings, to in- 
clude storage and machinery units. 
Plans are private. 

PHILADELPHIA—Union Special Ma- 
chine Co., 400 North Franklin street, 
Chicago, has leased 5000 square feet of 
floor space at Broad and Callowhill 
streets for warehouse purposes. 


PHILADELPHIA Bureau of su] 


plies and accounts, navy department, 


Washington, will receive bids Jan. 27 
on schedules 4934 for high speed steel 
drills and countersinks, for delivery to 


the navy yard here. 


READING—Plant of the Reading 
Sheet Metal Products Co. recently was 
damaged by fire, with loss estimated at 
$40,000. Company manufactures auto- 
mobile supplies. 

WILKINSBURG—Calorizing Co. ad- 
vises through D. T. Downes that addi- 
tion to present foundry to be built by 
the Austin Co., Cleveland, will be 95 x 
132 feet, with a 50 x 90-foot unit for 


pattern storage. (Noted Jan. 15.) 


New Jersey 


BRIELLE 
Ine. has been 


Hansen 


incorporated with 


Feuerbach & 


$125,000 capital by David Sarbone, 
211 Hillside avenue, Newark, N. J., 
to manufacture outboard motor 


boats. 


NEWARK—Dexall Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated with 2500 common 
shares by John Gusmano, 321 Broad- 
way, New York, to manufacture heat- 
ing apparatus. 


Ohio 

CLEVELAND—Universa Spring & 
Mfze. Co. has been incorporated with 250 
no par shares by A. R. Edgerton, 1019 
Williamson building. 


CLEVELAND—Hamilton Steel Co. 
has been incorporated with 500 no par 
shares by Paul F. Colebrook, 2508 Ter- 
minal Tower building. 


CLEVELAND—Motor Saver Corp., 
5005 Euclid avenue, has been acquired 
by Frank S. Wright, who will become 
president. Company will expand opera- 
tions for the production of a motor de- 
vice. G. A. Bartholomew will be gen- 
eral manager. 


CLEVELAND—Sun Oil Co., 841 
Society for Savings building, has let 
contract to H. L. Vokes Co., 14250 
Euclid avenue, for a warehouse, boil- 
er room and other units, to be lo- 
cated at 3354 Independence road. 
W. A. Courtney, 1608 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia, is engineer. 


COLUMBUS—Midland Furnace Co., 
1649 River road, in a merger with the 
Success Heater Mfg. Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa, will double output within two 
months. Manufacturing will be con- 
fined to the local plant. W. S. Michael 
is president of the Midland company 

ELYRIA—Elyria Foundry Co. has 
plans for a foundry unit, 113 x 363 
feet, with crane runway E. C. Hof 
fer, 5005 Euclid avenue, Cleveland 
is architect 

NAPOLEON Pressed Products Co., 
recently organized, is preparing to start 
operations about Feb. 1 in a remod- 


elled building. A portion of the equip- 
ment is being installed for the manufac- 
ture of electrical appliances and hard- 
ware. Employes at the start will num- 


25 R. E. Dalton, Parkersburg, W. 
Va., will be manager. 


ber 


TOLEDO International Harvester 
Co., 606 South Michigan avenue, Chi- 


2-story 


cago, plans to build a one and 
warehouse and plant unit, providing 
100,000 square feet of floor space, on a 
site of 21%4 acres. Present plant will be 
taken over by National Supply Co., 


July 1. Cost of the new plant is esti 
mated at $300,000. 
Indiana 


MISHAWAKA—S. & H. Foundry Co., 
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GIE FLOOR PLATE 


Section M-41 
Thickness—;;"’ to 34” exclusive of raised figure. 
Width —6”’ to 66”. 
Weight  —8.8 to 31.7 pounds per square foot. 
Recommended for floors, sidewalk openings, 
stair and traffic treads, where a safe, secure 
foothold is required. This design drains and 
cleans easily. 


CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY 


Subsidiary of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
CARNEGIE BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















At the Bottom of Every 
Well Laid Safety Plan 


Central “Knobby” Non-Skid Floor Plates 

guard life and limb from the dangers of 
slip-fall accidents,----and protect against 
the high Maintenance costs of wood, 
concrete and tile floors. Let us send 
you a sample and tell you about their 
many advantages. 


Central Iron & Steel Co. 


HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


Branches in all 





Principal 
Cities 
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INGOT-MOULDS 


Direct or Cupola Metal—All Shapes and Sizes 





VALLEY MOULD AND IRON CORPORATION 


Western Offices: . . - Beare 
108 St. and Calumet River Main Office—Hubbard, Ohio aa 
South Chicago, III. South Chicago, III. 


“*‘The Largest Manufacturers of Ingot Moulds in the World’’ 
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9202 Lincoln Way west, advises through 
A. C. Scherrer that the company has 
purchased the equipment and location of 
another foundry for the manufacture of 
aluminum, brass and bronze castings. 
(Noted Jan. 15.) 


MARION Commonwealth Holding 
Corp. has secured a plant at Thirteenth 
street and will begin manufacturing 
electrically operated flexible steel doors 
within one or two months. Machinery 
has been purchased. M. F. Kennedy, 
Franklin, Ind., is president and G. E. 
Stevenson, inventor of the door, is sec- 
retary. Approximately 25 employes will 
be required for initial operations. 


Michigan 


BAY CITY Industrial 
Corp., Alexander C. Brown 
4403 St. Clair avenue, Cleveland, will 
concentrate manufacturing operations 
at its plant here, discontinuing its 
Cleveland plant within about eight 
months. 


Brownhoist 
president, 


BAY CITY-—Consumers Power Co., 
Samuel Ball district manager, has ac- 
quired options on 91 acres on the Sag- 
inaw river here and proposes a steam 
electric generating plant with 500,000 
horsepower capacity. Maturity is un- 
likely for a considerable time. Main 
offices of the Company are at Jackson, 
Mich. 

DETROIT—Board of water commis- 
sioners will receive bids about Feb. 25 
for construction of boiler house and 
generator house, machine shop and 
garage, to be located at 8100 West War- 
ren avenue. 


DETROIT—Michont Air Tours Ine. 
has been incorporated with $50,000 cap- 
ital by Kenneth G. Hathaway, 2842 West 
Grand boulevard, to manufacture and 
sell aircraft, aircraft parts and supplies 
and to conduct air tours. 


DETROIT Aircraft Development 
Corp., 3400 Union Trust building, divi- 
sion of Detroit Aircraft Corp., may pro- 
ceed with the construction of an all- 
metal airship for the United States war 
department, and set up metal working 
facilities. Action is pending on advance 
development of plans. Cost of the air- 
ship is estimated at $4,500,000. 


FLINT—Barton-Packer Co. Inc., 214 
West Second street, has been incor- 
porated with $6000 capital by John W. 
Barton to manufacture and sell vulean- 
izing machinery. 


LANSING—New Way Engine & Ma- 
chine Co. has been incorporated with 
30,000 no par shares by C. D. Wood- 
bury, 422 Townsend street, to engage 
in the business of mechanical and elec- 
trical engineers and toolmakers. 


LANSING—Ransom F. Olds is report- 
ed to have acquired the Ryan-Bohn 
foundry property here, from Charles B 
Bohn, 8162 East Jefferson street, De- 
troit, trustee. Plans for operation or 
disposal of the plant are indefinite. To- 
tal floor space of all units amounts to 
about 26 acres. 
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Illinois 


CHICAGO—Corn Belt Machinery Co., 
1028 South Washington street, has been 
incorporated with 200 no par shares bs 
George M. Silverstein, 314 Central Na- 
tional Bank building, to deal in machin- 
ery. 


CHICAGO— Electric 
Mfg. Co., 3246 West 
been incorporated with $30,000 capital 
by Osborne, Kline & McGurren, 110 
South Dearborn street, to deal in rug 
cleaning and floor surfacing machines. 


Rotary Machine 
Lake street, has 


Southern States 


BIRMINGHAM, 
Brick Co. Ine., 723 
ing, is inquiring for a 
its machine shop. 


ALA.—Dixie Tire 
Woodward build- 


shaper for 


sSIRMINGHAM, ALA. Stockham 
Pipe & Fittings Co., 4100 Tenth avenue 
north, is reported to have secured 53 
acres adjoining its East Birmingham 
plant, as a site for future expansion. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Alabama 
Power Co., Thomas W. Martin president, 
Brown-Marx building, is reported to 
plan expenditure of $10,000,000 in 1931 
for construction and operations. 


MERCER, KY.—Pacific Coal _ Co., 
Louisville, Ky., proposes to rebuild its 
generating plant here, recently damaged 
by fire with loss estimated at $25,000. 


OWENSBORO, KY.—City council 
plans to install boiler equipment at the 
municipal light and power plant. 


SHREVEPORT, LA.—J. B. Beaird 
Corp., recently noted as erecting addi- 
tional plant units, advises through FE. F. 
Dunkle, manager of the structural di- 
vision, that equipment and machinery 
have been secured. (Noted Jan. 15.) 


BALTIMORE saltimore Body 
Corp., Albert W. Grimmer secretary, 
3309 Virginia avenue, is investigating 
sites for a plant for the manufacture 
of bus bodies and refrigeration truck 
Company has established tem- 
headquarters at 2844 West 


units. 
porary 
Garrison avenue, 


COLUMBIA, MISS.—McDorgan-Phil- 
lips Packing Corp., Mobile, Ala., will 
build plant units here for canning, to 
include a 1-story machine shop and 
boiler house. Contract has been award- 
ed to Dye and Mullins. A. J. Kessler, 
chief engineer in charge, is located at 
the Mobile office. Cost is estimated at 
$85,000. (Noted Dec. 4.) 


ABERDEEN, N. C.—H. H. Pag 
Sr. is inquiring for gravel crushers 
to handle 50 to 70 tons hourly 


NORFOLK, VA.—Bureau of supplies 
and accounts, navy department, Wash- 
ington, will receive bids Jan. 27 on 
schedule 4946 for one motor-driven com- 
pressor, without motor. Bids will be 
received Feb. 3 on schedule 4964 for 
electric furnaces and for three corru- 
gated furnaces for Scotch boiler. Bids 
will be received Feb. 10 for delivery 


to 


Hampton Roads, Va., for two oil-fired 
low pressure boilers and parts. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. Kelly 
Axe & Tool Co., division of American 
Fork & Hoe Co., plans to establish 
a shovel manufacturing plant and 
erect additions to its local works. 
Machinery has been purchased. 


Missouri 
INDEPENDENCE—City will purchase 

a steam turbine as a part of power plant 
noted. Cost is 

(Noted Aug. 21.) 


improvements recently 


estimated at $25,000. 


Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Motor Parts & 
Machine Co. is reported to have leased 
a building at Seventh street and Harvey 
avenue, and to plan installation of $50,- 
000 worth of machinery. 


Texas 

AUSTIN kmery, Peck & Rockwood 
Development Co., Scarborough building, 
will receive bids for construction of a 
power project on the Colorado river. 
Eventual cost will total $9,000,000, ac- 
cording to reports. Construction will 
take more than two years. 

BEAU MONT—O. P. Grand 
and Long streets, plans a development 
here which will require a light plant 
and hydraulic turbine. A. Babin, Perl- 
stein building, is engineer. 


Sawyer, 


BROWNSVILLE—City, Z. A. Rosen- 
thal city manager, will receive bids Jan. 
30 for superheater and mechanical 
equipment for boiler plant. L. D. Royer, 
Smith-Young Tower, San Antonio, Tex., 
is consulting engineer. 


EL PASO—E! Paso Electric Co. pro- 


poses to make improvements in its 


power plant at a cost of about $260,000. 


HOUSTON—Southwestern Can Co. 
advises that contract has not been let 
for a new plant unit, as plans as to the 
type of building have not been com- 


pleted. (Noted Jan. 15.) 


HOUSTON—L. L. Walker, 519 West 
Eighteenth street, has leased a machine 
shop recently completed on _ Bray’s 
Bayou by E. M. Biggers and will spe- 
cialize in marine pleasure 
Installation of a craneway for 


repairs to 
boats. 
handling of boats is planned. 

HOUSTON—Harry K. Johnson, 2510 
Wichita street, is head of a company 
planning construction of an interurban 
line from Houston to Port Arthur, Tex., 
a distance of 87 miles. Estimated cost 


is $6,000,000, ineludir terminals and 


shops. 


SAN ANTONIO—Comal Machinery 
Co. has been organized with $20,000 
capital by Charles DuBose, 335 West 


kKillsmere street 


SAN ANTONIO—Office of the com- 
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manding officer, San Antonio air de- 
pot, advises that machine shop and oth- 
er construction is entirely in the hands 
of the quartermaster general of the 
army, Washington. (Noted Jan. 15.) 


Wisconsin 


LA CROSSE—La Crosse Boiler Co. 
will manufacture tractors and engines 
formerly produced by Townsend & Co., 
Janesville, Wis. 


WISCONSIN RAPIDS 
Converter Co. has been organized by 
W. F. Anderson and I. W. Kureth, to 
make an electric arc-welding machine 


WEST BEND—City council has au- 
thorized a bond issue of $36,000 for 
waterworks extensions, to include a 
pump house, 18 x 24 feet, to be equipped 
with new machinery. C. P. Heipp is 
city clerk. 


Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS Northwest Auto- 
matic Products Co., 138 Holden street, 
manufacturer of bolts, dies and other 
products, plans to build a 1-story plant 
on Fourth street. Martin G. Lindquist, 
Security building, is architect. Unit will 
be 85 x &8 feet, and will cost, with equip- 
ment, $40,000. 


lowa 


Boiler and  powet 


DES MOINES 
equipment and oil burners will be pur- 


chased by Newens-Northland Milk Co 


Pacific Coast 


MARE ISLAND, CALIF. 
supplies and accounts, navy department, 
Washington, will receive bids Feb. 3 on 
schedule 4953 for three electric radial 


Bureau of 


Transformer 


drills, to be delivered to the navy yard for a power project on the Athabaska 
here. river, near here. A survey will be made 
next summer to determine the possible 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF.—Bureau of sup- size of a power site. (Noted Jan. 8.) 


plies and accounts, navy department, 
Washington, will receive bids Feb. 3 on Z ‘ 
schedule 4935 for one motor-driven secretary of the department of ratiways 
hand milling machine, for delivery to = cara Pie dais. Gat... ee nese 
en eel ale ddetien Kare. ids Jan. 27 for the construction of 
power plant units here. C. D. Howe & 
Co., Whalen building, Port Arthur, Ont., 


are engineers. 


CHURCHILL, MAN.—J. W. Pugsley, 


EUGENE, OREG.—City has awarded 
contract to Hargreaves & Lindsay for 
construction of a power house and other 


facilities. Estimated cost, $25,000. GANANOQUE, ONT.—Carl H. Frink, 


manufacturer of snow plows, Clayton, 
N. Y., may establish a plant here next 
Works has sold its Linton road foundry summer, plans being indefinite at the 
to the Magnus Co. Inc. and has plans present. Reports concerning acquisi- 
for a new plant on property recently tion of the plant of the Gananoque 
purchased at East Ninth and Salmon Spring & Axle Co. have been denied. 
streets. Manufacture of railroad brass 
articles will be discontinued by the Ore- 
gon Brass company but will be taken 
up by the Magnus company. 


Brass 


PORTLAND, OREG.—Oregon 


OWEN SOUND, ONT.—Owen Sound 
Motors Ltd. has been incorporated with 
$40,000 capital by William P. Telford 
and John F. P. Birnie, to deal in motors 


CHEHALIS, WASH.—Backus-Brooks ind machines. 
Co., 1100 Builders Exchange building, 
Minneapolis, may build a hydroelectric 
power plant on the Cowlitz river, near 


here. Cost is estimated at $3,000,000 


Vitreous Corp., 114 


whose in- 


OSHAWA, ONT. 
Jurvis street, Toronto, Ont., 
corporation recently was noted, advises 
that the company will take over the 

CHEHALIS, WASH.—Cowlitz, Che- business of Mastin & Spademan. Plant 
halis & Cascade railway, W. E. Brown to be built here will be started in Feb- 


president, has reopened the company’s ruary. Output will be 600,000 square 
car and repair shops here, for rebuilding feet of enameled sheets per vear. (Noted 
operations. Jan. 15.) 

SEATTLE Machinery & Suppl) TORONTO, ONT Leland BElectri¢ 
Corp. of America has been incorporated (‘o.. 1501 Webster street. Dayton. O 


with $75,000 capital by J. B. Alexander idvises that drawings are being made 


attorney, White building. it Dayton for equipping manufac- 

turing space recently noted as leased 

SEATTLE Equipment to include eee Operations will be started as 
three 200-horsepower synchronous mo soon as possible (Noted Jan. 1: 


tors and twelve smaller motors will be 
purchased by the White River Lumbe 


Co. 


JOLIETTE, QUE.—City council pro- 
poses to install a filtration plant, to cost 
Crepeau &« 


$82,000 with equipment 

Hunter, 1010 St. Catherine street west 

Dominion of Canada Montreal, Que., are engineers 
MONTREAL, QUE.—Americar Cay 


Calgary Power Co (‘o. Ltd., 2065 Jeanne D’Arc street, is re- 


EDSON, ALTA 


Insurance Exchange building, advises ported to be considering erection of a 
through H. J. Mclean, superintendent, new plant here Site is to be secured 
that plans are in the preliminary stage but construction plans are indefinite 


ew Irade Publications 


LUBRICATION—Alemite Corp., 2646 
North Crawford avenue, Chicago, de- 
votes the current number of its house 
organ on lubrication to application of its 
products in industry, with particular 
reference to centralized pressure units. 

HEATING FURNACES 
ly & Co., Philadelphia, has issued a bul- 
letin, No. 5, on its portable box-type 
electric heating furnaces in two types. 
Illustrations and diagrams supplement 
the text and full description of the ap- 
pliances and operation is given. 

PNEUMATIC PAINT BRUSHES 
Paasche Airbrush Co., 1909 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago, in bulletin H-30 il- 
lustrates and describes its appliances for 
painting with air pressure as an eco- 
nomical and efficient method. Specifica- 


Ryan, Scul- 


mands Illustrations, detailed descrij 


tions and prices are included 


tions and descriptions are included 


BUCKETS 
able for use with cranes, hoists, derricks, 
etc., are described in an illustrated bul has been issued by the A. O. Smith Cory 
letin from the Blaw-Knox Co., Pitts Milwaukee, superseding a similar bul- 
burgh. Drawings, specifications, and il letin issued in 1927 and furnishing a 
lustrations of typical uses are included, wealth of new information and data on 
with notes on operation and construc steel pipe gas lines, gathered in the in- 


Single-line buckets suit 
STEEL GAS LINES—Bulletin No. 51¢ 


tion. Ingot tongs, foundry buckets, and terval. It covers the new way of de- 
dumping buckets also are described and signing and building gas lines with 
illustrated. welded pipe The bulletin is divided 


into three sections. The first deals with 


STEEL EQUIPMENT—Anegle _ steel 
planning and engineering, showing 


Stool Co., Plainwell, Mich., manufactur- 
er of steel and sheet metal equipment methods of determining the minimum 
for factory, shop and office, is distribut cost. The second is devoted to field 
ing its catalog M-S 1931. It covers work and is illustrated by halftones of 
the company’s complete steel equipment actual work and of problems in line lay- 
line, with the addition of about 30 new ing. The third covers engineering data 


patterns created to meet recent de- on Smith pipe, with tables and graphs. 
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